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E~ROM the moment she arrived, 
J Ruth decided to do over the old 
living room. 
Grandmother and Grandad Hathaway 
living in such €reary surroundings. 


Ofcourse, 2» old folkslet her have her 
way even though Grandmother shook 
her head dubtously at having anything 
so “‘new-fangled” as a Congoleum Rug. 
But now she delights in pointing out 
how cheerful the rug makes the room... 
how its touches of rose niatch the cur- 
tains... how it improves the appear- 
ance of her cherished old furniture. 


How grateful she ts, too, for its easily- 
cleaned surface. No more tiring sweep- 


ingofold,dust-collecting floor-coverings. 


RED-TILE 
Gold Seal 
Rug 32 





She didn’t like the idea of 


¢ was the pretty “‘pu BARRY’ design—Gold Seal Rug 326 





A rub-over with a damp mop makes her 
new rug spotless as new. 


Isn’t there aroom in your home that 
needs the tonic of smiling color? Design- 
ers of note have put real individuality. 
into the splendid variety of**Congoleum”’ 
patterns. Graceful florals...warm-toned 
Orientals... quaint tile effects. Sizes 
up to 9x15 feet. 


Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs are 
made by the exclusive Multicote process. 
More than a mere surface coat, it builds 
wear resistance right through the 
heavy pattern. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN, Inc., Ge 
New York Philadelphia 

San Francisco Minneapolis Kansas City 

New Orleans Atlanta Rio de Janetro 


In Canada—Congoleum-Canada Ltd., Montreal 
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GUARANTEE 


“\, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 


This Gold Seal identi- 
fies the only genuine 
“Congoleum” — insist 
that tappe ironthe rugs 
ou buy! Only then can 
you be sure of getting the 
high quality and value 
that have madeGold-Seal 
Art-Rugs 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR BUSY, PRACTICAL WORKING FARMERS, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 











In Our Mutual Interest 


| OME is a magic word, Few ot 
us realize the influence exerted 
pon our lives by our childhood 
omes. A good home is our first debt 
to the growing boys and. girls en- 
rusted to our care. The whole course 
their lives may be gladdened or 
poiled by what we give them the 
w short years they are with us. 
To be a home, a house needs more 
an four walls and a roof A few 
eautiful flowers, a fine inspirational 
yicture and some good books will 
ransform the most modest hous« 
nto a home. These simple things are 
th an expression of loving interest 
in that home and an inspiration to 
he folks who call it such. 
* & & 


Ts month we are proud of the 
story about how a farm woman 
ult a rock garden. And don’t miss 
ding how Kansas farmers are plac- 
ng on the walls of their homes, 
“Windows into other worlds,’ —pic- 
ires. These are the things we be- 
eve will lead us to better and richer 
*% % * 
\ JE are sure you won't miss God- 
frey’s Squibs. He is a good 
i farmer who is now serving as a 
member of the state board of educa- 
on. His good sense and sound 
philosophy is bringing us many fine 
Inments, 


\ THAT about the hog market 
this summer? E. A. Stokdyk, 
10 writes an article on hog prices 
r us each month, gives us a careful 

ly of the probable situation sev- 

months in advance. We hope 
= article and the many other prac- 
| features will help you make thi 
ney to build the home described 
page 12, buy some fine pictures 
| start a rock garden.—Editors 
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From Friend to Friend 


A GREAT tractor company has 
gone out of business—no more 
tractors would be manufactured 

That’s what the story said—as |] 
heard it from a friend of mine But 
this friend of mine had heard the 
story from another friend 

I was interested and checked back 
on that story. 

That great tractor company had 
completed the season’s production 
and had temporarily closed its assem- 
bly lines—so that the assembly lines 
might be revamped to fit the needs 
of several improvements that had 
been made in the tractor. 

And from such a start—the rumor 
finally developed to the point where 
it insisted that the company had 
gone out of business. Word of mouth 
reports are never as reliable as writ- 
ten reports—simply because human 
beings, with their faulty memories 
and with their tendency toward ex- 
aggeration, must repeat those re- 
ports. 

The written word, in black and 
white, cannot be denied. 

Try to imagine what buying would 
be like if the purchase was only a 
word of mouth proposition. Your 
only knowledge of a product would 
be hearsay—your understanding of 
the product would come from hear- 
say. 

put there is a safeguard thru ad- 
vertising for advertising is printed— 
it is the written word. 

Sometimes advertisers do not an- 
swer inquiries, or announce contest 
winners, immediately. But they may 
have received actually thousands o 
letters and it just takes time to 
answer each one. 

And of course, Successful Farming 
guarantees that the advertiser will 
fulfill the promises he makes in his 
Successful Farming advertising 
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cessful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to our friends 
We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages and 
glarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest person to 
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SUCCESSFUL 


“Now you'll look respectable” 


So Sis said as she went to work on Joe’s head. And she rattled on—“Look how that dandruff disappears! 
No girl likes dandruff in a man, Joe. Maybe,.after this, Gertrude will be glad to see you tonight. ou’re 
not a bad looking youngster, Joe, but you let yourself go. Snap out of it!” 


FARMING May, 1928 




















Cools the Scalp---Checks Dandruff 





You simply douse Listerine on the scalp 


ere a hot day in the field, there is 
nothing like a Listerine shampoo to 
cool and soothe your scalp, and rid it of 


full strength, and massage vigorously 


several times a week. Keep it up system- 


loose dandruff—that humiliating condition atically, To your amazement and delight, 


that makes you repellant to others. 


Get rid of it 


you will find that you have dandruff un- 


For those few 


Don’t put up with dandruff. 
before your hair thins and baldness 
threatens. As it is a germ disease, 
you should treat it with a remedy 
whose tendency is to combat germs 


—lListerine. the safe antiseptic. 





der control in a few days. 





NEW! 
LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


It you don’t say this wonder- 


ful mew cream gives you the 
coolest have you ever had 
you will be one of the few 


exceptions. 








whose scalps are abnormally dry the 
use of a little castor or olive oil on 
the scalp afterward may prove an ad- 
vantage. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 


pany, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


For sore throat, halitosis, cuts, wounds, bites, sunburn, abrasions 
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AY is wild crab apple 
time. I gladly worship 
at the sight of the wild 


crab in bloom. In all the world 

| doubt if there is a sight more beautiful 
than a wild erab thicket arrayed in all 
ts glory. Certainly there is nothing 
more fragrant. It is only here in the 
iorthern Mississippi valley that. we are 
blessed with this particular beauty and 
ragrance. 

For those reasons we native sons and 
laughters should appreciate it the more. 
if the wild crab was a native of Califor- 
nia or Florida, its glories would be 
spread in advertising from coast to 
coast. We may not shout our delight to 
the world but I think most of us farm 
folks really appreciate and enjoy the 
clories of this native of our roadside and 
timber pastures. If we do not, we have 
lost out on some of the real wealth of life. 

* * * ° 

T is always a relief to open the yard. 
gate and watch the cattle scamper 
uit to pasture. They revel in-the free- 
dom and the tender grass. The owner's 
joy is in no small part due to the relief 
from the responsibility and labor of a 
constant supply of feed. It is so much 
of a relief that we are always tempted to 
open the gate a little too early. The 
langer of bloat is always much greater 
on the young growth and there is always 
the checking up of the season’s pasture 
yield by too early pasturing. Two years 
igo a neighbor turned his cattle on a 
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quibs From a Farmer’s 


Notebook 


By GEORGE GODFREY 


sweet clover pasture just as soon as they 
could get a bite. On the same sized field 
he had had trouble the preceding year in 
keeping the clover down so he planned 
on starting early enough that season. It 
proved early enough all right for the 
cattle never had feed high enough all 
summer to get a full bite. 
&¢ 2 
} Pio! year we made a desperate effort 
to raise our apples free from worms 
and in spite of repeated sprayings when 
the time was supposed to be right, we 
still found a lot of wormy apples last 
fall and winter. But there was a good 
number free from the pests, too. In fact, 
I am sure we helped them a whole lot. 
I am not just able to understand why we 
did not do better but I am told by : 
good apple grower that it was a difficult 
year to control insects. So we are trying 
it again. There is a possibility that we 
were not quite thoro’enough but that 
will not be the cause of partial failure 
this season. 
* * * 
LIKE to plant corn. When planter, 
team and seed bed are right, there is 
no job I would prefer to riding a corn 
planter. The smooth, level, soft earth of 
the seed bed is like a great garden. The 
steady rhythmic click of the check rower 
is real music’ to one who is farmer- 






minded. I have known retired 
farmers who gladly went out 
to drive a planter because they 
longed for the job. 

Corn planting is a task that adver- 
tises all your mistakes. You can cover 
them up for a time when you harrow out 
the planter marks but a few more days 
and they are all spelled out to the world 
in growing plants. Every crook you 
made with your team is there most of 
the summer to relieve your conceit as to 
your driving ability. When your neigh- 
bor rows it crossways, he will know 
whether you had the neck yoke adjusted 
to the right height or not or whether 
you were careless in stretching your 
wire. His regard for you will deter him 
from mentioning your poor check at his 
first opportunity. 

* *% * 

ERE in northern Iowa we are 
sometimes bothered on fall-plowed 
fields with drifting sand and fine parti- 
cles of soil. This trouble always comes 
when we have a high wind after a hard 
beating rain has beaten the earth smooth 
and washed the sand loose on top of the 
ground. It never bothers much after the 
corn has been cultivated once. A weeder 
or rotary hoe in loosening up and rough- 
ing the surface checks the drifting. They 
have the advantage over corn plows in 
covering the field more quickly. If corn 
plows are used, the common practice is 
to plow the field over in narrow strips. 
Speed is the essential (Cont. on p. 20 


May is wild crab 


apple time 
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Always Greater Values 


The American farmer is chiefly distin- 
guished by the intelligence and will to 
improve stock—human, live, mechani- 
cal and agricultural. . 


That policy, of course, has led to better 
automobiles, and the great popularity 
of Hudson and Essex is shown in the 
way they outsell every other “Six” by 
overwhelming margins. 


Just as the fine breeds of stock, fowl and 
grain are developments of years, so Hud- 
son and Essex values have been con- 
stantly improved through more efficient 
design, material purchases, manufac- 
ture, distribution, financing and service. 


Their development has included impor- 
tant supporting values in the great and 
permanent organization which distrib- 
utes and services Hudson-Essex cars. 


Today, the finest and most beautiful 
cars Hudson-Essex ever built, they are— 


and more outstandingly than ever— 
*“‘the World’s Greatest Values.”’ 


(The oNew 


HUDSON-ESSEN 


SUPER=-SIXES 





Esse x 4-Di or Sedan $795 


f.0.b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


Hudson Custom Victoria $1650 
f.0.b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















This is the rock garden that was accumulated, not simply made 





A Rock Garden Brings Another 
World to My Door 


By JEAN LEATHERS PHILLIPS 


AVING been born in a small 
H town in the rocky hills of south- 
western Ohio, the first years of 
our residence in the cornbelt prairie 
vere fraught with a great loneliness for 
the picturesque hill country. I wasted 
much mental energy between envy of 
the annual trips a friend took into 
ertain mountain regions and the 
eautiful rock gardens another school- 
ite had constructed as a part of 
ler beautiful country home. I loved 
very stone in the rugged walls, foun- 
lations, welleurbs, barns, houses and 
mokehouses of my old home com- 
munity, its ereek beds, and mosaic 
ilks and alleys. 
But mere longing got me nowhere, 
il since I had only my own labor 
th a little assistance from farm help 
ud my husband, a small space on a 
nted farm, and little available cash, 
seemed that for me a rock garden 
st be a slow process. It must not 
made, but must accumulate like 
ess-tent hash. 
The path from the back door down 
ittle terrace to the garden gate 
‘med the most likely place. The 
rst year’s work totaled only the 
ragging in of a dozen stones and the 
inting of a single wild rose bush, 
half a dozen sorts of violets among 
iall rocks close to the back door. But 
e violets grew wonderfully and gave 
il promise. The soil, kept cool and 
olst by the rocks, produced clumps 
purple and pale blue violets nine 
ches high with blossoms as large as 
ennies. The wild rose bush, a sweet 
rlar, grew between two bowlders as 
rge as lard cans. |But how it grew! 


Now at ten years of age it covers the 
half of the back porch with bright green 
foliage, a wealth of single pink blossoms 
in early summer and red rose apples all 
the late season far into the winter. 
Gradually we carried in more and 
more rocks from the size of gallon jugs 
up. We kept on the lookout for slabs 














Phlox subulata is a very typical plant of the 
rock garden 


and put them into the path as stepping 
stones with abundant space between 
them for flowers. Beside the violets the 
wild lavender phlox, so common almost 


everywhere, is among our best plants. 
It is easy to transplant, spreads readily, 
and blossoms freely the very first of 
May. Wild ferns, wild geranium colum- 
bine, spring beauties, alliums and 
blue bells were also very nice. 

Among the annual creeping plants 
and low flowers well suited to such a 

garden, I always find purtulaca excel- 

lent in hot sun, alyssums good any- 
where but needing a little more mois- 
ture than the moss, and the smaller 
petunias can be tucked in wherever 
there is room. Those advertised for 
porch boxes are best adapted to rock 
gardens where low plants are desired. 

There are four distinctly rock plants 
that can be grown easily from seed in 
the garden bed in rows but ought not 
be transplanted into the rock garden 
the first summer. They are perennial 
and will live many years afterward. 

One of these is Cerastium tomentosum, 

snow-in-summer. It makes a mat of 

low-creeping stems and leaves all 
covered with white, and beginning 
about April Ist and lasting until July 
it is covered with a sheet of white 
blossoms that look a little like phlox. 

A second good one is the grass pink, 

Dianthus plumarius. The foliage is 

light, silvery green in a mat that al- 

most covers the rocks. The flowers 
come in May and all summer, if kept 
picked so they cannot go to seed. 

They are deep red to medium pink or 

white. All pinks are good but these 

are best in my opinion. 

Two other perennials last for years 
in the rock garden. They are perennial 
yellow alyssum, dwarf goldentuft, Alys- 
sum saxatile (Continued on page 81 





ditorial Comments 


Rural Education 


ural school system which served our fathers so 

luring the development of this country gives 

t it is not keeping step with the progress of 

present times. To use a trite expression, “Where do we 

go from here?” What can we do to modernize the one- 
room school, or is it hopele ss? 

Opinion varies over a wide range. Surely, the one- 
At any rate, con- 
month or a year, even if we 
all agreed that consolidation was the right solution of 
the problem. 

We have sent out twelve hundred questionnaires ask- 
ing pupils, teachers, parents and school officials for 
their suggestions. What can we do to improve the rural 
school right now and what shall we provide for the 
future? This editorial is your invitation to help. 

Write us frankly what you think. Your name will 
not be used if you ask that your letter be considered as 
confidential. Your letters, along with personal inter- 
will be assembled in a series of articles that we 
hope will shed light on a hard problem. 


] » 7 ™ 
room school has some advantages. 


solidation cannot come in : 


VIEWS, 


Sectionalism Vanishing 


MERICANS are notorious travelers. It may be 

the restlessness of youth, or the adventurous spirit 
of our people. Before there were highways the pioneers 
followed the bridle paths or the schooner trails into the 
new territory. 

Now we have 3,006,000 miles of established highways, 
of which 575,000 miles have been surfaced. We have 
80 percent of all the motor vehicles in the world, con- 
stantly speeding over these highways, day and night. 
Here today and hundreds of miles away tomorrow, 
until there are no unfamiliar sections of this vast nation. 

And this is the only hope for the United States. The 
motor car has done more to obliterate sectional lines 
than all else. Narrow provincialism is vanishing. Each 
year more miles of good roads are built and the price 
of good cars decline. Americans have the vacation 
habit and the travel mania, both of which are good. 
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A Gasoline Accident 


F one person can meet with an accident such as this, 

anybody is liable to the same under similar circum- 
stances, hence the warning. 

Barney Birkland of South Dakota was riding in a 
truck in which there was a can of gasoline. He un- 
screwed the cap of the can, the gas vapor escaped and 
was fired by the spark of the exhaust. Of course, the 
can of gasoline exploded, burning the clothing of Birk- 
land and a companion. The men were so badly burned 
they could not save the truck from destruction. 

Gasoline gas is heavier than air. It seeks the lower 
levels unless a wind blows it away. Never look for a 
leak in a gas tank with any kind of an open light, if you 
smell gas. Even snapping on an electric switch makes 
a spark. Treat gasoline as a very dangerous necessity. 
Filling stations realize this danger. Every member of 
your family should also realize the danger. 


A Billion-Dollar Navy Program 


HE whole country may well pause to consider the 

effect of a billion-dollar navy program upon the 
pocketbook of the nation and the way such a program 
will be regarded by other nations. 

If you saw a man with a pistol in every pocket and a 
repeating rifle slung over his shoulder, you would 
naturally ask “Of whom is he afraid?’”’ “Whom is he 
going to attack?” or, “Is he crazy?” If crazy he might 
naturally fear attack. In either case bystanders would 
consider him a menace to society. 

A member of the British parliament sat as a visitor 
in the committee meeting of the House naval affairs. 
He heard the committeemen, the high officers of the 
navy, and assistant secretary of the navy discuss the 
naval appropriation bill. The committee was trying to 
find what the cost of the proposed additional ships, 
submarines and airplanes would be, and the upkeep of 
them. He may not have been dismayed when the 
figures ran $740,000,000 as proposed by Secretary Wil- 
bur; aircraft to accompany these ships costing $60,000,- 
000; $175,000,000 for replacement of five battleships; 
$103,000,000 for completion of ships already authorized, 
and $74,000,000 to complete the five-year naval air 
program already authorized. 

Congressman Vinson figures that “to carry out that 
program in eight years would cost $144,000,000 a 
year,” but Assistant Secretary of the Navy Robinson 
said, “Oh, no, it would be more than that. The five- 
year aircraft program ends in 1932, and we will have to 
build airplanes after that, so that they, too, will come 
in the eight-year period.” 

It costs more than $40,200 for each airplane. Rear 
Admiral Moffett, chief of the bureau of aeronautics, 
says the new addition to the navy will call for 27,000 
additional officers and men, and their pay goes on in- 
definitely, so he estimates that the proposed navy en- 
largement will call for over a billion dollars. 

Just what the visitor from the House of Commons 
thought is not recorded. But he would be justified in 
asking, ““Whois going to attack the United States that it 
needs such a navy?” ‘‘Whomis the United States going 
to attack with such a navy?” or, “Is the United States 
crazy?” The navy department is costingmore now than 
ever before except when at war. In fact, the greatest 
cost of the federal government is for the army and 
navy and our war victims. How can we pretend to be 
a peaceful nation; how can we advocate disarmament 
with such a naval policy and such a subsidized propa- 
ganda of preparedness that taunts everyone as pacifist 
who dares voice a protest against such a policy? 


HE farmer is not different from the average run of 

the human species. He believes in organization and 
cooperation, especially when thru organization and 
cooperation the dollars are finding their way to his 
pockets, but he wants to reserve the right to do as he 
darn well pleases should an opportunity come whereby 
he could reap personal gain. That is the rock upon 
which practically every farm organization has split and 
gone down.’’—C. 8. Barrett. 
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Must the Country Chure 


Move to Town? 


By HENRY R. WHITE 


EOPLE often mistakenly look 
P upon me as something of a mar- 
tyr—a young minister who makes 
sacrifice to serve country 
irches part time each rather than 
| the more comfortable position of a 
city pastor. I rather believe some of 
them pity me because I am not alive to 
my opportunities. They are all wrong. 
i am not a martyr to a lost cause and 
i do not need their sympathy. The 
intry church is a very live institution 
id I believe rural service is a better 
ld of labor for a minister than the 
wn. I like the country 
church for the spirit in 
ich it exists. I like it 
r the enthusiasm with 
‘ich it works. I like it / 
iuse its people are / 
re congenial than any | 
ther class of people I 
Ww. 
What is to be done 
the country church?” 
im often asked. “It is 
ving on account of good 
ids and radio, you 
ow. It’s a pity s 
lhe question and state- 
ent reveal the inquirer’s 
isconception of the real 
conditions. The country 
hurch as an institution | 
- not dying, and while it 
is its problems, good 
oads and radios are not 
inong them. In order to 
inderstand this, it is 
ecessary to consider the 
listinetive spirit of the 
rural institution. 


some 





\ 7HEN I was pastor of 
a church in a town 
f about two thousand in- 





A Missouri Minister 


church and £0 away without ever speak- 
ing to anyone, unless the minister hap- 
pens to be at the door. This is especially 
true if you are a stranger. I have seen 
the thing done more than a few times 
in my own town church and have 
experienced it personally when visiting 
others. In the country such a thing 


could hardly happen, because after the 
dismissal there is the period of exchang- 
ing greetings. 


The reason for this difference in atti- 





the equipment and the programs are 
finer than he can enjoy in his little 
roadside meeting house. Does this not 
mean that the activity of the church in 
the future will be centralized, one church 
in town serving a large surrounding 
territory so that the smaller rural meet- 
ing place will be forsaken?” 

I believe the answer to this question 
is “No.’’ No substitute can ever be 
found for the meeting house in the 
open country because nothing else can 
supply rural people with what they want 
in a church service. In the town church 

to which I have before 
referred were a_ great 


~ many members who lived 


WN on the farm. In that com- 
_ munity no rural church 
of our denomination had 
ever been established, and 
the folks who united with 
the church in a number of 
schoolhouse revival meet- 
ings were forced, for want 
of a church in their own 
district, to place their 
membership in the town 
institution. 





REMEMBER J that, 

obedient to the pleas 
of these farm people, I 
used to drive out on cer- 
tain Sunday afternoons 
to a country schoolhouse 
and conduct services. At 
first I did not want to do 
it because I felt the farin 
people should attend our 
town church meetings 
more faithfully. Couldn't 
they drive in as easily as 
I could drive out? But 
they did not attend 
church in town with the 








ibitants not long ago, I 
ed to consider my eve- 
ng’s service over after 
benediction. I always liked to 
ike hands with the people, and just 
er the dismissal I would hurry down 
the door to greet as many as possible 
th a handshake and bid them good- 
ht. If I did not hurry, many of them 
iid be out the door before I could 
h it, and if I did get there in time, 
reeted them as they passed out in 
is people do from a railway car. 
in my country churches it is the 
r+ way. They do not go marching 
ifter the sermon is over. Instead, 
y pause a few minutes to speak to 
other and visit quietly. This 
iod of time is my golden opportunity, 
here I can meet newcomers, ask 
it the health of absent folks, and 
d up the close bond of friendship 
1 my people which is worth so much 
iC, 


‘ou may attend service at a city 





Norux gvan Lutheran church in Story county, Towa 


tude is very clear. The town church- 
goers are not necessarily selfish, but 
they go to hear a sermon and they have 
learned from custom to worship as indi- 
viduals. They have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to visit elsewhere. In the country 
people go to church because they like 
the fellowship of others and they want 
to worship together as a body 


T is this spirit which keeps the radio 

from being a problem to rural 
churches. You can get a good sermon 
on your radio and hear the best of music 
in some far-off city, but you cannot, 
thru a radio service, enjoy the contact 
with other men and women which coun- 
try people want. 

“About the good roads,’’ they ask 
me. “It is now easy for the farmer to 
drive a few miles to a town church on 
Sunday morning, where the building, 


same enthusiastic spirit 
with which they came to 
the schoolhouse. They 
supported our work financially and the 
staunchest members we had _ were 
farmers. Yet they preferred the school- 
house meetings to those held in town 
After some time spent in personal 
talks and study of the situation, I began 
to see how those people felt about the 
matter. They were not quarrelsome 
with the town members—there never 
were better-dispositioned people. But 
they did not find in the town church 
the same atmosphere of friendliness 
which they felt they needed. They did 
not find the kind of informal, devotional 
services for which they longed. They 
did not have a chance to meet and greet 
friends there. It was their church, but 


it was not a country meeting which 
they found when they attended, and for 
this reason they clung to their school- 
house services the more closely. 

(Continued on page 21 


Now I believe 
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Profit and cost items on twoacres of corn 
yielding 38 and 86 bushels respectively. 
Corn valued at 65 cents a bushel. 


PROFIT 


KO 
234 or 2% 
SEED 


#502 
or 34% 
HORSE AND 
MACHINE 
COST 


MAN LABOR 
AND 
HUSKING 
COST 





38 Bu— 15 Bu. Rent=23Bu. 
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PROFIT 


$10.97 
or 32% 


HUSKING 
COST 


MAN LABOR AND 


RE 


$5.02 


or 

kA 
HORSE AND 
MACHINE 
COST 





86 Bu-34 Bu. Rent = 52 Bu. 


More Profitable Corn 


What Nebraska Farmers Found 


EGUMES in the rotation, good 
4 stands, and cultural practices 
and machinery organized to hold 


down production costs were the out- 
standing things that the 1927 Nebraska 


corn yield contest developed. The 
facts developed by the contest are of 
such general application and interest 
thruout corn-growing that an 
effort will be made in this article to 
give some of the lkigh-lights of the 
contest. 

During the past year the farm press 
has had much to say about the efficient 
use of labor and the employment of 
factory methods on the farm._ Since the 
men in the Nebraska corn yield contest 
turn in figures giving their 
man and horse hours and 


areas 


By P. H. STEWART 


University of Nebraska 


low labor cost with that of the man who 
used 10.4 hours of his time and 28 horse 
hours on each acre. 

Since the Nebraska contest is divided 
into eastern, central and western sec- 
tions, it is possible to compare labor 
requirements in the different sections. 
The results of each year’s contest are 
consistent and may be represented by 
1927 figures. 

Central Nebraska and particularly 
western Nebraska men, because of 
larger machinery and need of 
cultivation due to a lower rainfall and 
more open-textured soils, spend less 
labor on each acre of corn. Altho the 
yield of corn is lower, the labor costs 


less 


acre spending but 1.8 man hours per 
acre. Certainly anyone seeing him list- 
ing and tending corn with three-row 
machinery operated by one man will 
agree that here are factory and mass 
production methods. 

Comparison of man and horse labor 
per acre and yield in different sections 
of Nebraska: 

Av. Av. 

AV Man Hrs. Horse Hrs 
Yield pe per acre 
38 bu. 7.0 


r acre 
Eastern Nebraska 
Central Nebraska 
Western Nebraska 22 bu 4.0 


30 bu 5.5 


A man gets paid for what he accom- 
plishes, not for how hard he works. He 
may attempt to pull on 
doubletree in a team with a 





the kind of machin« ry used, 
this data offers an excellent 





horse. He may slave until 
he is exhausted but he is 





chance to make some 


earning only a horse’s wages 





parisons. One cannot study 
these records without feel- 


And even tho our farmers 
are on the whole using 





ing that altho Cornbelt 
farmers are effi- 


cient i the some 


the most 


1] 
world, 








men others 


. 1 . 
il ar anead Ol 








inst: 
tw 





horse power plentifully and 
eftective ly, some are doing 
efficiently than 
others and these men will 
likely make a profit whe 
others cannot do so. It will 
pay each man to study his 
methods carefully and com- 
pare them with his neigh- 


so more 








ad ow horse lie 


corn. Some men 
1e same work with 
and 11 horse hours per 
by using a two-row lis 


ultivators. Contrast this 


man hours 


lister 


=e a 
which m 


: 
the end makes the corn cost about the 


rent are iike wise lower. 
bushel as in eastern Nebraska. 
Nebraska man, 8. B. 
Hopkins, has for an average of 1926 and 
1927 raised eighteen bushels of corn per 


same per 
One western 


bors’. 

The outstanding conclu- 
drawn from the contest is 
that soil fertility is the most important 
controllable factor in producing a prol- 
itable corn crop in eastern Nebraska or 
under similar climatie conditions. Tak: 
for instance the Continued on pag 
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Greasing With a Gun 


A New System Applied to Farm Machinery 


VERYONE is familiar with the 

pressure lubricating systems, 

more familiarly known as “‘grease 
guns,’ which are standard equipment 
on automobiles and more recently on 
tractors. As with many other improve- 
ments in the automotive field, farm 
machines are now being equipped with 
igh pressure lubricating fittings and 
ompressors by manufacturers, while 
ountless numbers of farmers in 
‘very state are equipping old 


By F. A. LYMAN 


quired in many cases, with the pressure 
system fittings preventing any dirt or 
grit from entering the bearing. 

The basis of the efficiency of the 
modern lubricating system is pressure. 
The lubricant is forced in bearings from 
the “gun’’ or compressor under a press- 
ure which varies from 500 to 5,000 
pounds, depending on how closely the 
bearing fits and on how much old lubri- 


cant and dirt is in the bearing and must 
be forced out to admit the fresh lubri- 
cant. As the lubricant is forced in thru 
the fitting, the bearing is thoroly cleaned 
with the worn-out lubricant and dirt 
being forced out at the end of the bear- 
ing. 

Fittings for the modern pressure 
lubricating systems can be installed on 
any old farm machine not so equipped 

at a very slight expense, ranging 
from 13 to 19 cents or slightly 





machinery with modern fittings. 
Result: Time, money and labor 
saved, longer life and fewer 
repairs for the machines, and 
better satisfaction on the part of 
the user of farm machinery. 
Lubrication of farm imple- 
ments is an important subject 
the owner and operator of 
present-day farm machines. In- 
ifficient lubrication is merely 
another term for repairs, lost 
time, expense and trouble. Wear 
| tear on farm machinery is 
greater than on almost every 
other type of machine, for 
vlous reasons. The farm 
hine is dragged thru a con- 
ious bath of dirt, dust, sand 
1 foul ground of all kinds. 
Modern plows, cultivators, disks 
and similar machines are fitted 
with bearings as nearly dust- 








more per fitting. The fittings 
have standard pipe threads from 
one-eighth to one-quarter of an 
inch in size. For the large grease 
cups and oil pipes, reducing 
couplings can be used, while the 
fittings can be applied to open 
oil holes by tapping them with 
standard - size pipe threads. 
Manufacturers have adopted 
pressure lubrieation rapidly 
within the last two years until 
today there are ninety com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada which install these fit- 
tings as standard equipment on 
twenty-nine types of farm ma- 
chines. 

Another advantage of pressure 
lubrication on farm machines is 
the ease with which the lubri- 
cant can be applied. ‘The fit- 
tings are made in several differ- 








proof as manufacturers can 
ake them. But dust seeps into 
he bearings just the same. 
The use of anti-friction bearings— 
ball and roller—has increased at a great 
ite in recent years. While these bear- 
gs do not require as much care and 
tention from a lubrication standpoint 
plain bearings, pressure lubrication 
readily adapted to the anti-friction 
pe and reduces the work and care of 
rication to a minimum. One ‘“‘shot’’ 
lubricant a season is all that is re- 


Feed grinde rs are readily equippe d with pressure lubrication 


systems 
























Different types of fit- 


tings and how one ty pe 








J ° ° . 
[Tere a pressure system is installed on a corn picker 


is applied to roller 


bearings 


ent angles and the most inac- 
cessible bearings can be réached 
with ease, good insurance that 
bearings which were formerly 
hard to get at will no longer be 
neglected. The use of a 
compressor instead of 
grease Cups is an impor- 
tant safety factor which 
must not be overlooked. 

No dirt or dust can 
reach the bearings thru 
the lubricating system 
on a machine or imple- 
ment equipped with 

pressure system fittings. Each 
fitting is sealed with a ball check 
valve, which not only keeps out the 
dirt but retains all of the lubricant, 
while excess oil or grease need not be 
applied to insure sufficient lubrication. 

In this respect it is interesting to 
note that by actual test it has been 
demonstrated repeatedly that only 
about two percent of the oil applied 
thru open oil holes under old methods 
was used, while the same tests show that 
the time required for keeping a machine 
properly lubricated with the pressure 
system has been reduced to ten percent 
of that formerly needed. 

A recent improvement of the ‘‘guns’ 
or compressors still further insures that 
no dirt or dust can reach the bearing 
with the lubricant. This is accom- 
plished by making the handle of the 
pistol type of (¢ ‘ontinued on page 19 
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Figure 1—This shows how the insulating material is added to a new house 


Insulating Against 


HERE are three general ways 

by which heat is lost or dissi- 

pated in our homes. First, the 
principle by which we secure heat 
from the sun—radiation. Secondly, 
the transfer of heat by air movements 
such as leakage about doors and win- 
dows. And third, by the heat transfer 
thru our constructions, such as glass in 
our sash, the walls, floors or ceilings. 
The three principles are not wholly in- 
dependent but are accumulative, conse 
quently, the total heat loss is the sum 
of all three. 

In the average home there is con- 
siderable heat loss by radiation. Heat 
radiates from the walls after it 
has passed thru the 
materials used in the 
wall construction. One 


Figure 2—Here are show? 


and Cold 


By W. A. FOSTER 


University of Illinois 


in building. The writer once lived in a 
house where the wind blowing under the 
baseboard would lift the rug in an up- 
stairs, front room. A small amount of 
sheathing, paper and siding had been 
saved by the builder in attaching the 
front porch to the house. The prevail- 
ing wind coming from this side sifted 
thru the porch-roof shingles and came 
between plaster and floor. It also blew 
between floor and ceiling—joist space. 
Twenty-seven tons of coal were required 


PaTioUs 


ways of applying insulation 


Heat 


that winter and then the house was 
often uncomfortably cold. Fifteen 
tons of coal should have been ample 
for this size of house 
In frame construction the dry joint 
between foundation and sill allows cold 
air to sift thru into the basement, which 
makes the floor unreasonably cold. Ex- 
treme care should be taken to set the sill 
in a mortar bed and further care must 
be exercised to have a_snug-fitted 
sheathing and siding, otherwise cold air 
will pass up thru the space between the 
studding and find its way over ceiling 
and under flooring. 

A fire, mouse, insect and leakage stop 
may be placed at small cost as shown in 
Figure 4a. This con- 
sists of a 1:6 mortar 
puddled in between 





of our most familiar 
examples is the heat 
radiated from the 
chimney stack. The 
chimney closet is al- 
ways warm due to the 
heat losses from the 
chimney itself. 

In the second prin- 
ciple — convection — 
heat losses from leak- 
age are usually large 
in the average con- 
struction. While one 
needs ventilation or 


























fresh air for health 
and comfort, the heat 
losses from leakage 
about Soose-fitted sash 
and doors are usually 
in excess of the venti- 
lation requirements in 
the average home. 
Another source of 
leaks is thru the wall, 
often the result of 
neglect or carelessness 











the studding. It need 
not be over four 
inches deep and re- 
quires only a 1x6-inch 
board nailed to the 
base of the studding, 
about the outside 
wall. These strips 
serve as a plaster 
ground and a nailing 
base for the base- 
board. 

While these meth- 
ods of conserving heat 
are important they 
are often overlooked. 
They involve the hu- 
man element and are 
largely a matter of 
common sense or good 
judgment. The third 
principle of heat 
transfer—conduction 
—usually is meant 
when speaking of in- 
sulation or “building 
out cold.” The selec- 


























tion of a material for our wall, floor and 
roof construction which arrests or low- 
ers the heat loss by conduction, not only 
lowers our fuel cost in winter but pro- 
vides a cooler house in summer. 

For classification, four groups of ma- 
terials will be briefly discussed. No 
reference will be made to trade name or 
relative merit. All are good and have 
been used successfully. Again the hu- 
man element enters. Always follow the 
manufacturer's specifications. Do not 
use your own method of installation in 
direct violation of the maker’s caution, 
then condemn a good material that has 
no chance to prove itself. 

The four classifications are paper, 
quilt, synthetic board and inert 
filling. Representative mate- 
rials of each group will be dis- 
cussed briefly. 

Both building paper and felt 
vith a rosined or waterproofed 
surface are too well-known for 
much comment. Their univer- 
sal use for the last quarter cen- 
tury by all contractors and 
builders have proved their 
vorth. In common frame con- 
struction, plaster on lath, stud- 
ling, sheathing and siding 
(Figure 4b), the insertion of 
paper between sheathing and 
siding, have reduced the heat 
oss thru the wall 20. percent 
(Figure 4c). A good quality 
standard-brand paper or felt 
should be used. Always place 





SUCCESSFUL 





shell surface or enamel so it may be used 
for wall panels in place of plaster 
(Figure 4h). 

The second plaster board is a board 
made by using pitch, gypsum, or some 
other mineral, between absorbent card- 
board sheets. It is extensively used as a 
plaster base. It has an insulating value 
and also makes a tight construction 
thru which air cannot sift. A new form 
of this board, made with a book-edge 
joint and gypsum base, is being exten- 
sively used as a sheathing for residences 
(Figure 4). 

Insulation board is a fibrous board 
made by pressing vegetable fiber into 
sheets. One kind is made from the 
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instead of the plaster itself (Figure 2)). 

“Our fuel cost has been reduced 40 
percent by using ,’ said a mem- 
ber of a family recently in whose home 
this material was used instead of plas- 
ter. Worthwhile, wasn’t it? 

These materials are not expensive 
When the labor of placing is added, the 
cost in place is no more than shiplap. 
Any first-class material yard has a stock 
of these sheets. “It is as staple as sugar,” 
a lumber dealer recently remarked. 

Then there is the insulating board 
made from cornstalks, Several factories 
are under construction to make board 
from the cornstalks in the Cornbelt. 

And lastly, the wall filling of some 
such material as sawdust is 
much used. Still air, we know, 
is a good insulator. Furs and 
porous garments are warm 
since they hold a layer of still 
air about us. In wall construc- 
tion the cells are usually large 
vertically so that there is a 
constant air movement. A saw- 
dust. filling between studding 
reduces the heat loss by con- 
duction provided it is kept dry 


THER materials which 

hold still air, such as min- 
eral wool, chaff fromthethresh- 
ing floor, shavings from the 
planer, asbestos wool, and flaked 
gypsum have an extensive use 
in refrigerator construction. 
Applied to the residence the 








t between the sheathing and 
the siding so mice will not tear 
t out for nests. Such paper is 
available in rolls from any ma- 
terial dealer. Quilt made by quilting a 
grass, fiber, or hair, between strong 
manila paper makes an insulation which 
may be used between floors for heat in- 
sulator and sound deadener. It may be 
used between sheathing and siding the 
same as paper (Figure 4d), or it may be 
used directly over studding under 
sheathing (Figure 4e), or it may be 
nailed between studding for one or two 
thicknesses (Figure 4f and g). 

A popular quilt, which has proved 
satisfactory, is made by quilting eelgrass, 
a New England coast seaweed, in a 
tough, strong paper cover. This grass 
is SO saturated with sea salt that it is 
nsect-proof and will not burn readily. 
lt comes in several thicknesses in rolls 
of 250 square feet each. It is three feet 

ide so it may be split for placing be- 
tween studding. 


A NOTHER quilt made by quilting 
“4% flax fiber between paper sheets is 
ide and is extensively used. Several 
de names are used for this quilt. 
Still another quilt is made from a 
ered wood which is fluffy like wool. 
has an extensive use. Then the hair 
lt is used in some cases. These fill- 
2s must be free of food for mice and 
‘ects. In most cases a chemical treat- 
ent makes filling obnoxious to mice 
nests and insects for harbors and 
the same time reduces their com- 
stibility. 
Che third group, synthetic lumber, 
marketed in several different forms 
d may for convenience be sub- 
ided into three divisions, namely, 
illboard, plaster board and insula- 
n board. The first is made in sheets 
sembling heavy cardboard. The sur- 
ce In some of these is finished in egg- 


Figure 3 shows the insulation completed 


refuse of sugar cane fiber, another from 
wood fiber and a third by exploding 
wood fiber, like puffed rice is made. The 
boards are one-half inch or more thick, 
four feet wide and from six to twelve 
feet in length. 

The surface has a matte texture which 
is attractive for a finish wall or it makes 
a first-class surface for decorating or 
plastering. Its insulating value is so 
well established that these boards are 
extensively used for sheathing in resi- 
dence construction, for a plaster base,or 


Figure 4—Further detail showing the 


reverse condition is true—the 

cold is built out, as sought. 

When used in the wall these 

materials must be well-packed 
so they will not settle and leave an open 
space at the top (Figure 2k) 

The gypsum products manufacturers 
have developed a material which is flaky, 
light in weight, non-combustible, easily 
placed and inexpensive. It is spread 
over the ceilings between the joists to a 
two-inch depth (Figure 2/). It is also 
pressed between the studding in the 
walls (Figure 2m) or between the rafters 
in the roof (Figure 2n). 

The house shown in Figures 1 and 3 is 
a brick veneer with (Cont. on p. 71 


application of insulating material 
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Possibilities and Wonders of Mexico 


EW people realize the possibilities 

of our neighbor to the south and 

what friendly relations between it 
and our country mean, even in a busi- 
ness way. Our trade with Mexico is not 
as great as that with Cuba, which in 
area is less than one-eleventh as large 
and in population but little more than 
one-fifth as great as Mex- 
ico. 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


year, Mexico has been rightly called, 
“The mineral storehouse of the world.” 

This great country, shaped like a 
mighty horn of plenty with the large 
end toward the United States, is 2,000 
miles long. You could take Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Italy, Swit- 


ture. Of the one hundred and twenty 
million acres capable of cultivation Jess 
than one-fourth of the amount has been 
scratched by even the crudest plow. 

In extent the grazing lands of Mexico 
are equal to those which are capable of 
cultivation and the timber lands cover 
half as much as the farm lands. In 

1926, 7,500,000 acres were 
planted in corn, 210,000,- 





In reality we should do 
five times as much busi- 
ness with Mexico as with 
Cuba. Only a border line 
separates the two coun- 
tries and Mexico is one of 
the richest countries in the 
world. Two-thirds of all 
the silver mined in the 
earth for 400 years has 
come from the mines of 
Mexico. Zacatecas has 
been called “The Silver 
City” for out of the 100 
mines about the city come 
many million dollars worth 
of silver annually. 

It is actually said that 
there are 5,000 silver mines 





000 acres in alfalfa, 1,160.- 
000 in wheat, 370,000 in 
chick-peas, more than a 
half million acres in cot- 
ton, half as many acres in 
sugar cane, 100,000 in rice 
and as much in potatoes, 
to say nothing of a quar- 
ter of a million acres in 
coffee, tobacco and banana 
plantations. 

It. is true that in spite 
of such enormous wealth 
in the earth there has been 
the direst poverty among 
the common people of 
for 400 years. In visiting 
more than. forty foreign 
countries I never came 








in Mexico. Some of these 
are worked in the crudest 
way while others are 
equipped with modern 
machinery. A poor Indian once found 
a lump of solid silver that weighed 2,750 
pounds and, of course, he was practi- 
cally cheated out of it. 

With 1,800 gold mines and copper 
mines more valuable than all these, with 
oyster beds and pearls a single one of 
which sold for $50,000, with great moun- 
tains of iron, to say nothing of three 
hundred million tons of coal, with oil 
fields that have produced as many as 
two hundred million barrels in a single 


A typical Mexican cottage 


zerland, and Greece, place them all in 
Mexico and have room for New England 
left. The combined population of all of 
these countries is fifteen times as great 
as the population of Mexico. 

In spite of the fact that the mining 
interests of Mexico are so immense that 
citizens of the United States have half 
a billion dollars invested in this one 
industry and practically as much more 
invested in the oil industry, the greatest 
industry in Mexico is that of agricul- 


Floating garde ns 7ear Mi rico ( "ity, Mexico 








away from any country so 
heartsick over conditions 
as on the occasion of my 
first. visit to that country 
nineteen years ago. But tremendous 
changes have taken place in Mexico dur- 
ing these nineteen years. 


,,EW nations have had so many ups 
and downs, mostly downs, as have 
the Mexicans during the past. twenty 
years. In that time they have had revo- 
lutions galore and more than one of the 
twelve different presidents in that time 
have died with their boots on. Even a 
year ago revolutions (Cont. on p. 32 





















Signed inquiries will be promptiy an- 
swered by mail if a two-cent stamp is ene 
Address “‘Subscribers’ Information 
Bureau,’ Successful Farming, Des Moines. 


clo sed. 





First Grange Officers 


WuHo were the first president and 
the first secretary of the Grange? 
—G. J. C., Ohio. 

The first Master of the National 
Grange was William Saunders; the first 
secretary was Oliver Hudson Kelley. 


¥ eight of Romney Marsh Fleece 
Wwe will the fleece on a year’s 


growth of Romney Marsh weigh? 
{ have considered buying some of this 
rreed.—L. L. G., Nebr. 

Unwashed fleece of twelve months 
growth should weigh from twelve to 
ourteen pounds, according to Plumb. 
The fleece is long and compact. The 
grading is low quarter-blood combing. 
it is hardly a braid or long wool, yet it 
seems Closely related to it, according to 
this same authority. 


White Corn vs. Yellow 


| HAVE a mash formula that says “300 
pounds yellow cornmeal.” Now why 
the yellow? Isn’t the white just as good? 
I grow white corn, and would have to 
buy yellow.—E. J. J., Kans. 

The answer to your question, accord- 
ng to the men who have formulated the 
ll-mash rations, is that the yellow corn 

contains vitamins not contained in 
hite, and that therefore yellow corn 
should be used. 


Tiling Costs 


A RE there any estimates available on 

4% how long it should take an experi- 
enced man to lay tile by the rod?—E. Y. 
G., Ind. 

Any figures on tiling costs are subject 
to so many factors that the individual 
job must usually be figured with some 
margin. A set of figures giyen by a good 
reliable man who has done tiling by the 
rod indicates that he expects on most 
obs to dig a three-foot ditch, lay four- 
nch tile, and blind the tile at the rate 

six rods a day in clay soil requiring 

me picking; nine rods a-day in sandy 
r loam soils; twelve rods a day in muck 

ils. Depth, weather, soil, and other 
tors are important considerations. 


Heating Plant Trouble 


WE have occupied our new house 
for the first winter, and now that 
mmer is here there is something to do 
make the house warmer. Our heating 
stem is hot water. The boiler is extra 
rge. The water can be kept hot in 
ery radiator. Still our house was cold 
counted the sections of the radiators 
d it seems to have proper amount of 


Answers to Questions of 
General Interest 


radiation from the theoretical angle, 
but it certainly is not enough from the 
practical. To add radiation means a lot 
more expense, tearing up floors moving 
pipes, and so on. In eases of this sort 
what do people do for extra heat in cold 
weather? Or do they just grin and bear 
it?—Mrs. F. T. C., Minn. 

I do not know what most people do 
when a problem like yours faces them— 
they may bear it, but they probably 
seldom grin about it. However, the 
problem has been faced, for there are 
devices on the market for placing the 
water in the heating system under a 
nominal pressure. This means the water 
is heated to a higher temperature, and 
your radiators will give off more heat. 
Such devices are safe, for they leave the 
system an open one, merely weighting it 
down moderately. That might solve 
your problem. Weather stripping on all 
doors and windows, and storm sash and 
storm doors is another assistance to bet- 
ter heating. These would be the first 
considerations if your house has not 
been equipped already. In the construc- 
tion of new houses, and often in houses 
already built, the use of insulating ma- 
terials in walls and under roofs is to be 
advised in order to prevent loss of heat. 
The above are three possibilities, any 
one of which, or a combination of them, 
might well give you a warm comfortable 
house in winter with no change in your 
hot water heating plant. 


Hive Sizes 


fo selecting beehives would you ad 

vise eight frame or ten frame? Is 
the larger hive any better from the 
standpoint of honey production?—B. B. 
J., Mich. 

The larger hive will provide room for 
a prolific queen to lay to her capacity. 
This means stronger colonies. Since it is 
the strong colony that piles up the big 
honey crop, this is the big argument in 
favor of the big hive. I think you will 
find the ten-frame hive the one on which 
to depend. 


An Old Question 


WE not tell us just how to teach a 
pesky calf to drink? That is prac- 
tical, and seriously, I really would like 
to know.—O. L. C., Kans. 

To many there are few things more 
amusing than to watck someone else 
give a good husky calf its first lesson in 
drinking from a pail; to most of us there 
is nothing amusing when we have to do 
it ourselves. So far as I am concerned 
the answer is easy. I teach the calf to 
drink before it gets big and husky—and 
pesky. Leave the calf with the dam for 
twenty-four hours, to insure that it gets 
the first milk or colostrum. Then take 
the calf away when the cow is out to 
water, and remove the calf to some 
place out of sight and hearing of the 
cow. That is for the cow’s benefit. Now 
let. the calf get good and hungry—four 


or five hours may do, 
night, maybe a whole day 


perhaps over 

The calf will 
readily suck two fingers placed in its 
mouth, and as you lower the hand into 
a pail of warm milk the calf’s head will 
follow; gradually withdraw the fingers, 
and hold the hand at the nose for a short 


time. This very young calf will be 
handled easily and since I have changed 
to the practice -f never leaving the calf 
with the cow more than twenty-four 
hours, teaching a calf to drink has lost 
its humor to others because it is so easy. 
Wait a week or ten days or longer, tho 
and it is often a real job. Letting the 
calf get good and hungry is usually the 
real answer to the problem in any case. 


Early Blooming Fruit Trees 


HAVE a plum tree that blooms bet- 

ter than any other one yet never 
bears fruit. It blooms so early that frost, 
must get the blossoms every year. Can 
late blooming varieties be top worked 
on to early trees?—N. R. C., Ll. 

It may be, as you believe, that frost, 
always kills the set of fruit on your plum 
tree that blooms so early. Yet there is 
another probability that is even a more 
likely explanation of the regular failure 
to bear. Many plums are self-sterile. 
This tree being a single early blooming 
variety may never be cross-pollinated, 
and may be self-sterile. The fact that it 
fails to bear every year, in spite of the 
likelihood that m some years there 
would be no frost to kill bloom, inclines 
me to believe this is the case with your 
tree. Try planting another early-bloom- 
ing variety near this tree to provide 
cross-pollination and I think you will be 
rewarded with a proper set of fruit most 
years. 


Soybean Pasture Yield 


PIECE of alfalfa that we intended 

for pasture has shown up poorly 
after an open winter. It will never make 
the pasture we need for hogs. Would 
soybeans planted instead of corn on 
twenty acres yield as much pasture as 
fifteen acres of alfalfa from August Ist 
to frost?—L. R. F., Mo. 

It would probably be unwise to figure 
definitely on soybeans yielding as much 
pasture to the acre as first class alfalfa 
over a three months period, yet there 
have been enough examples of high 
yields of soybean hay to warrant the 
opinion that a late pasture crop of soy- 
beans might very readily equal, or even 
exceed, alfalfa pasture of an average 
quality pastured early in the season 
That is, where hogs are turned on alfalfa 
in the spring and kept on all summer, 
the pasture from that alfalfa from 
August Ist to frost would not be likely 
to be much, if any, better than soybeans 
from which the hogs had been kept off 
until the first of August. There are cases 
where the odds have been in favor of 
soys, tho I do not have exact figures to 
quote. 





As 1 See It 


WO boys returned home from col- 

lege to spend their summer vacation. 
They had had a good year of it appar- 
ently, both having completed the year’s 
work and passed their examinations. 
They were looking for jobs at which to 
earn a little money to help out in their 
college expenses. 

There was quite a variety of jobs 
available at the time. One of these 
young men accepted employment with 
a wealthy man in a nearby town to act 
as chaufieur for his family on call. He 
succeeded in visiting many distant cities 
and interesting places during the sum- 
mer while earning his stipend. 

The other turned down a similar job 
and accepted work in the harvest field— 
hot, heavy, more or jess dirty work, and 
he was a bronzed and callous specimen 
at the close of the season. 

Well, fall came, and with it the open- 
ing of the college year. Both had ex- 
pected to go back to college in the fall, 
but one of them, without any particular 
reason for changing his mind, did not go 
back. Which do you suppose dropped 
out? Not the farm worker. It was the 
lad who was looking for an easy, white- 
collared job; and he has spent a con- 
siderable part of his time since then 
looking. If he is able to find and marry 
a young woman of wealth he may make 
a go of it, but the chances are that the 
other young man will be the safer bet. 


HERE is probably no insect which 
has caused a greater furor in this 
country than the European corn borer, 
and for very good and sufficient reasons. 
I would not. minimize in the least the 
damage that it is likely to do to the 


Cornbelt. I do not think there is any 
question that it is the worst pest that 
has yet struck this country. Yet we are 
perhaps entitled to one little ray of 
hope. The very name of our pest, the 
European corn borer, is suggestive. 
Yes, Europe has had experience with 
this same corn borer for more than 100 
years. It was described in Hungary in 
1796. It was recorded there as a serious 
economic pest in 1835, It is reported as 
having destroyed one-third of the corn 
crop in portions of Hungary thirty-five 
years ago. 

If we compare the corn crop of the 
three principal corn growing countries 
of Europe thirty-five years ago with 
their production just previous to the 
World war, the char.ze in boundaries at 
the close of the war will not readily per- 
mit a more recent comparison, we find 
that Hungary produced 37 percent more 
corn as an average of the five years end- 
ing in 1913 than she produced in 1895- 
1899; that Italy produced 30 percent 
more, and Roumania 45 percent ‘more. 


SUCCESSFUL 
If we make a similar comparison of pro- 
duction in the United States we find an 
increase of 31 percent. Evidently the 
corn borer has not put European grow- 
ers out of business. 

Some of these European countries 
were getting a little larger yields per 
acre the later period than the United 
States. Hungary averaged 28 bushels 
per acre when the United States average 
was 26.1 bushels. Italy and Roumania 
were below us, tho Italy occasionally 
exceeds us in yield per acre. 

After we have had the borer on our 
soil for 100 years, we may have much 
the same story to tell. But for a time, 
for a considerable time, we shall have a 
very different proposition on our hands. 
We are laboring under a very serious 
handicap in that we do not have the 
large number of parasitic enemies of the 
corn borer to aid us that Europe has. 
It will likely be a number of years be- 
fore we shall have this help, tho the 
United States department of agriculture 
is diligently importing and breeding 
them. 

* & + 

ANY corn growers are greatly dis- 

turbed over the possible effect. of 
the corn borer on the price of land in the 
Cornbelt. We are told that in several 
counties in Canada land values have 
declined 25 to 50 percent since the ad- 
vent or the corn borer, and 
the intended inference is that 
this is due to the borer. 
Whether such reductions in 
land values as are reported 
are due exclusively or even 
mainly to the corn borer may 
well be questioned. Such re- 
ductions in the selling price 
of farm lands are not un- 
known on this side of the line, 
in the very heart of the corn- 
belt 500 miles from any corn 
borer, nor are they uncom- 
mon. 

This reduction we very 
properly, I think, ascribe to 
the deflation following the 
World war inflation, when for 
nearly four years the farm price of wheat 
ranged from $2 to $3 per bushel, and 
the price of corn from $1.50 to $2, with 
the sales value of land soaring accord- 
ingly. Similar conditions prevailed in 
Canada and likely would have been fol- 
lowed by a similar decline in the selling 
price of land had the corn borer not 
made its appearance. 

That there may be a slight temporary 
decline in Jand prices due to the corn 
borer scare, or following in its wake, is 
possible; but there is no reason what- 
ever to get panicky and sell out hastily 
at reduced prices. There is every en- 
couragement to put one’s shoulder to 
the wheel and push forward. The corn 
lands of our country are, and always will 
be its greatest asset —C. G. Williams, 
Director Ohio Experiment Station. 


The Place for Rape 


APE is one of the good pasture 

crops of the farm. For years it has 
been known that our experiment sta- 
tions have given it a vaiue for hogs, 
almost equal to that of an acre of corn 
or an acre of alfalfa. They depend on 
an acre of good rape to make at least 
700 pounds of pork. But rape has a 
greater value than this would indicate 
for it is a protein supplement, the first 
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of the annuals that can be safely de- 
pended on, and one of the last to furnish 
feed in the fall, as it will withstand a 
good deal of frost. 

On the Herbert Shining farm in north- 
ern Iowa, a small patch of rape is always 
seeded for early hog pasture. The seed 
is generally sown with oats—a bushel of 
oats to 5 to 7 pounds of Dwarf Essex 
rape—just as early in the spring as the 
ground is ready to work. The pigs are 
turned in when the plants are about 
eight inches high. On the Peder Peder- 
son farm a similar practice is followed, 
but two fields are sown. When one field 
is eaten down, the pigs are turned into 
the other pasture until the new growth 
is well started. Alternating the pastur- 
ing gives the greater amount of feed. 

It is also a good practice to seed rape 
in the cornfield at the time of the last 
cultivation, perhaps 2 to 3 pounds per 
acre seeded broadcast by hand or with 
a seeder. The difficulty here, Mr. Peder- 
son finds, is that a good growth is often 
prevented by dry weather or a very 
rank growth of corn, both common 
occurrences in the cornbelt. It was in 
an effort to avoid these difficulties that 
R. F. O'Donnel hit upon the practice 
of putting a small amount of rape seed 
in the planter boxes at the time of plant- 
ing. The rape is seeded in the fields that 
are to be hogged down in the fall, and 

with only a little extra tank- 
age and a simple mineral 
mixture the combination of 
feed provides one of thecheap- 
est and best rations under 
practical farm conditions. 
O’Donnel has never failed 
with this method of seeding 
rape. 

On the W. H. Mast farms 
in Grundy county, rape is 
quite often seeded with the 
regular seeding of oats. In 
the fall it is used as a pasture 
for sheep, usually two car- 
loads are fed out on 40 acres 
of rape pasture. OntheL. D. 
Brown farm and the C. A. 
Hollis farm, rape is always 

seeded as a part of the grass seeding with 
oats as a nurse crop. It serves here the 
double purpose of providing a good fal! 
pasture for dairy cattle, and immedi- 
ately after the grain crop is removed, as 
a protection to the new seeding. It 
would appear on first thought that in 
extremely dry, hot seasons, the rap 
would consume enough moisture to 
interfere with the growth of the gres-cs. 
The results, however, are quite to the 
contrary. We have seen on both farms, 
in dry seasons, a very good stand of 
clover and in the strip alongside where 
no rape had been grown, a complete 
failure. 

Similar results we have seen on many 
other farms. The broad leaves of the 
rape plants serve as a protection from 
the burning rays of the sun just at the 
time when the new seeding needs pro- 
tection the most.—A. A. B., Iowa. 

Tuberculosis eradication work in the 
United States up to January 1, 1928, 
shows for results 19,299,094 cattle under 
supervision, 2,024,505 on the accredited 
list and 4,103,386 on the waiting list for 
testing. 

“The Place of Hog Production in 
Cornbelt Farming.” Bulletin 301, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the county 
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Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 2) 
Aviators’ experience proves more about oil economy in 





2 minutes than most salesmen can in 2 hours 


Mobiloil was used by: 

Col. Lindbergh—New York to Paris; Washington, 
D. C. to Mexico City and beyond. 

Commander Byrd—To the North Pole. 

U. S. Army Fliers—Around the World. 

Lieut. Maughan—Dawn-to-Dusk across the U. S. A. 

Duggan, Olivero & Campanelli—New York to 
Buenos Aires. 

Capt. Stanovsky—From Capital to Capital around 
Europe. 

Lieut. Doolittle—Over the Andes. 

Major Dagnaux—Paris to Madagascar. 

Major Miller—Around the Union of South Africa. 

Kingsford-Smith & Ulm—Around Australia. 

U. S. Army Fliers—San Francisco to Honolulu. 

Japanese Fliers—Around Japan. 

Col. Skala—Prague to Tokio. 

Art Goebel—San Francisco to Honolulu. (Dole Prize 
winner ) 

Practically all aircraft manufacturers of importance 

use Mobiloil in their test and development work. 


How Mobiloil quality saves money 
Aviators insist on Mobiloil because they can’t 
risk engine failure. Their lives are at stake. 


Engine failures in your car, truck or tractor 
do not threaten you with injuries. But they cer- 
tainly cost money. 


Perhaps Mobiloil costs a few cents more per 
gallon than you now pay for oil. But one small 
repair caused by your cheap oil may cost more 
than a whole year’s supply of Mobiloil. 


In addition, Mobiloil usually shows a reduc- 
tion of oil consumption of from 15% to 50% in 
tractor engines, thus saving its extra cost in 
lower consumption alone. The extra protection 
against repairs and breakdowns costs you 
nothing. 









Make this chart your guide 


If your car is not listed below see the 
complete M obiloil Chart at your dealer's, 
It recommends the correct grades for 
all cars, trucks and tractors, etc 




















1928 1927 1926 1925 
NAMES OF .-- Engine | Eng G Engine 
PASSENGER GPVuse CIEE RES 
CARS E 3 ei E s E 3 
E s E € E c £ < 
Z1esi|aA(|F [ASIA IB 
Buick A Arc A | Arc A | Ar A | Arc 
Cadill BB | Arc | BB | Arc | BB | Arc \ Arc 
Chandler Spec.6-<yl] A | Arc Ail A 
ther A An A | Arc A | Arc \ Arc 
Chevrolet A Arc A Arc A Arc 4 Arc 
Chrysler 4-cy \ Arc A Arc A | Are A Arc 
Imp. 80 BB | Are ALA A A 
her » A | Arc ATAITAIA!|A 
Dodge B A Arc A Arc \ Arc A Ar 
Durant ee A | An A Arc A Arc 
Essex . A | Arc A Arc A Arc 4 Arc 
Ford, Model A A> | Ar 
Model 1 I I I I I 
branklin BB | Arc BB | BB] BB | BB} BB) BB 
Hudson | A |Arc.} A | Are.] A | Arc.] A | Arc 
Hupmob A |Arc| A |Arc.] A | Arc] A | Arc 
eee A Arc A Arc A Ar 4 Ar 
Oakland A Arc A Arc A Arc A Ar 
Oldsmobile A Ar 4 Arc A Arc A Ar 
Overland, a 4 Arc A Arc A Arc 
Packard 4 | Ar A Arc A Ar 4 Arc 
Paige A | Arc.| A | Arc.| Arc. | Ar 
Pont \ Arc A Ar A Ar 
Ree A Arc A Ar A Arc \ Ar 
tar . 4 Arc A Arc A 4 A Ar 
Studebake . A | Arc A | An A | Ar A IA 
Vel A | Are A Ar A Arc A Ar 
W . ey . B Arc b Arc 
6<cvil BB | Arc BB | Are BB | Arc BB A 














Mobiloil 


The World’s Quality Oil 





The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloll for engine lubri- 
cation of prominent passenger cars are specified above 





New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, “Boston, Buffalo, “Detroit, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, “Dallas 
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How Many Acres of Potatoes? 
_— is some likelihood that the 


potato crowers of the United States 
may guess wrong during 1928, in so far 
the profitable acreage of 
potatoes is concerned. Reports from 
Washington the likelihood of 
an increase of 10 to 15 percent in potato 
acreage in 1928, 

Consider the following statistics gath- 


United States department 


as guessing on 


t 


, 
Indicate 


ered DY the 


Ave. price per 
bu. received 
by Middle 

Acreage in the west growers 
United States December lst 
t 307 OOO > 08 
3.816.000 AZ 
3,327 000 A 
3,092 000 1.6 
3,122,000 1.3: 
3,505,000 65 
The losses sustained in 1922 caused 

the acreage to drop rapidly until 1925, 

when low acreage and bad weather re- 

sulted in a short crop and a record high 

erage price to growers in Successful 
farming territory. This price, however, 
seems to have wiped out all memories 
of previous disastrous seasons, for the 
crop acreage immediately increased and 
by 1927 the price per bushel was down 
to 65 cents. In other 
words, an increase of 


Potato 


SUCCESSFUL 
particularly potatoes, 
more fruits and vege- 


starchy foods, 
and consuming 
tables. 

Over 203.000 carloads of seventy- 
seven kinds of fruits and vegetables were 
unloaded at New York City in 1925. 
All of these fruits and vegetables com- 
pete with or displace potatoes to some 
degree, since the stomach of the average 
person 1s rather definitely circumscribed 
in capacity. 

Many people are not eliminating po- 
tatoes entirely, however, for they are a 
cheap food and many consumers will 
pay high prices when the crop is short 
rather than forego them entirely. But 
the rule works both ways. Altho people 
are reluctant to do without potatoes 
when prices are high, they are hkewise 
reluctant to increase their consumption 
when prices are low, because potatoes 
are not. regarded as a good substitute 
for other foods. 

The price of potatoes is therefore 
much more sensitive to changes in sup- 
ply than formerly. Large crops are al- 
most certain to result in very low prices, 
which are disastrous to the grower and 
are by no means an unmixed blessing to 
the consumer for they usually result in 
too drastic a reduction in acreage. 

“What is the proper acreage of pota- 
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taising the Dairy Heifer. Leaflet 14, 
United States Department. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Care of the Dairy Cow at Calving 
Time. Leaflet 10, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

Cull Your Flock. Circular 180, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Quack Grass Control. Circular 25, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


High-Grade Oil Saves Repairs 
DO a lot of unnecessary work on cars 
and tractors,’’ said W. O. Gilmore, 

mechanic in a farming community in 

Greene county, Missouri, ‘“‘work that 

could have been avoided if the farmers 

had been more careful about their oil. 

Cylinder oil is not just cylinder oil. 

There is a lot of oil on the market that 

should never be used in a good tractor 

or a car. It has no body and makes a 

poor lubricant after it has been used a 

short while. 

“Much of the repairing of motor 
bearings that I do is caused by farmérs 
being eareless about their oi!. The best 
oil I handle—one that has stood the 
test on many occasions, costs but a 
few cents more than a cheaper grade | 
am forced to keep be- 
cause of the many 





approximately 24 per- 
cent in production 
during the past. three 
years has resulted in 
a decrease of 60 per- 
cent In rice per 
bushel received by the 
ave rage potato growe r 
in the middle 

What will happen 
if the expected in- 
crease in acreage takes 
place during 1928 and 
the weather is favor- 
able? It is anyone's 
guess. But if a 10 per- 
cent increase in acre- 
age takes place, and 
if the crop yield per 
acre in 1928 is equal 
to the average for the 


west. 





38.6 


million increase 


\ 
t 

“J gast of Mississippi 5.6 
/ 


J west of Mississippi 


mil n decrease 
ncereas 


calls I have for it. 
Yet in a year’s time 
the good oil will save 
more in repair bills 
than the total cost of 
the oil. 

“Farmers should 
give just as much at- 
tention to the kind 
of lubrication they 
give -their cars. and 
tractors as to the 
kind of feed they give 
their stock.” 

Gilmore indicated 
a tractor on which he 
was working, picking 
up a bearing which 
had been removed 
because it was badly 
worn. “All because 








past five years, there 
is a strong likelihood 
that 1928 will bring forth a 430 to 440 
million bushel potato crop, with prices 
probably ranging from 25 to 35 cents 
per bushel to the Middlewest grower. 
Such prices constitute a severe penalty 
for guessing wrong. 

Average crop yields of potatoes in the 
United States have steadily increased 
from 97.3 bushels per acre in 1909-1913 
to 109.4 bushels per acre for the period 
1921-1927. A great deal of the increased 
yield was due to the better quality. of 
seed potatoes planted and more careful 
production. If increased yields per acre 
and increased acreage go hand in hand, 
the results are likely to be disastrous. 
There is a sufficient supply of certified 
seed potatoes available this year to 
plant 20 percent of the entire potato 
acreage contemplated. 

The buyer for a large chain of hotels 
stated recently that his patrons were 
not eating half as many potatoes as were 
called for a decade ago. The manager of 
a low-priced chain of restaurants stated 
that he could see no difference in potato 
consumption by his patrons. Grocery 
chain store system buyers insist that 


people are reducing consumption of 


toes to plant in 1928?” The crop de- 
pends to a larger extent on the weather 
than on any other factor. Since it has 
not yet been possible to forecast weather 
accurately far in advance, one can only 
assume that the crop yield per acre dur- 
ing 1928 will be normal. 

Only poor weather and below average 
crop yields in the eastern and west cen- 
tral states prevented a much larger crop 
in 1927, despite increases in acreage over 
the entire territory. There do not seem 
to be any sound economic reasons why 
the potato acreage in the United States 
should be increased at all during 1928. 
This would seem to be a good year for 
farmers to practice in potato planting 
some of the conservatism for which they 
are justly celebrated —D. M. P. Ras- 
mussen, Cornell University. 


New Free Bulletins 
Seed Treatment for Corn Diseases. 
Circular 108, Iowa State College, Ames. 
Chemical Dust Treatments for Dent 
Corn. Circular 34, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
pt. 


of poor lubrication,” 
he said. ‘Yet the 
farmer has been blaming the com- 
pany for using poor material in the 
tractor. He’s careful about the kind 
of oil he uses in his car—and I think 
after this he’ll not use ‘just any oil’ in 
the tractor.”—C. F., Mo. 


Obstructing Public Roads 


To wrongful obstruction of a public 
highway is not merely a wrong 
against the governmental authorities in 
control of the road. Persons who sus- 
tain a definite money loss as a direct 
result of the obstruction have a valid 
claim for damages against the guilty 
party. In a recent case, the Kentucky 
court of appeals cites decisions from 
several other states supporting this 
statement of the law.—A. L, H. 5. 


Farmers of Pennington county, Min- 
nesota, have been buying acid phos- 
phate by the carload for use principally 


on thin spots in alfalfa fields. It was 
noticed that in 1925 and 1926 fields 
given an application of phosphate sur- 
vived severe cold weather, while patches 
of alfalfa not so treated succumbed. 
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Mbout this time 
of the year... 


—the romance of the open road 
calls to everyone! But remember 
that most cars today require a 
heavier grade of motor oil for warm 
weather driving; certainly the ma- 
jority of 1928 engines do. 

For today’s finer, faster engines 
run hotter. Upon higher heat. . . 
faster “‘turn over’ . . . depends 
their increased efficiency. Such en- 
gines demand exact lubrication; the 
right grade of motor oil is not 
only important, it is imperative. 

Texaco Motor Oil, clean, clear, 
golden . . . is scientifically refined 
and of full viscous body. Each 
gtade is designed to provide correct 
lubrication for a definite type of 
engine. 

Change your motor oil now. 
F And while you are changing make 
sure of both brand and grade. This is 


eon A tamer the invariable practice of those 
TEXACO LUBRI ON C motorists who know that flawless 


: f 
The makes of cars listed represent more than 947 motoring and Texaco lubrication 
of all cars in service. Check carefully to see if 
your car requires a change to summer grade seem to be inseparable partners. 
NOTE: Cold Weather recommendations apply at temperatures A dealer near you sells golden 
below 50° F. Where two grades are indicated, the heavier oil 


should be used during extremely hot weather Texaco Motor Oil. The Texaco 


Make Cold | Warm Make Cold | Warm Red Star and Green T identifies him. 
of Car Weather Weather of Car Weather Weather 


Buick | ™M H | LaSalle EH or S ~~ 

Cadillac H EH orS | Lincoln E : 7 Pe 
Chandler M H or EH | Marmon } H or EH With she first 51g" af = wf wer ~ te 
Chevrolee H H or EH ||Nash } H or EH your crankcase drained, flushed and refilled 
Chtysler H H or EH _||Oakland ? H with fresh oil. Most cars require a change 
Dodge M H or EH _||Oldsmobile } H in grade also. Consult the Condensed Texaco 
Essex M H or EH! Overland } H Lubrication Chart to the left. 

Ford A M | H Packard EH or S 
Ford T FF F Peerless } H 


Franklin H EH Pontiac H 
Hudson M H | Reo H T E X A ¢ 
Hupmobile M H | Star H 


Jewett M H Studebaker M H or EH 
M Hi Willys-Knight __M EH _ GOLDEN 


Jordan 


NOTE: Theletter M onthe Texaco Chart indicates Texaco Medium; H M oO TO R oO ] a 


indicates Texaco Heavy; EH indicates Texaco Exira Heavy; S$ indicates 
Texaco Super Heavy. Texaco Golden Motor Oils, grade for grade, comply 
with the viscosity grades of the Society of Automotive Engineers(S.A.E.). 












































THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City, Texaco Petroleum Products 
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motorists 


CUT TIRE 


EXPENS 
Li 


XPERIENCED motorists are ree 
ducing their tire expense by fol- 
lowing these simple suggestions: 

FIRST: They see that a genuine 
oc hrader \ alve Inside, in good cone 
dition, is in every tire valve. 

SECOND: They make sure they 
have an improved Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap screwed down tight by 
hand on every valve. 

Should the valve inside become 
worn or damaged, this cap prevents 
escape of air at mouth of valve until 
a new inside can be inserted. 

Always carry extra Schrader Valve 
Caps and Valve Insides in your car 
for emergencies. Both are sold in red 
metal boxes of five at 25c a box. 

Schrader products are sold by over 


"we 
dealers throughout the world. 


ER’S SON, Inc., 


Toront 


BROOKLYN 


London 


Schracer 
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It Pays to Dust Seed Corn 


ATHOLOGISTS of the Iowa state 
college have found that it pays to 
treat seed corn with chemical dust 
treatments. The principal effect of the 
treatment seems to be to control the 
dry rot which shows principally in its 
damage to the ear. (The so-called dry 
rot, or Diplodia, is a different disease 
than root rot.) The dusts that were 
used for this purpose were secured from 
a number of different manufacturers and 
several proved to very effective. 
These results are similar to those that 
have been secured by farmers in dif- 
ferent parts of Iowa. 

In tests conducted by county agents 
over the state there were some dusts 
that did not give any definite results, 
while with some of the material which 
has been placed on the market the re- 
sults were detrimental, perhaps due to 
the injury of the seed. The average 
cost of the treatment is only about four 
cents per acre. 

In these tests it was found that the 
best results were secured with seed corn 
that had been saved early in the fall, and 
rapidly dried. Such seed when treated 
showed the most outstanding results. 
On the C. P. Hanson farm treated seed 
seemed to withstand best the molds and 
rots which developed during the ex- 
tremely wet weather last spring. To 
find out just what the effect would be 
on the seed, Martin Uhl planted treated 

untreated seed in a box side by 
side. The treated seed had every ad- 
vantage the untreated when it 
came to rapidity and vigor of growth. 
On the Hans Hanson farm treated seed 
came up quicker and with more vigor. 
We found that in most all of these cases 
where this material was used last year, 
it will be used again this year. The cost 
of the treatment in every case was con- 

nominal and the method of 
treatment very simple.—A. A. B., lowa. 
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successful growing of this fruit are dis- 
cussed, 

Harpy Suruss. By Waugh. 124 pp. 
New York. Judd Co. $1.25. 

The widespread interest in home 
beautification and landscaping makes 
this book very timely. 

Chapters are devoted to planting and 
where to plant, pruning, ete. 
Many excellent illustrations have been 
used. 


Orange 


care, 


MuskMELON Propuction. By Lloyd. 
126 pp. New York. Orange Judd Co, 
$1.25. 

Special consideration has been given 
to the commercial growing of musk- 
melons. 


Tue ELeMENTs oF Livestock JupG- 
ING. By Smith. 148 pp. Philadelphia. 
Lippincott Co. 

The title covers the purpose of this 
book. William W. Smith is professor 
of animal husbandry, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Excellent. illustrations have been 
used and the scale of points for all class 
of livestock is given. 


Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 
Continued fr 


page 5 


) may be ruined, 
raises in_ the 

time. Sand- 
hopeless for if 


much, the plants 


the cro] 


thing becauss 
especially any* 
ground, in a very short 
whipped corn is almost 
the injury amounts to 
never recover. 


i\Cross 


WE have found it well worthwhile to 
cultivate the alfalfa each yeal 
Discing never looked liketherightsystem 
I like the work of some spring-toothed 
outfit much better. It loosens the sur- 
face with less dam igre to the alfalfa roots 
and throws out much of the grass that 
is starting. A spring-toothed machine 
with special points for alfalfa cultiva- 
tion is the best tool I have 1 sup- 
pose it would do more good if we culti- 
vated it after each cutting but we have 
never found time for more than an early 
spring cultivation. 


seen 


VOR using a 
found corn plante 


three feet two pr 


hree feet four or 
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In good graded schools they have made 
itisiactory progress, In the average 
one-room rural school the gain has been 
much less yet the time of the child has 
been consumed just the same, and even 
childhood, years do not repeat them- 
It is not necessarily the teacher's 
ult that more was not accomplished 
he is laboring under too great a handi 
p In the first place, the classes ar 
ften too small to develop the needed 
petus from competition. Again there 
re so many grades and classes that 
me must be neglected. There is usually 
dequate supervision and very often 
he child passes annually from grade to 
de with little regard for his work. As 
result, altho by the aid of a year’s 
mming for that purpose he may be 
e at the end of eight years to pass the 
ghth grade examination, he often finds 
mself absolutely at sea in trying to do 
litable work in high school. I know 
t under present agricultural financial 
litions, much of a change is impossi- 
but I have’no feeling of sadness re 
rding the time when the one-room 
ol can be eliminated from our sys- 


] 
eirves 


Must the Country Church Move 


to Town? 


Continued from page 9 


ittitude will keep alive the country 
h. It is the spirit of informal, un 
nding, neighborhood worship. While 
| conditions in the city stifle that 
it will still live as long as men and 
in the open country 
You must not think I am ignoring the 
dangers which confront the country 
h just as they do all churches. | 
v they must struggle, as city church- 
ust struggle, against a kind of oppo- 
n which is particularly strong just 
They must survive a wave of cold 
terialistic philosophy. But 
membership of the rural church is 
le up of the kind of men and women 
e described, the welfare of the in- 
tution is not so greatly threatened as 
it of the town church. 
» be sure, very many country meet- 
are being deserted and al- 
d to fall into disuse. That is very 
tural. In the early days the mistake 
made of building them too close 
cether. But in the part of my state in 
h I work, and I have been over the 
rritory enough to know it pretty well 
think of no farm community 
not have access to 
meeting place where services ar 


hn uve 


because 


I ouses 


does some 


he districts in which I work I have 
the spirit which can alone keep 
intry church alive. It is the 

t of brotherhood and responsibility 
ise [ have found it, I look upon my 
f labor as one with opportunities 
-onfident that the country church 
ain alive and active as long as 


are farming communities in 


xperimental Fur Farm of the 
gical Survey,”’ leaflet No. 6, may 
tained from the United States de- 

nt of agriculture, Washington, 
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Buying 








inferior tires 


¥ 


is an easy way 


to waste money 


OU can’t 


at the price of “‘serubs.”’ 


buy purebred livestock 












A tire manufacturer can build tires to sell at any 


price you want to pay, but below a certain prict 


he can’t sell you good tires. 


Remember that the 


next time you are tempted to buy bargain tires. 


Among the better known manufacturers Kelly- 


Springfield has always held a leading place. 


You 


cannot buy better tires than Kellys, at any pric 
You cannot buy tires as good for any less. 


Scrub stock doesn’t pay. 
tires. 


KELL 


Neither do scrub 


You'll find it pays to buy Kellys. 
“Kelly dealers everywhere 
there must be one in your tow? 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG NEW 








YORK, N. x. 


BALLOON IRES 





S hardly @ garden without bean 








E didn’t have a garden 
last year. I thought I 
was too busy for a gar- 
den. I thought we could buy vege- 
tables when we wanted them for 
as little as it would ac tually COST 
to raise them. By the time my 
mistake was evident it was too 
late to put in a real garden. We 
had the space for it, and all that, 
but spring was gone, summer well 
advanced, and we had no garden 
A month ago, figuring from the dav 
1 am writing this, my wife asked, 
“Have vou ordered those Kentucky 
wonder beans yet?” I hadn't. I ex- 
plained that it was still three months 
until planting time. The reply was en- 
lightening, “Yes, but we're going to 
have green beans and a real garden this 
year if I have to keep at you every 
day.” Consequently, I have been very 
busy cleaning up our garden, two 
months before we can plant anything 
at all. We have found that a garden 
pays in dollars and cents, and not only 
in dollars and cents, but in the real 
satisfaction of the very highest quality 


Oo! food. 


plete a salad, to say nothing of other 
yourow? garde n should provide the cukes 
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Let’s Have a Real 


Home Garden 
By L. S. GOODE 


] am told by experiment station m« 
that sweet corn loses half its sugar an 
agree therefore its flavor, in twenty-fou 
hours after it is picked. We got tired 
of sweet corn last summer—that lac} 

of flavoring may have been the 
reason. We never did get tired o 
sweet corn picked from our ow 
garden just before the corn 
prepared for the table. So now ws 
have on hand enough yellow ban- 
tam and country gentlemen set 
to plant a succession of sweet con 
Beans? Well, that’s a favorit: 
around our house, and again it’s 


Lani re al home garde ner uw 


Tomatoes like these are really worthy 
of a bit of pride when you prod ice 


the Ve in Your own garde? 














Of course a garden u ill require some care 

but long rows and the field cultivator will 

take much of the burden from the man with 
the hoe 


a succession of crops from early to late 
with bush beans, and with plenty, and 
I mean plenty, of pole beans of that 
ever-popular Kentucky wonder. 

Then there is the tomato patch— 
that is one crop we can always raise 
I said we had no garden last year, but 
I forgot a few tomato plants that came 
up volunteer, and that provided us 
with tomatoes enough for slicing and 
for summer use. Now we have decided 
that we could have canned in the pres- 
sure cooker enough tomatoes for ail 


A, 


winter at a saving of (Cont. on p. 27 
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fer Economical Transportation 





/ CHEVROLET 
Abe 


= __ 





“Thrilling 


Performance 





~ Proved on the World’s Greatest Proving Ground 


New Low Prices 


orRoadecer® °495  Extasier - °665 | 
Coach 2 « *O85 Tanasu'= = °715 
The Utility Truck 

Coupe -«- « $595 (Chassis Only) $495 


The 4-Door 


Sedan - « $675 


Js 


Offering all the power, speed and stamina 
of an improved valve-in-head motor... 
constructed throughout of the finest quality 
materials, with precision methods of manu- 
facturing that are unsurpassed ...and with 
its performance and dependability proved 
by millions of miles of testing on the great 
General Motors Proving Ground— 


—the Bigger and Better Chevrolet is designed 
and built to deliver the strenuous perform- 
ance a motor car must give when used on 
the farm. 


From the heavy, banjo-type rear axle and 
the stronger, sturdier frame...to the 
powerful 4-wheel brakes and ball bearing 
worm and gear steering mechanism—this 
sensational new car is built to stand up! 


Go: - A &-8., 3 gf 


nS 


Every unit of the chassis is designed with 
a margin of over-strength that assures 
faultless performance under every condi- 
tion of usage. Nor is this strength of 
construction confined to the chassis alone 
—for the beautiful new Fisher bodiés are 
built of the strongest and most durable 
combination of materials known to the 
body builder’s craft . . . wood and steel, 
each reenforcing the other! 


The nearest Chevrolet dealer has on dis- 
play a complete showing of the new 
Chevrolet models. Go see them. You'll 
find beauty, performance and high quality 
construction that you never thought pos- 
sible in an automobile at such amazing 
low prices. 


L O W CS e-F 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Light Delivery $ 
(Chassis Only) 375 — 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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CHAMPION 


Champion reminds 
you that to enjoy perfect 
engine performance during 
the next twelve months you 
should install a complete new 
set of spark plugs now. 


You should renew even 
Champion Spark Plugs, which 
give much better service for 
a much longer period than 
any other spark plug. 


If you have used your spark 
plugs more than 10,000 miles, 
a new set of dependable 
Champions will noticeably 
improve power and speed and 
save their cost many times 
over in less gas and oil used. 


Farm owners operating trucks, 
tractors, stationary engines 
and other engine-driven farm 
equipment will find this a 
genuine economy. 


Make Champion National 

Change Week— May 6th to 

12th—your yearly reminder to 

install a complete new set of 
Champions. Any 
one of more than 
100,000 dealers 
will be glad to 
serve you. 


Champion-for 
all engines 
other than 
Ford—75c 


Champion X— 
for Model T 
Ford and Ford- 
son Tractor 
—60c 


Champion 3X 
—for Model A 
Fordand Mod- 
el AA Ford 
Truck—75c 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO. OHIO, 
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Stopping Raspberry Anthrac- 
nose 


T is nothing rare to see a number of 

rough scabby, possibly even cracked 
canes in the raspberry patch. It may 
be that it is nothing serious, but the 
chances are that anthracnose is present, 
for these are symptoms of that disease. 
If you are especially observant you 
may .see some small purplish spots on 
the canes, which increase in size as the 


| days pass. The centers of these spots 





| somewhat 


become a whitish color, and as the spots 
increase in size they may join together 
with other spots, and finally the cane 
may be entirely girdled. Then comes 
the scabby, possibly cracked condition 
of the cane, if the disease i§ very bad. 
Of course, the canes cannot conduct 
sap in that condition, so they naturally 
die. 


HE disease is caused by a fungus 

which lives and grows in the plant 
it attacks. It feeds at the expense of 
the plant. Naturally, the portions of 
the plant where the fungus makes its 
attack die. Usually the lower portions 
of the canes are attacked first, and the 
diseased area is gradually extended up- 
ward. While the canes alone may be 
attacked, still the disease affects leaves, 
stems, and even the fruit. Usually no 
fruit forms because of the serious cur- 
tailment of plant food. Even tho the 
fruit forms, it may either fail to ma- 
ture or be rendered unfit for use, due 
to the effects of the disease. 

There are several ways of going after 
the disease. In the first place, annual 
pruning should be made the rule. All 
the old canes should be cut out. Among 
the canes removed include also all the 
young ones that are badly infested just 
as soon as the fruit is off. All these 
prunings should be burned as soon as 
possible. 

Thin the patch out so that the plants 
will have lots of room. Light and air 
will help in the fight. against anthrac- 
nose. Keep the weeds down and out. 
Tall grass has no place in the berry 
patch either. Fewer canes in the row, 
and rows further apart is a good rule 
for the infested patch. It may be best 
to plant a new patch a safe distance 
away. You will find that it pays to re- 
duce the length of time the raspberry 
patch occupies the ground. In select- 
ing plants choose those free from any 
ose Whatever of the disease. 


anthract1 


Chickory as a Lawn Weed 
i YLLOWING the use of impure 


4 } 4 1 

seed, the lawn sometimes becomes 
peppered with rosettes of milky-juiced 
leaves growing from fleshy roots that 
the roots of the 
dandelions. The flowers, how 

blue instead of vellow 

conditions they 
almost stemless, maturing seeds s 


each of the 


. hl 
resembie 
common 
ever, are 

} , 1 
under lawn become 

rely 
mower, just as dande- 


lant is chicory, the same species 

ntly found along roadsides and in 
fields and sometimes called blue lettuce 
on account of the milky juice in the foli- 


age. In pastures it taints the flavor of 
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dairy products but the young, succulent 
roots are edible when creamed like 
carrots and the tender young leaves may 
be cut for greens. The species is some- 
times cultivated for the fleshy root. 
Chicory in the lawn should be handled 
in a manner similar to dandelions. If 
there is any bluegrass at all present, the 
best mode of attack is to encourage the 
grass so it will crowd out the chicory. 
This can best be done by fertilizing with 
a 50-50 mixture of sulphate of ammonia 
and a good complete fertilizer applied at 
the rate of 10 pounds per 1,000 square 
feet and watered in. Two applications 
during the spring and another in the 
fall should produce good results in two 
or three years by the formation of a 
tight turf in which there will be little 
room for chicory and similar weeds. 
Scattered chicory plants should be 
cut below the crowns and a handful of 


dry salt placed on each of the newly cut 
surfaces to prevent sprouting. A few 
drops of crude carbolic acid or commer- 
cial sulphuric acid will also prove effec- 
tive in preventing sprouting.—A. A. H., 
Ind. 


Sprays and Dusts Irritating to 
the Eyes 


FEW vears agoself-boiled limesulfur 

44 was the universal spray for peaches 
and Japanese plums. Today the dry-mix 
sulfur-lime spray and sulfur dusts have 
largely replaced the self-boiled 
Self-boiled sulfur, even tho it was messy 
and required a great deal of time to 
prepare and use, possessed one advan- 
tage the materials. It 
caused no great discomfort to the user 
Both the dry-mix spray and sulfur 
dust are irritating to the eyes. Iti 


4 S 1 
unusual for tl either 
pain unles 


spray. 


over newer 


Is not 
1e user of 
considerable 
worn, and goggles al 
to the 


in 


operat 


After one has us 
sulfur dust, he 

scrub the evelids 
with & solt ) 
milk in the eves 
wash cup Is necessary. 
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After wa ning 
A small eye 


-M. M., Ind. 
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Spray or Dust Potatoes 


HERE are many farmers who are 

kept from growing potatoes because 
they do not have the facilities with 
which to spray them, since the general 
recommendatien is that potato sprays 
to be effective against leaf hopper, to 
which tip burn, leaf roll, and other simi- 
lar troubles are traced, must carry a 
pressure of at least 150 pounds. On 
many farms it is impossible to get 
enough water. On others the potatoes 
are some distance from the buildings, 
necessitating the hauling of heavy sup- 
pliesof waterand machinery. And stillon 
others the soil is too rough to haul a 
sprayer around with any degree of satis- 
faction. With dusters on the market, 
srowers are asking what results they 
can expect from them. 

Some comparisons of dusting and 
spraying potatoes have been carried on 
by H. C. Moore of Michigan state col- 
lege with very interesting results. The 
dusting was not quite as effective as the 
liquid spray in controlling leaf hopper 
but gave very good control. The 
sprayed potatoes yeilded fifteen bushels 
per acre more than the dusted, but the 
dusted potatoes yielded fifty bushels 
more per acre than the check plot which 
got no treatment. To get an idea of 
leaf hopper control, on a unit of plants, 
Moore counted the leaf hoppers present. 
On the sprayed plot there were seven, 
on the dusted plot nine, and on the un- 
treated plot forty-eight. A month later, 
he again made unit counts. This time 
there were ten hoppers on the sprayed 
plants, ten on the dusted plants and 
forty-eight on the untreated plot. The 
plants not treated were nearly dead 
while both the sprayed and dusted 
plants were green and thrifty.—I. J. M. 


Potatoes Net Big Profit 


IX miles east of South Haven, Michi- 

gan, is a rather poor stretch of soil 
in among the sand dunes that clutter 
part of the extreme western coast of 
lower Michigan. This community is 
known as Jericho. Extending his activi- 
ties to all parts of the county in the 
course of his regular duties, Wm. F. 
Johnston, county agent of Van Buren 
county, found a likely group of boys and 
girls in this community. Accordingly in 
the summer of 1926 they organized 
themselves into a boys’ and girls’ club 
and chose for their club name—Jericho 
Jolly Juniors. 

Last year, without any improved seed 
or other advantages, they came thru 
with good work and made fine exhibits 

t the county fair. Edgar Till was the 
county champion. 

Last spring he went at it to beat his 
own record. He rented as good a tim- 
othy sod as he could find close, put on 
three spreader loads of manure to the 
lialf-aere, and in addition he used 500 
pounds of a 2-16-4 fertilizer. The pota- 

s were planted twelve inches apart 

d he secured a yield of 196 bushels per 

re, which made him a net profit of 
‘s4.32 on his half-acre. The potato 

ints were sprayed five times. 

w again he was club champion. 














This | 


Even now he is planning on beating | 


is record again next year. 
rented an alfalfa sod on which to plant 
his potatoes and expects to use even 
more fertilizer.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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DEAR SIR: 


Iam putting myself on record because 
you ought to have the simple facts 
about me. I am built different from any 
other tractor and am ready to take over 
your complete power job—corn and 
other row crops, and all, from plowing 
to harvesting, and the year ’round. The 
fewer horses on the place, the better 
you and I will get along. That’s why 
my name is FARMALL. 


Here are some big points I want to 
hammer home: [| have brought in real 
horseless farming on many farms. That’s 
one point. Another is that I like to work 
with one man. On most any operation, 
coupled with most any machine, I’m a 
one-man outfit. You can imagine what 
that means in saving labor expense, and 
keeping your costs down. And that’sthe 
secret in profitable farming today. 

Look at my photo above: my peculiar 
style of beauty is what makes me the 
humdinger I am when it comes to 
planting. cultivating, haying, plowing, 
belt work or what have you got? You 
may say I’ve got brass but I’ve also got 
the goods. Modesty must go by the 
board to help revolutionize row-crop pro- 
duction, and that’swhat FARMALL, the 
one real general-purpose tractor, is doing 
in every section where its efficiency is 
known. 

I aim to replace an average of six or 


eight animals wherever I go to work 
and I’ve got my own special crew of 
machines that work hand in glove with 
me—such as planters (2 and 4-row), 
cultivators (2 and 4-row), mowers (7-ft., 
and a 7-ft. trailer mower besides), 
middle busters, lister cultivators (4 
row), sweep rakes, beet tools, potato 
tools, etc. There are outfits to get things 
done! These machines help you cash in 
liberally on the Farmall advantages. Or, 
I'll work with any machine you’ve got, 
from January 1 to Christmas. At plow- 
ing, two furrows is. my habit and they 
can’t beat me at the job. The same 
goes for grain and corn harvest, belt 
work, and everything else. 

In every section where I am demon- 
strated they put me to work in good 
numbers, and you can find farmers 
everywhere who will back’up every 
statement made by me or my designers 
and builders. The dealer is always on 
hand to help out on any servicing I 
may ask for in years to come. 


My headquarters in your locality is 
the store of the McCormick-Deering 
dealer. Go in and look me over. We 
will be glad to give you a demonstration, 
there or on your own land. Write to 
the Harvester Company for a catalog 
about me. 

Yours for better farming, 


C. A. FARMALL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


One man and a 4row Farmall 
cultivator in early cultivating 
cleans the rows at the rate of 
35 to 50 acres a day, and 50 to 60 
acres @ day in later cultivatings. 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Sg is s just fun| 


a 9 Select Good Seed 
OW. NE of the most important factors 


to success in vegetable gardening 
is the use of good seed. The seed bed 
may be in fine tilth, temperature and 
moisture conditions may be ideal, but if 
the seed is poor a low germination will 
result. 

The gardener who plants poor seed 
and obtams a low percentage germina- 
tion has wasted his time, effort and 
money, as well as his opportunity of se- 
curing an early crop. What then should 
one do to insure himself of planting 
good seed ? 








ARDENING need not take much 
time. Gardening need not be tiree 


some, dreaded work. Witha BA RKER ~ ——— ~ ~q HE R E are several sources from WwW hich 
you can give your garden the frequent and Se || , om Ee , 1 >} } : TI | 
timely attention a garden must have—it’s so Hil ‘s seed May be O tained. 1€ garaener 
easy and swift and thorough. < AH/{]| soe may grow his own seed, he may buy 
The BARKER is a man’s machine which a woman iH}! “i “White: lg arena = eur Be 
or a boy or girl can use. Like pushing rotating bi ts ea LAA ’ < -~ 2 he from the corner grocery store, or order 
jerking or tugging, no strain. Eight rotat ng ylades Gee » gpedsc , 4 ir > pots y f 
and the underground knife destroy the weeds, on the ‘ the seeds by mail from the catalog 0! 
eprouting weedlets. | “BEST WEED KILLER EVE some reputable seedsman. There are 
SED."" Atthe same time they work the surface per- 4 . 
ao aerate the ground, break up the clods and crust AN good points to all of these methods, 
and level the top into a moisture-retaining soil mulch, ! 3 . , 4 : irat 
It has shovels for deeper cultivation; guards to protect PER AN ~~ : altho some are more desirable than 
the leaves. Inexpensive. others 
You need a BARKER, Your garden needs a BAR- 4 ry, ‘ , —. ; 
KER. Let us tell you what market growers, florists and x Home production of seed can be done 
home garden growers everywhere say about it: show you , 1 J Po on & | } . 
many pictures of the machine and its work; show the SS ae a) without much trouble in the case of cer- 
seven different sizes and how little it costs delivered to \ ¢ . ain ‘acgeat« =~ rixy . anety f 
you. Send for this free book now. Use the coupon;or os . ; ¥ tain vegetables. ( nly one variety Ol 
& post-card will do. ADE each vegetable should be grown at a 
BARKER MFG. Cco., Seene Ging Nebr. 4 ‘ee ee ay NE DY time, however, since there is serious dan- 
: ; ger of crossing. Care must be taken in 
the selection of seed plants in order to 
preserve the desired types. Home pro- 
duction of seed is more adapted to com- 
mercial vegetable growers since they 
deal with very few varieties and ofte 
develop strains particularly adapted to 
their needs. It is more satisfactory for 
the small gardener to purchase his seed 
rather than to try to grow them himself. 
The corner grocery store saves many 
home garden from ruin.’ Too many 
people wait until the last —— te 
plant their gardens and then fall bac 
on the corner grocery for their seed ae. 
; The chief objection is that the 
assortment of varieties is small and the 
irieties offered are of the more com- 
‘ mon sort. High quality varieties can- 
Ese dydinariadiens Excel not usually be secured. 
. 
in Lake County, Florida 


Annual production of early melons is from T HE best pl ice to obtain seed is from 





BARKER MFG. CO., Sole Mfrs., Box 339, David City, Nebr. 
Send free book and special Factory-to-User Offer, postpaid. 











1,000 to 2,000 carloads. Prices range from : 


$1500.00 to $150.00 a car, depending on grade, reputable seed firms. These compa- 

market, season and other factors. A Lake county . : . ; Fixx" 
MEN and WOMEN town is marketing center forthe melons of a large nies issue catalogs containing most ot tl 
° ° ° eqs ° . surrounding territory, with many ‘‘on track” oF ee : ; = f ‘ini ha 2 
in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good buyers located ere for the season Shipments le: idl ng varietie Ol ve ot able and Lilt 
penenies Products to your em Easy aan carly ie Bee and senitene youth July. with discriminating gardener may choos 

r T r ry $O5 25 rt ittle outside competitic aising of ate a 
pall N may Yeou 8 tse led: rth of melons for select winter trade is in the experi- those varieties best suite d to his w ishes 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- aaaih-ditieon. x atl i 
ions. veterina try : a ~ . ns eS Hat intai t .Y 
tions, veterinary and poultry produc ts, Come, Visit Lake County; seed companie m l maintain 1e1 
ete. Over a different daily nocoatie Study the Farming Area standards of quality and on ly , on rare 
ties. No selling experience required— Yy biliti | 
~ Rls ce ou will get a new vision of soil possibilities. 7 T- x . oA] vn > = 

we show you how. Low prices. Big Citrus groves, grape vineyards, cabbage, bean occasions will the ardener need com 


values. SEND COUPON TODAY]! and cucumber fields, and a most diversified out- plain about the germination of seed re- 


put of other fruits and vegetables will interest 


Se eee agseaerua ea you. More than five percent of the entire cash ceived from them. 


6 , crop output of Florida is grown in Lake co,inty. | . , 4 
W.T. RAWLEIGH Co. sel a ( "eters Fr us favor a 7 a ae of } Many com} anes Tun germinatiolr 
, ° production and central location adds to market- | ete 1T ce hefo e ling + 
| Please tell me how I can make more money ry ing advantages. te ts on their seed before sending it ou ; 
. Let us send you descriptive This practice insures the company 0! 
| Name a booklet and road maps to help Pil : re. 
Add in planning your trip. Address handling food seed and protects the 

idres 
es soo GAke COUNTY CHAMBER OF ‘ COMMERCE srower from germination troubles in 
5 Street vares, ori . ‘ 

City.. 4 pete: tate.......... pines eT he spring. some lew seed companie S 


SUPPORTED BY BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
Sa Sanam anaeee all , } . r 
even state on each package the percen 


age germination as tested —H. P. Sevy 
Get Low Prices KINKADECARDEN TRACTOR | “omits tsted it PSs 


To control peach leaf curl, spray just 
on Berry LS +. nesta oven Powet Gite aw before scams starts or while the buds 
Lewredlpworgees Truckers Sa iste, Nurserymen, Catsiog | re just swelling. Concentrated lime- 

Free Catalog! Shows you how you and Poultrymen , Feee | sulfur solution diluted with seven parts 

» ceathggg tol yee y bons et ut American Farm Machine Co. of water makes an efficient spray for 

= ne lar ee ee ee | 1079 33rd Ave.S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | },oth scale and leaf curl. 

NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO, Box 129, NEW ALBANY IND aes 


Write for our Evidence of In- Ask the Subscribers’ Information Bu- 
renti 31g and guide book . . : “Pe 
GEE World's Record Corn Crop was erown INVENTORS vention Blank and a inaa | reau, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 


= from Clarage Seed, Seed of this variety r sketch of your invention for our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS, -_ " : , . rae 
. pn Bn et ’ f a spri ig ileanet. t 1s ee. 
for sale. Dunlap & Son, Box A,Williamsport, Ohio RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D.C. | lowa, for a spraying leafl It is fr 





































Let’s Have a Real Home Garden 


Continued from page 22 


Letter than ten cents a can over what we 
have been paying at the store. 

Since our youngsters need a lot of 
vegetables the year around, and that 
means winter and summer, our plans 
call for more variety of roots for winter 
storage. 


I 


n order to make a little more certain 


that our plans will work out, a piece of 
rood level ground handy to the house, 
ess than twenty feet from the shed 
where the wheel hoe and other garden 
tools are kept, has been selected for the 
main garden. The rows are long enough 
‘o allow cultivation with horse tools in- 
stead of altogether with a hoe. Then the 
main crops for storing and so on are go- 
ng to one edge of a rich field that will 
permit cultivation regularly with field 
crops. 

It is with no desire to bore you that 
ill this detail of plans has been given. 
The idea is that on my place we are go- 
ng to be busier than ever this year, but 
one year without a garden has deter- 
mined us to have a garden this year, as 
ve have had other years, even if we 
1ave to go out and hire extra help on 


some other jobs to make the garden pos- | 


sible. I don’t think this extra help will 
be necessary, tho, for we have rearranged 
things a bit so that it shouldn’t take half 
‘he time it used to take to care for our 
earden. We are going back to our old 
standby varieties that have pleased us 
n the past, and there are a couple of 
‘hings I have never tried before that will 
ive a place. But this is no seed catalog, 
and everyone has a right to enjoy pick- 
ng for himself. High quality comes first 
n home garden choice. For market or 
truck garden, shipping qualities and 
quantity may be all-important. For 
one’s own table you might as well give 
high quality first eall. 
A factor to remember in getting high 


jua 


lity, is richness of soil. We are thank- 


ful that our garden plot is in what was 


old barnyard, mellowed and fitted 


ver the last five years. It is already 
rich enough. But if there is ever any 


le 


stion as to whether the garden is 


rich enough, that question should be 


| 


TT 


7 


led with a few loads of well rotted 
jure. 


HEN there is one last trick I want to 


mention. I saw a sort of mulching tool 
the garden of one of my neighbors, it 


Ca 


,e 


a real time saver, he said, and it 
plemented his wheel hoe. It has to 
ised on clean ground that was kept 
n, but it cut the labor of cultivating 
ng ways. We’re getting that to help 
a little more time. From time to 


ne we shall add other labor saving 


] 


Ol 


( 


an a farmer afford to have a garden? 


iat really doesn’t seem to be the ques- 


? 


It is the question as to whether he 


n ever afford not to have one, we have 


ind. There are ways of cutting cor- 
ers to getting one—best soil on the 


PT) 
I 


Ny 
t 


‘e, long rows with room for team or 
horse, hand tools of improved sort 
t in best of condition, convenience to 
se to make it easy to reach for culti- 


it1on in spare moments, and ease of 


i 


‘ss from the kitchen. 


Those are your part of the deal. 


S 


unshine and rain—that is the other 


irt of the deal, and let’s all be opti- 


ts on that score. 
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See with #& 


2 your own 


eyes how Delco-Light 
transforms your home 





Permit the Delco- Light man to bring his 
special Delco-Light Demonstrating plant to 
your home some evening in May 





A demonstration costs you 
nothing. Places you under no 
obligation. We’ll make ar- 
rangements fo suit your own 
convenience. Read this ad- 
vertisement for the details. 
Then mail the coupon below. 


OU’ VE read how Delco-Light 

brings city comforts to the farm 
—makes the farm home healthier and 
happier — saves time and work and 
money—increases farm profits in 
many ways. 


Now we want to show you—right on 
your farm—just how these results are 
accomplished. We want the local 
Delco-Light man to bring his Delco- 
Light Demonstrating Plant to your 
home. Then we want you to turn the 
switch and see the amazing transfor- 
mation that takes place when bright, 
clean, safe, electric light supplants 
dim and dangerous lamps and lanterns. 


This demonstration costs you noth- 
ing. It doesn’t obligate you in the 
least. So permit us to arrange for this 
Free Demonstration during May, 
which is National Delco-Light Dem- 
onstration Month. 


No more lamps and lanterns 


As you will see, Delco - Light transforms 
your farm. You can give away your dim and 
dangerous lamps and lanterns that add their 
share to the burden of daily toil. You banish 
the terrible menace of open flames. Instead, 
you flood your farm with safe, bright electric 
light. Light in the house. Light in the yard. 
Light in the barns. And you have electric 
power to help you do the work inside the 
house and out— power to run the washing ma- 
chine, the cream separator, the feed grinder, 
and to do other daily tasks. 


In addition, you can enjoy all the advantages 
of pm pew Re by installing a D-L 
Electric Water System which gives you water 
under pressure—at the mere turn of a tap. 


See for yourself 


Let us arrange now for a demonstration in your 
home some evening during May. It's all very 
simple. The Delco-Light man calls at your 
home —runs a small wire from the Delco - Light 
on his car to an electric lamp on your table. 
You turn the switch and flood the room with 


~~ 


Delco- Light 
Demenstrator 
Watch for this 
Orange, Black 
and Cream Color 
Chevrolet — used 
by many of the 
3500 skilled 
DELCO-LIGHT 
farm electric spe- 

cialists. 


bright electric light. You 
and your family will enjoy 
the demonstration. It will be an evening of 
entertainment and education. 


Then, if you like this new way better than the 
old, the Deico - Light man — who is a factory - 
trained farm electric specialist — will tell you 
all about a Deico- Light that's built to suit your 
needs exactly. With you, he'll figure out the 
lowest cost and explain the General Motors 
easy terms, 


Fill out and mail the coupon 


You owe it to yourself and to your family to 
learn what Delco- Light will do for you. There's 
no cost of any kind to you in having this free 
demonstration in your home. Nor does it place 
you under any obligation. Don't miss this 
opportunity. Sign and mail the coupon now, 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. D-116, Dayton, Ohio 


Free Demonstration Coupon 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY | 
Dept. D-116, Dayton, Ohio 


Yes, without cost or obligation on my 
part, you may have the local Deico- Light 
Dealer get in touch with me to seta date | 
for the Free Delco- Light Demonstration 
in my home some night during May. 


PRE ctnadnntmstgeninstntnasabacents 
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More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 
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DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 


Also Manufacturers of 


? 3-@.0. 8 is 8.-* O.2: - 


GENERAL ° 


Electric Water Systems 


MOTORS 
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Junior and Club Department 
For Farm boys and Girls 


Off to Camp 


RAINING, inspiration and vision 
are among the rewards of boys 
and girls who attend 4-H club 


camps. And there are plenty of good 
times, too. ‘“‘It sure was our own fault 
if we didn’t have fun here,” said a 
Dallas county, lowa, boy as he was 
starting home from camp last June. He 
really spoke for most of the 200 who 
attended the five district “Older Farm 
Boys’ Camps” held in Iowa in 1927. 
Eleven camps were held during July 
and August in Indiana last year. 
Camp ‘Full of Pep’ in Knex 
county, claims to be the most 


Conducted by Kirk Fox 


o’clock in the morning to make a special 
study of bird’and animal life. At six 
breakfast was served and by 7:30 
regular classes began. As in Indiana, 
the classes studied trees, insects, soils 
and other topics close to nature. Practi- 
cal subjects were also given. After- 
noons were devoted to sports and rec- 
reation for the purpose of the camp is 
to furnish a two-day outing. 

The boys liked to sing and after the 
camp fires were lighted, such songs as 
“When We Get Together,” “The Mos- 
quito Serenade,’’ and other favorites 
rang out thru the woods. 
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Plans for College 
AY FANCHER, vocational agri- 


culture student in Ridgeway high 
school, Missouri, believes that he has 
produced a remarkable ton litter. Ray 
had for his project a purebred duroc 
gilt. It was his ambition to produce a 
ton litter. He was not discouraged to 
find out that he was only going to have 
nine pigs with which to do it. 

One hundred seventy-nine days later 
he shipped 2,010 pounds of pork with 
the cooperative shippers’ association, 
and topped the St. Joseph market. In 
addition he received a_ ten- 
cent premium. Ray made 





successful after three years. It 
is sponsored by the farm bu- 
reau and other local clubs and 
associations. 

Boys and girls attending 
camp in Indiana are organized 
into Indian tribes. Each tribe 
appoints two dog_ soldiers, 
whose duties are to police the 
members and make rules for 
the camp. Points of honor are 
given to individuals as well as 
the tribes for tribal duties, 
athletic contests, class work, 
and various other activities. 
Each day the standing of the 





$160.43 from the litter. 

It is not so hard to produce 
a ton litter, he says, if one 
feeds a balanced ration, a 
good mineral mixture, and 
keeps his hogs in a thrifty 
condition. Sanitation is an 
important factor and Ray 
kept his pens disinfected and 
his hogs on clean ground. 

His hogs had access to good 
clean water at all times. His 
father had ten shotes of the 
same age. But Ray reports 
that his nine weighed 200 
pounds more than the ten 








tribes is announced. 

Forenoons are given to a 
study of the lessons in trees, 
rocks, birds, insects and small 
animal life. Lessons are also given in 
camp craft, Indian lore, agriculture and 
home economics. Recreation fills the 
afternoons; it may be games, swimming 
or other pleasant activities. When the 
setting sun is casting shadows over trees 
and hills, sunset services are held. 


HE camp fire and story hour are the 
closing events of the day. The 
tribes gather around the fire and then 
there are songs, sturfts, stories and con- 
tests by tribes and by individuals. 
After the camp fire thirty minutes are 
given for everyone to get settled in bed. 
Then taps blow and the day is done. 
Iowa campers started out at five 





Towa club boys studying insects 


The Iowa camps lasted from Friday 
afternoon until Sunday afternoon. Re- 
ligious services were held Sunday morn- 
ing and at noon parents came with lunch 
baskets to take part in the afternoon 
activities. Iowa plans to have more 
clubs. Other states also have similar 
camps, and every boy or girl of club age 
sheuld aspire to attend a camp some 
time. 

Camp life is growing into a part of 
the life of thousands each year. The 
club camp gives the country boys and 
girls an opportunity to meet others 
from their community and helps them 
to realize the importance of the true 
and fundamental things of life. 


that belonged to his father. 
“Dad is a good hog raiser, but 
I put one over on him this 
time.” 

Ray believes there is nothing like 
vocational agriculture and he believes 
in practicing what he preaches. Last 
fall he culled over 4,000 hens for the 
neighbors in his community. There is 
no use in feeding a lot of hens that 
will not pay their board bill and he be- 
lieves that he has saved these people 
over $2,000 feed and labor costs. 

Ray is a chicken man as well as a 
remarkable pork producer. With his 
prize White Wyandotte hen he won 
sweepstakes in the Harrison county 
Poultry show last fall, and he also won 
sweepstakes. 

Upon finishing high school, Ray plans 
to attend agricultural college.—C. L. A. 


Members of the Knox county, Indiana, club camp 
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Another Farming Risk Removed | 


Semesan Increases Yields by Controlling Diseases 


IME lost waiting for seeds that fail 

to germinate is profit lost. Select 
your seed as carefully as you will, give it 
a rigid germination test and you may still 
have a crop failure because unseen disease 
organisms will cause rotting, seedling 
blight, stunted growth, and poor yields of 
low grade crops. 

Scientists recognized that diseases often 
rot the seeds in cold, wet weather and 
impair the vitality and productivity of the 
plants that survive. To meet this urgent 
need of agriculture, du Pont chemists 
developed a series of organic mercurial 
compounds—deadly to diseases but harm- 
less to seeds and plants—the Semesan 
Seed Disinfectants. They have made 
available to the farmer the advantages of 
efficient and practical disease control and 
of increxsed germination, sturdier stands 
and greater yields of better quality prod- 
uce—all at a surprisingly low cost. 

Typical of the results produced by the 
Semesan Seed Disinfectants are those re- 
ported in Circular No. 34 of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, which sum- 
marizes tests over a period of two years 
on various chemical dust seed treatments 
for corn. In these demonstrations, Jm- 
proved Semesan Jr. produced from 1}s 
to 2% times) greater increases in yield 
than were obtained from any other dis- 
infectant. 


IMPROVED SEMESAN JR. 
The Most Effective Corn Disinfectant 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Circular 
No. 34 shows Improved Semesan Jr. to 
be the only treatment for corn root rots 
that does not injure the seed or reduce the 
crop. In more than 300 tests it gave 
effective control of diseases and increased 
corn yields on an average of nearly 2 
bushels per acre from good seed to 12 
bushels from diseased seed. 

Compare the value of 2 to 12 or more 
additional bushels per acre 


SUCCESSFUL 


economical to usé, so easy and convenient 
to apply that you cannot afford to take 
the risk of planting untreated seed. 

As Circular No. 34 states, “‘Seed treat- 
ment with a satisfactory dust disinfectant 
makes possible early planting with a 
greater degree of safety from loss of seed 
and labor. Inasmuch as early planting 
is desirable to obtain the largest possible 
yields of well-matured corn, this advantage 
of seed treatments is of great practical 
importance. When late planting is fol- 
lowed by a period of warm, wet weather, 
seed treatments may be equally bene- 
ficial.”’ 

In these government tests, seeds treated 
with Improved Semesan Jr. were planted 
early in the season, yet not once did the 
adverse, cold, rainy condition impair their 
productivity. Think what this protection 
of the seed against rotting during the 
early planting period means to growers of 
corn—practical crop insurance—and larger 
crops. 


Dip...Drain...Dry...Done! 
SEMESAN BEL 


Instantaneous Treatment for Potatoes 


Growers realize that seed potatoes must 
be disinfected to prevent such diseases as 
scab, Rhizoctonia and black leg from 
destroying the value and reducing the size 
of potato crops. 

Now, instead of having to soak seed 
potatoes in formaldehyde for an hour or 
so or in corrosive sublimate solution at a 
certain fixed temperature—both tedious, 
time-consuming operations— you have only 
to dip seed in a Semesan Bel mixture, 
drain, dry and you are ready for planting. 

“This method of seed potato disinfec- 
tion,” says Dr. William H. Martin, plant 
pathologist and potato expert of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
writing in the American Produce Grower, 





with the insignificant cost of 
the Improved Semesan Jr. 
treatment—just 2c an acre! 
Applied as a dust at the rate 
of 2 ounces to the bushel, 
improved Semesan Jr. is so 





Semesan treatments prevented 
iiseases and increased the size of 
this celery crop by 60% over the 
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“is much simpler and is as efficient as the 
older and more cumbersome methods. In 
view of its simplicity, there is now no 
reason why all seed potatoes should not 
be disinfected before planting. If this is 
done, it will unquestionably result in con- 
siderable saving to potato growers.” 

Cut seed can be treated as well as 
whole seed. Instead of injuring the cut 
surfaces, Semesan Bel effectively seals 
them and prevents premature rotting 
caused by certain soil-borne parasites. It 
does not injure sprouted seed as did the 
older disinfectants. Moreover, Semesan 
Bel is remarkably efficient in controlling 
the common seed-borne diseases. 

The results of this simple, economical 
treatment are generally quicker sprouting, 
improved stands, better vine growth, 
earlier maturity, better quality, and much 
heavier yields. All this at a cost of only 
7c to 10c per bushel of treated seed—for 
one pound of Semesan Bel treats from 16 
to 20 bushels of potatoes. 


DU PONT SEMESAN 
for Farm, Vegetable and Flower Seeds 


Semesan controls a wide variety of vege- 
table and flower diseases aid also promotes 
finer, healthier growth and bearing. 

It is unsurpassed for preventing and 
controlling the costly damping-off of seed- 
Practically every farm, market 
garden and flower crop can be benefited by 
Semesan treatment of the seeds. Gladiolus 
bulbs and dahlia roots especially yield to 
the helpful effects of Semesan. 

Semesan is applied either as a dust or 
liquid, without requiring any special 
skill or equipment. Harmless and eco- 
nomical. Most vegetable and flower seeds 
or bulbs can be treated with Semesan at a 
cost of only a fourth of a cent to a cent 
per pound of seed—the cheapest protec- 
tion against diseases you can possibly buy. 

Planting time is the real beginning of 
profit time. Inzure a good crop before 

' you plant by treating all seeds 
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untreated seed. 


SEND FOR THESE SEMESAN BOOKLETS 
The Semesan booklets answer ail your questions. The in- 
formation they contain means real money to you. Complete 
directions for the treatment of every common seed. Mail the 


coupon TODAY! 


REG. VU. 5. Pat. OFF 


SEMESAN 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


SEMESAN JR. 
for Seed Corn 


SEMESAN 
for Seed Diseases 


Increased yield of over 25% (11 to 14 baskets) due to Semesan Jr. seed treat- 
ment. Semesan Jr. cropincreases frequently range from a few bushels upto 50%.- 


SEMESAN BEL 
for Seed Potatoes 


















with these economical, effec- 
tive, easy-to-use disinfectants. 
Your seedsman, hardware 
dealer, druggist or general 
store sells the Semesan; Seed 
Disinfectants. 











This pile of Netted Gems is the 

yield from just one acre of Seme- 

san Bel treated seed 
421 bushels. 


potatoes— 


E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Department, Desk_B-5 
Wilmington, Del. 





Please send me the following Semesan Booklets 
() Flower () Vegetable () Corn () Potato 
() U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Circular No. 4 







Write name and address in margin below 
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Are you 


using 
* CHILEAN ®° 
NITRATE OF SODA. 


MESSE ES EEE RE EEEEEEES | 





F you are, you will see in your own 
field or orchards, the almost magic 
results of this “‘all-available”’ nitrogen. 


If you aren’t fertilizing with Nitrate of 
Soda perhaps some near neighboris. Per- 
haps your Experiment Station can show 
what Soda does. Check _up on Nitrate 
of Soda. Find out what it will do for you. 


Nitrate of Soda pays a big profit be- 
cause it gives_crops a better start... 
brings them through bad weather or 
other unfavorable conditions... gives 
earlier yield, . . . larger yield ... and 
yield of better quality. 

FREE...an interesting 44-page book “How 
to Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda:’’ Gives in- 
formation about all crops. Ask for booklet 
No.1, or tear out this adand send it tous with 
your name and address. We will gladly send 
you, free, any special fertilizer information 
you desire. 


Please address Dept. 85-F 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Make Improvements 
In Slack Seasons 


With the John Deere Handy Farm 
Mixer you can make good use of the time 
often wasted during slack seasons. 


New feeding floors, new walks and 
steps, new floors in stables or chicken 
houses—all of these improvements add 
to the value of your farm. 


The “Handy” will 
wheelbarrow load per minute. 
construction lasts for years. 


operated by hand or engine. 


thoroughly mix a 
All metal 
Can be 


Write for ‘101 Farm Uses for 
Concrete" ttells how to 
profitably use concrete on the 
farm. Address John Deere, 
Moline, Illinois and ask for 
Booklet MA-955 








N=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENT! 





ag your stock—best and cheapest means 
of identification for Hogs, Sheep, and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on 
tags. Catalog mailed free on request. 


F. S. BURCH & CO. 1913 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 
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A Pal to the Young Folks 

\ RS. GEORGE A. BARBER, of 

4 


Oklahoma, wanted to be a pal to 
her children, wanted to help them learn 
to use their hands. When they joined 
the Pleasant Hill 4-H club, she went to 
meetings with them and in a few months 
was appointed local club leader for the 
group. 

So well did she direct their activities, 
inspire them in their work and organize 
their thoughts and actions that for two 
consecutive years the Pleasant Hill club 
was judged the best in the state of 
Oklahoma. And Oklahoma has 40,000 
boys and girls in club work! 

“It has been a lot of work but I have 
enjoyed every minute of it and the 
honors and experience that the children 
have gained have been more than worth 
the effort,’’ says Mrs. Barber.—R. V. P., 
Okla. 


Beat This If You Can 


D LOPP, 4-H club member of Okla- 

homa county, Oklahoma, believes 
in pigs. He has sold more than $1,000 
worth of them in the past three years 
and he now has twenty-nine head on 
hand. Hehas also wona trip to Chicago 
and more than $200 in premiums on 
his pigs since 1925. 

So why shouldn’t he believe in pigs? 

But Lopp has not confined his club 
activities to his pig project. Exhibits 
of thirty-seven farm crops and three 
breeds of chickens, in addition to his 
pigs, have been made by him at various 
fairs and expositions during tlte seven 
years he has been a club member. And 
he’s won a total of 460 ribbons and 
$1,150 in cash. 

His entries in the open class corn com- 
petition at the county and state fairs 
this year placed first over the exhibits 
of a number of the state’s best adult 
corn breeders. Ed has specialized on red 
corn and he is recognized as the best 
grower of this variety in the state. 

Starting his poultry club work with 
four brown leghorn chicks given him 
by his father in 1920, Ed succeeded in 
raising one hen and one rooster. He set 
all the eggs from his flock and the fol- 
lowing winter had ten pullets that laid 


| an average of nine eggs a day for a four- 


month period. The flock grew from 
year tO year until his annual sales of 
poultry and eggs now amount to about 
$300. 

Not only can Ed raise good chickens, 
but he can pick out the good ones and 
tell you why they’re good. He won 
first place in poultry judging at the 
Oklahoma county fair in 1923, 1924 
and 1925. 

Milo Maize was Ed’s first crop club 


Ed Lopp with his pigs 
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project. He planted seed from one 
head he had secured at the county fair 
the year before. His winnings the next 
year on a ten-head exhibit of milo in- 
cluded firsts at the Oklahoma state fair, 
the Oklahoma free state fair and second 
at the International hay and grain show 
at Chicago. 

In four years he has produced more 
than 20,000 pounds of milo in the head 
and has won $146 in cash premiums at 
fairs and expositions. 

Pecan budding and bee-keeping are 
two more major activities in which Ed 
is making marked progress. His honey 
crop this year weighed up an even ton 
and he sold it for close to $400. 

In recognition of his outstanding 
work in crops, livestock and fair exhibit- 
ing and management, Ed has been four 
times elected president, once vice- 
president, and twice secretary of his 
local 4-H club; twice president of the 
Oklahoma county 4-H federation and 
once vice-president of the state 4-H 
federation; twice superintendent of his 
township fair and of the club depart- 
ment of the county fair.—F. W 


A Michigan Worker 


Max Dresbach of Gratiot county, 
Michigan, has been a club member for 
four years, winning prizes in all the 

projects. He be- 
longed to a corn 
club one year, pig 
club one year, and 
dairy club for two 
years. 

In the dairy calf 
project he won 
county champion- 
ship. He bought a 
Holstein calf when 
it was five months 
old and fed it 
milk for the first 
three weeks. Then 
he fed it grain and 
allowed it to run 
on pasture. 

The grain con- 
sisted of ground barley and oats, and 
before the fair he fed shelled, yellow 
corn. He won first prize in both the 
club and the open classes. He says he 
likes dairy club work best and plans 
to be a dairyman. = 

In the corn club he secured a yield of 
fifty bushels per acre by planting the 
seed on alfalfa sod. In preparing the 
soil, he plowed it and then cultivated it 
immediately afterwards. He dragged 
the ground a couple of times, planted 
the seed and then cultipacked again.- 


Y. P. B., Mich. 














Our Young Housekeepers 





A Curtain Pull 


MAY look like a useless little white 

kitten with my tail curled up, but I 

really am very useful as a curtain pull. 

; & If you would like to have me 
| ® twins or triplets like me to hang from 
your curtains, get a sharp knife and 
, thin wood. The little strips of 
od that come around squares of honey 


some 


are the best, but you can use Wor 1d from 

cigar boxes or other thin wood. 

1 Now trace a pattern of me using very 
thin paper, or cut me out for a pattern 

; and draw around me on the wood. Cut 

‘ me out from the wood with the sharp 

7 knife and hollow out the space inside 

1 my curled tail. Next smooth all the 

ei edges well with fine sandpaper. Paint 

1 

I 

3 

f 

r 

e 

n 

£ 

d 

(8) 

lf 

n 

l- 

a 

n 

1S 

it 

st — ; P 

- on both sides with white or tan- 

d colored enamel and lean me against 

in mething to dry. If you do not have 
namel, you can use common wax 

"= crayons. Use ink and a coarse pen 

d India ink if you have it) for making my 

- eyes and nose and for making the line 

he ound my head and the lines between 

w my body and my feet and tail. 

in Now tie a pretty cord around my 


and hang me from the center of 
our curtain. When you want to put 


w ‘ curtain up or down, take hold of 
he instead of the curtain. This will save 
it ir on the curtain. 

ed 

ed 


A Club Girl Speaks 


ERE are some gems from the talk 
made before the Iowa farm bureau 
ration by Iola Pierce, an lowa 4-H 


I 


| 


or -! 


girl: 
We live and believe in the country 
s ereed. We have learned that | 


uty can be found in a sunset as well 
i statue of marble. 

We study and appreciate good music 

L FOC rd pictures. 

We have found from actual experi- 
that it is not always the costliest 
ent which is the most suitable, so 
consider economy from the three 


or r 





ractive rooms also serve to influence 
in trying to better our surroundings, 
Club girls have placed health as one 
Oi the highest goals for which to strive.”’ 












its, personality, purse and purpose. | 
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ACING car drivers can’t take a chance with their engines. 


Before a race they test the 


ir cars with the best gasoline 


obtainable. Then they add “Ethyl!” fluid—the anti-knock com- 


pound —to develop the last ounce 


of power for speed and safety. 


Similarly, leading oil companies are adding “Ethyl!” fluid to 


the gasoline produced for the ge 


neral motoring public, so that 


you too can increase your car’s performance under all driving 


conditions. 
This fuel is called Ethyl Gasoli 


ne and is sold at pumps which 


display the emblem shown below. 


Read the facts about Ethyl Gasoline given below. Remem- 
ber that even the best gasolines become better when the 
“Ethyl” ingredient is added. Then give “Ethyl” a trial. 


What Ethyl Gaso 


E THYL GASOLINE was developed by 
4 General Motors research to provide a 
more efficient fuel for gasoline engines. 


It is formed by adding Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound ("‘Ethyl”’ fluid) to good 
motor gasoline in an amount sufficient to utilize 
the higher compression created by carbon 
deposits or advanced engine design. 


“Ethyl”’ fluid is a concentrated liquid con- 
taining tetraethyl lead which has the property 
of controlling the combustion rate of gasoline. 


Only oil refining companies licensed to sell 
Ethyl Gasoline can mix “Ethyl” fluid with 
their gasoline. 

Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
cation. The color has nothing whatever to do 
with its performance. 

Ethyl Gasoline increases the performance 
of any automobile engine—whatever its com- 
pression—whatever the climate or other driv- 
ing conditions. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


25 Broadway, New York City 


line is and does 


If your car is designed to operate on ordi- 


nary gasoline, the use of Ethy! Gasoline will: 


Eliminate “‘that knock’ and power loss 


Make carbon deposits a source of extra power. For 
carbon increases compression and Ethyl Gasoline 
is the high compression fuel 


Give a smoother and better pulling engine, partic 
ularly on hills and heavy roads. 


Reduce gear-shifting and increase acceleration, 
thereby making traffic driving easier. 


Cut down vibration, thereby reducing engine wear 
and tear and depreciation. 


If your car is a high compression car, just 
remember that Ethyl Gasoline made it possi- 
ble and its use is necessary to obtain maximum 
performance, 


Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by which other 
gasolines are measured, 


CORPORATION 


56 Church St., Toronto, Canada 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


ANTI-KNOCK 


ol iT Telen, ie) 





ETHYL GASOLINE 


| 
‘ NEW YORK US « 


CORPORATION F 
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CLEAN BURNING--POWERFUL 


Proper care of tractors and other farm 
engines dictates the use of QUALITY fuel which 


will start without 


excessive choking and will 
burn clean, leaving no residue to form carbon. 


CHAMPLIN Gasoline 
and Motor Oil are pro- 
ducts of exceptional 
quality. 


Poor fuel can cut the life of a good 


motor in half. 


CHAMPLIN Special Kerosene is not 
a by-product, but is refined to scientific specifi- 
cations which exactly meet the requirements of 


farm service. 
ing. 
thrust that means power. 


Low end-point insures clean burn- 
Correct volatility gives the sustained 


CHAMPLIN Kero- 


sene will be found ideal for tractors, engines, 


lamps, stoves, incubators and all other farm re- 


quirements. 


CHAMPLIN OILS 





HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GOOD-ALL WAYS 








WANTED’ 
ManwithCar = 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 
Sell the largest, 


finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 


ties from your ‘ 
car. No exper- & 
ience necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
epenits. We will give you liberal credit. 
rite for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-MeNESS CO,, Dept 293 Freeport, Ill 





O11 Rats Killed 


At One Baiting — Not a Poison 


“Picked up 511 dead rats in three days’ time, 
after I put out the new Rat Killer,” writes Pat 
Sneed, of Oklahoma. “First day, I counted 
282 dead rats. A pile of rats from one baiting.” 


Greedily eaten on 

bait. Affects Brown 

Rats, Mice and 

Gophers only. 

Harmless to other 

animals, poultry or 

humans. Pests die outside away from buildings 

So confident are the distributors that Imperial 
Rat Killer will do as _ well for you, that they 
offer to send a large $2.00 bottle (Farm Size), 
for only one dollar, on 10-Days’ Trial. 

Send no money—just your name and address 
and the shipment will be made at once, by C. O. D 
mail. If it does not quickly kill these its, your 
dollar will be cheerfully refunded. So write today to 
Imperial Laboratories, 2387 Coca Cola Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 


} 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


Continued from page 14 


were springing up on every side and no 
one could tell what a day would bring 
forth. 

The following is from my own im- 
pressions written on leaving Mexico in 
1927 after having traveled thousands of 
miles in that country. 1 must say that I 
am quite taken with President Calles 
and his plans. He certainly is on the 
right track when he attempts to give the 
rural people schools with radio outfits 
so they can hear music and get some 
idea of the big world. Surely he is right 
in sending young men to our agricul- 
tural schools for training and then using’ 
them in opening up agricultural schools 
in various parts of Mexico. 

The public schools for the common 
people will drive out monopoly in both 
church and state. They are the very 
foundation of civilization and good gov- 
ernment. I admire President Calles for 
having faith and courage enough to be- 
gin at the beginning. He doubled the 
number of rural schools in Mexico dur- 
ing the first two years of his administra- 
tion. In the same time he established 
four creditable agricultural schools and 
had 400 young men in them studying 
scientific farming. 

Of course, President Calles made mis- 
takes but the man who never made any 
mistakes never gets anywhere. I talked 
with several school men, one of whom 
has lived all his life in Mexico and been 
in school work for thirty years, and 
these men feel that a new day is dawn- 
ing for the people of Mexico. 


HE Mexican people have been ex- 

ploited and knocked about from pil- 
lar to post for 400 years. Adventurers 
and speculators as well as honest-to- 
goodness thieves have gone to Mexico 
for gold and werenot particular how they 
got it. They have avoided taxes, been 
regular parasites and trampled all law 
under foot to accomplish their ends. 
Some of them have posed as good Amer- 
icans. When Americans go into a for- 
eign country, they should obey the laws 
of that country. 

President Calles is also right in trying 
to work out some plan to give the peons 
a chance to become home and land 
owners. It may be impossible to do this 
without sometimes making the innocent 
suffer for the guilty. An ancient law 
provided that every town should be al- 
lowed an “ejido” (three square miles of 
land), for peons who desire to till the 
soil. In enforcing this law it is claimed 
that some people were deprived of their 
rights. 

Of course, in many cases land had to 
be confiscated for these “ejidos” and 
sometimes this land belonged to Ameri- 
cans. The administration paid for these 
confiscated lands in bonds and some of 
these Americans who owned them de- 
clared that the bonds were worthless and 
demanded protection from our govern- 
ment to enforce their rights. 

Much of the best land in Mexico has 
been and is today owned by land barons 
who practically make slaves of the 
peons. One of these barons is said to 
own 6,000,000 acres. In visiting one oi 
the homes of these barons it reminded 
me of one of the old feudal castles of 
Europe. It is a regular fortress with 
guns galore. No wonder that peons 
start a revolution for death is sometimes 
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preferable to abject and _ hopeless 
slavery. 

The Mexican people are very courte- 
ous. In traveling 3,000 miles among 


“Panel by Moto Meter’ 


them I never saw an act of discourtesy | 

A or a ““ : pet a man’s | The panel pictured below, as well 
face. People were smiling and going , 

3 ; ; ; th mete gaug 

4 bout their business. In spite of all the | = =. om " oil Gauge, gas 

4 talk about bandits, I had not the slight- | gauge, motor heat indicator, is 


est fear at any time. In spite of poverty Moto Meter designed, built and 
these people love music and flowers and 
assembled; a complete 
vith education and culture there are sad F Moto 
creat possibilities in them. Meter unit, representative of the 
It would be folly for one who has just world’s largest manufacturer of 


spent a few weeks in the country to autemehbiie dashboard nancis 
speak with any authority on the religi- I 


ous question of Mexico. The Protestant and instruments. 
churches, as I understand it, have been 
} given six years to replace their foreign- | “Panel by Moto Meter” is your 
: orn pastors with native Mexicans but . 
n the meantime they must obey the law. assurance of the utmost in de- 
\s Mexico has been a Roman Catholic sign 7 ae quality . + + protection. 


ation for 400 years it is only natural 
that abuses would become entrenched in 
many places. In most cases the churches 
vere open but with no priests in sight. | 
They were required to register and do 
ertain things that the mother church 
vould not permit and they were all 
irdered to quit rather than to submit to 
the powers that be. 





HERE are many things that some of 

us would like to see the Mexican gov- 
rnment do, such as abolishing the lot- 
tery system and thus begin to curb the 
gambling spirit. While Colonel Lind- 
bergh did wonderful things to cement 
riendship between the two countries 
nd said some great things regarding a 





ition being allowed to choose its own A Boyce Moto Meter, whether 
musements, yet many would like to see ret ‘ 
the bull fight abolished. After all, we on the dash or radiator cap, 
innot say very much when we allow means motor protection: ap- 
such amusements as the rodeo. preciated the world over as 


When all is said people have to admit , . e 
that Mexico is a wonderful country. If the one instrument vital to 
it were bill-posted, guide-booked and the life of the car. 
dvertised as some countries, it would 
be filled to overflowing with tourists and 
they would not come away disappointed 
is far as great sights are concerned. 


Many of America’s leading cars are 
factory-equipped with “Panels by 
Moto Meter” Moto Meters, or BOTH: 


During the past five or six years some of Auburn Essex Moon 

its vast old ruins have been excavated Chandler Gardner Nash 

ind a civilization far older than the Chrysler Hudson Packard 
\ztees or Toltecs has been discovered. Diana Hupmobile Paige 

The Mexico City of today is one of Dodge Jordan Peerless 

the most beautiful cities on the conti- Dupont Locomobile Reo 
nent. Some of its thorofares are wide Elear Marmon Velie 
ind well paved and lined with trees, |- Studebaker 


shrubs and flowers as beautiful as nature 


nd the hands of skilled workmen can Panels and dashboard equipment 


make them. Some of its buildings are Renepneyns Sy eet Saag 

mmense structures. They have spent & Equipment Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
, &§ $8,000,000 on the National Theater and ; A Division of 

t will take several millions more to fin- ‘ ‘ 

h : a The Moro Meter Company, Inc. 
: n it. ‘ I J 






Ae Long Island City, N. Y. 


Mexico has more than 13,000 miles of al 
. } World Leaders in the Manufac- 








f ilways and the 3,000 miles of track , 

‘ ver which I passed compares favorably 47 j ture of Motor Heat Indicators of 
ith the best in America, They are oy / all Types. 

: uilding automobile highways and it Foreign Factories: 
ill not be long until one can drive his Canada, England, Australia, France, Germany 

g ir thru to Mexico City without any 

« rouble. 

e Already air lines are being planned. 

0 Lindy” actually did wonders for air- 

f iy travel in Mexico and his mother| S4evasrievs 

1 captivated the people in both city and Pomc et 

f country by coming thru the air to their | “ — 

b capital city to spend Christmas with her 

Ss ‘on. Dwight Morrow, as our representa- 

< tive, has, in a few months, made war 


talk between Mexico" and the United 
States vanish like a mist before the ris- 
ing sun. 
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The Hog Market Around 


the Corner 


By k. A. STOKDYK 


HE hog producer is always inter- 
ested in the market around the 
corner. He plans his operations 
far in advance of the time of marketing. 
During the breeding period he decides 
whether to increase or decrease the size 
During the 
feeding period he decides on 
vhether to finish the hogs in 


of his business. 


Kansas Agricultural College 


January to March and: from July to 
September are usually periods of lighter 
receipts which result in rising prices. 
The reason for the variation in monthly 
receipts is mainly due to the fact that 
the easiest methods in hog production 


tion is one of the chief factors. When 
hog values are high, some producers 
expand their business and others get 
into the hog business. Contrariwise, 
when hog values are low, pro- 
ducers curtail their hog business and 
others liquidate ( ntirely. 

The present level of 
values demonstrates the influ- 


some 


] 5 
y 
hog 








short period or to lengthen 
the feeding pe riod. 

Right or wrong, he 
make up his mind and base his 
actions accordingly. The ma- 
jority, however. are too often 
influenced by prevallng prices 
rather than by prospective 
Besides, many are led 
to take the course of least 
resistance rather than exert 
an effort to avoid periods of 
light competition 

In judging risks in hog mar- 
Keting, the experience gvained 
in the past is no doubt the best 
basis for judgment. The record 
of heg prices portrays the ex- 
periences of two or three gener- 
ations of hog producers. To it 
we may turn and often gain 
some useful information. 


must 


prices. 


UU 


: is needless to say that it 
is not an infallible guide 
because conditions are con- 
stantly changing. The size 
of the corn crop, the export 
demand, the number of pigs 
saved at farrowing time, and 
many other 


} 


factors are con- 
stantly at work which alter 
the situation so that we seldom 
nd conditions in the past that 
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WHICH WAY ARE WE HEADING’: 
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ence of increasing production. 
The last peak in hog prices 
Was in June, 1926. Hog 
values had been moving up- 
ward for 36 months since May, 
1923. Then production began 
to increase. 


6 Bes 1926 fall pig crop was 
three percent larger than 
the 1926 spring pig crop. 

Again, the 1927 fall pig 
crop, as reported by the 
December pig crop survey of 
the United States department 
of agriculture, showed an in- 
crease of 11 percent over the 
1926 fall pig crop. This, to- 
gether with the increased hog 
production in Europe and a 
consequent decrease of 12 per- 
cent in our exports of pork 
products, resulted in the 
change in direction of hog 
values. 

The average of hog prices 
for a long period of years shows 
prices at the peak in August 
and September. However, the 
chart presented with this arti- 
cle tells a different story. The 
upper portion of the chart pic- 
tures the trend in hog prices 
when production was decreas- 








exactly represent the present. 
Nevertheless, the hog pro- 
ducer must decide what to do 
and it is better to take the 
course which appears the least 

that which 

risky. The hog pro- 
two main risks in his mar- 
The first is the risk of 
j are due to 


ther than 


most 
I] i 


ting program 
Ll 
ce swings which 
vy and light marketing, 
the shift to higher 
Be di 


lf 0 
u t 


+ 


throw hogs on the market at 
certain seasons of the year. Pigs far- 
rowed in the early spring require more 
ittention than those farrowed later, 
and even then they must be handled and 
fed with 


taadly for market 
reaay [for market 
starts. 


] + 
end t 


skill to be 
he fall price declin 


before t 
FTHE second risk in |] 
the shifting of the 
prices to higher 


1862 the levels of 


31 months. 


factors are responsil 
in the level of hog prices, but 


the increase or decrease Ih hog produc- 


ing and the lower portion pic- 

tures the trend when hog 

production was increasing. 

Since 1SSO we have witnessed 

28 years when the trend in 

hog prices was £ nerally up- 
ward from January to September. 

On the other hand, we have experi- 
enced 18 years when hog prices from 
March to were distinctly 
downward. The 28 years of a gene ral 
upward swing were all years when hog 


Decemb« a 


was decreasing and the 1S 
a general downward 


production wa 
I 


production 
years ol 
prices were years whel 


SW1Ing 


increasing. 
In the 
August 


usually 


downward 
and Sept 


lower t 


are usually 
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FIRESTONE 
The Tire De Luxe 


Gum-Dipped for extra 
strength, stamina and 
mileage. This tire is the 
finest product of the 
world’s greatest organi- 
zation devoted exclu- 
sively to tires. 


w@ 














FARMING 


Dealers 
wf Save You 


» Money and 
| ~Serve You 
SS Better — 


with a Tire to Meet Every Motorist’s Need 


Firestone Dealers offer a complete line of 
tires, each supreme in its price class—the 
De Luxe Firestone, the Oldfield, the Courier, 
the Airway. All are made by Firestone in 
the world’s most economical tire plants— 
an assurance of the most for your money. 

Every car owner can take advantage of 
Firestone economies in manufacturing and 
in securing raw materials which mean a 
saving of millions of dollars annually to 
American motorists. 

In the Far East there are ten Firestone 
buying offices for the purchase of crude 
rubber from the native planter. In 
Liberia, Africa, a vast million acre 


from foreign rubber monopoly. Firestone 
recently added to its manufacturing facilities 
the largest cord fabric plant in the world. 

Firestone distributes tires only through 
regular service-giving dealers direct from 
150 Factory Branches and Warehouses— 
never through mail order houses or so- 
called special distributors. 

You are assured fresh, clean tires along 
with the expert service and advice of 
Firestone Dealers—who have been trained 

at Firestone Tire Repair Schools and 
Dealer Educational Meetings. See the 
Firestone Dealer nearest you. He is 
prepared to save you money and serve 


plantation development is building for ‘TheMark you better, no matter what price tire 


Firestone a complete independence ¥ 


OLDFIELD 


A rugged tite warranted by Firestone. Scien- 
tific tread design; reinforced carcass; specially 


protected sidewalls. sidewalls; low price. 


COURIER 


Backed by Standard Tire Manufacturers’ War- 
ranty; anti-skid tread with protecting ribs to 


iY you want to buy. 


AIRWAY 


For the light car. Safety tread. The Firestone- 
built tire for motorists seeking a good tire at a 
very low price. 

, 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. 
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These Five Points make 
RED TOP a better 
Fence 
Post 


With the RED TOP 
Post Driver one man 

can drive 200 to 300 
posts in aday and align 
them perfectly. 


= 


I 


—_ 


Studded re- 
inforcing rib makes 
stronger post. Handy 
fastener holds fence 


Profitable farm- 
ing depends on 


good fences— Y; \ 


good fences depend 
on good posts 


Aluminum finish 
baked on. Makes 
posts more durable, 

rust-resisting and 
adds to ~¢ ap- 


HE farmer who wants 

to get all out of his farm 
that is in it practices the new 
program of farming—rotation 
of crops and stock. 
To dothat successfully he requires more 
and better fences. But the waste these 


fences save quickly repays their cost and 
increaseés your profits every year thereafter. 


Red Top 


GUARANTEED 


‘Steel Fence Posts 


Build good fences and build them on RED TOP posts 
for longest useful life. RED TOPS have earned their 
reputation for superiority through their actual service in 
the fence line. Always use RED TOPS. They hold the 
fence in the same steady security year after year. 


Go Now and See Your RED TOP Dealer 


Let him explain to you the actual differences that make 
RED TOP the best fence post value your money can buy. 
He will also show you how the proper and timely use of 
fence will save waste and increase farm profits. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-Q South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


Made of seasoned, 
long-lived steel, 
dense, tough and 
durable. That is 
why they last so 
long. 


x 


punched in 

post to weaken 
it. Easy driving 
triangular anchor 
plate isriveted 

to the studs. 


No holes 


NG 
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cea ONE WINDMILL 
ok for a Lifetime 


Is all you will need to buy if you select with 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 
last a lifetime. It oils itself, adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind. Day after day, year after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. 

If you choose an Aermotor of the right 

44 size for your well, and a tower high enough 

< | to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor 
will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs. 
A The gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 

} The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor is stronger and | 
better than ever. Itis so skillfully designed and "7 
so well made that there is nothing to get out of 
order. Turn it loose and let it run, and you will 
always have fresh water when you want it. 

=, AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago *~*: 

a ““ Dallas DesMoines Oakland KansasCity Minneapolis 
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Fred Ruebush, 


Bred gilts Pigs $10 each No kin. 
Prolific, large kind 


0 i C. and CHESTER WHITE BOARS— 


Pedigreed. Guaranteed. CORDE 


Sciota, Illinois 


KILL YOUR MOLES macxsatsaetera 
1745 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. ACTURING CO., 


nator 








| relieve them—R. H. J 


| of codliver oil daily. 
| common cause of such croupy coughs, 


| holds up her leg. 
| are badly swollen. 
exercise. 


| chain of abscesses. 
with tuberculin. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make 
inquiry thru this department and their 
questions will be answered free of charge 
Give age and sez of animals, all the 


| symptoms possible, and previous treatment 


if any. 
possible. 


Do not fail to be as explicit as 

Address all communications for 
this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,”’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Sow Is Lame.—We have a hog down 
with what we think is kidney worms. Give 
us aremedy. First symptom, lame in legs, 
then down on rear.—L. G. M., Ohio. 

Kidney worms do not cause the condi- 
tion described. It is caused by lack of lime 
in the ration. Give the sow, twice daily, 
one tablespoonful of codliver oil, three 
drops of fluid extract of nux vomica and 
one-half teaspoonful of precipitated phos- 
phate of lime. Feed skimmilk, alfalfa hay, 
mixed meals and minerals. Wean the 
pigs. 


Heifers Coughing.—We have three 


| seven-month-old heifer calves that cough 
| when driven and just before feeding. It 
| seems to be quite a loose cough and it does 
| not seem to pain them any. 


They are full 
of energy and have good appetites. We 
would like to know what could be done to 
, lowa. 

Move the calves into a new, clean, well- 
ventilated sunny pen and have them take 
some outdoor exercise every fine day. 


| Feed generously, and they should throw off 


the cough. Give each calf a tablespoonful 
Lung worms are a 
and 
there is no certain remedy, but a veteri- 
narian can do some good by injecting 
medicine directly into the windpipe. 


Lymphangitis—lI have a five-year-old 
horse that has lymphangitis. Her hind leg 
is swollen very badly. Came on in one 
night. Seems to be very painful, as she 
Cords on inside of leg 
She has not had much 
I think I may have given her a 
little too much grain.—B. E. M., Mich. 

The disease is caused by heavy feeding 
during idleness. It is also called ‘Monday 
morning disease.’”’ It will not occur if a 
horse is made to take outdoor exercise 
every day when no work has to be done 
and during that time grain is withheld. 
At time of an attack bandage the leg from 
hoof to body with a rope of soft straw or 
hay and keep it saturated with hot water 
in cold weather and cold water in hot 
weather. Give a tablespoonful of salt- 
peter in water twice a day until the fever 
subsides. Give walking exercise to remove 
the swelling when the pain has gone and 
also bathe the swellings with vinegar and 
water at that time. 


Abscesses—We have a young cow that 
came fresh about two months ago, and 
about a month later there formed a hard 
lump between her navel and her bag and 
one lump formed on her side on her last 
rib, and about two weeks later they burst 
and matter came out. We would like to 
know what it is, what caused ‘t, if it is 
contagious and if it is dangerous to use 
the milk.—E. G. 8., Minn. 

Bruising, by horning or some 
injury, probably caused the 


other 


abscesses. 


| Pus infection from the first abscess or boil 
| may spread in the connective tissues under 


the skin and cause another abscess or a 
Have the cow tested 
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Serous Sacs 


LL who have worked hard with a 
hayfork in the fields know that the 
friction and bruising so caused tends 
to form blisters on the tender skin of 
; the hands. It is less commonly known 
4 that horses have similar blisters, also 
caused by friction and bruising, but of 
; & larger size. They form on the shoulder, 
vhere the collar rubs and presses, or on 
the buttock, from rubbing on the stall 
post or a wall, or bruising by a wagon or 
ther object striking the part. 
The large blister so caused is termed 
; & . “serous sac,”’ being filled with serum 
r 6G i the blood. The serum is a straw- 
colored fluid, does not contain pus, but 
iay be stained with blood. A very se- 
ere bruise sometimes causes a big 
lood blister and that technically is 
termed a hematoma. When a blister 
: § forms on one’s hand it is best not to cut 
it open, but if the fluid must be liber- 
ated, it ean be done by running a thread, 
vith a needle, from one side of the blister 
: to the other and then pulling the thread 
. back. 
A similar plan, on a larger scale, is | 
sometimes tried as treatment for a | 
serous sac, or the veterinarian may draw | 
out the liquid by means of an instru- 





from heel to toe, and 


Solid~Leather, ‘oo 


The yre 








ment called an aspirator, oar “Star Brand” shoes, for women and 
only a small puncture in the skin. | . 
find, however, that it is better not to | children, men and boys, are styled to 


open the sae or draw off the liquid by | 
iny means until it becomes absolutely | 
necessary. The serum may soon be re- 


the minute—always. 


bsorbed if the sac is bathed with a | More than that—the style stays, for 

mixture of cold water and vinegar twice | ‘ B d ” k h ° h 

daily and then saturated with white | Star Brands” keep their shape. 

lotion, of half strength. That lotion is ’ : 

made by mixing together one ounce each | They re made of Solid Leather—no 

f lead and powdered alum, six drams | paper, no cheap substitutes of any 

of sulphate of zine and one quart of | ‘ ? 

soft water. The lotion is poisonous, so | kind—never! 

keep it labeled and away from children. | 

Shake it before Gee. - Sound-thinking people, from coast to coast, 

If further treatment is necessary, | : 

paint the sac with tincture of iodine | have learned that it pays to look for the 

every second day. In two months, or M , +s R 

leon, the ani aaa e-senvend.. 2 star on the heel or lining of the shoes they 

such action does not occur in that time, buy. This famous brand is their natural 

i veterinarian should operate. A shoe- ee 

boil upon the elbow is of exactly the cnoice. 

same nature and should, at first, be . < ‘ 

similarly treated.—Dr. A. S. A. | And leading dealers in every locality sell 
“Star Brand” shoes. It’s no trouble at all to 

Feeds for Growth 
N' )W that weaning time is here, what get them. Roberts, Johnson & Rand, Branch 
~“ Would you consider the very best of International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ing ration for a bunch of pigs that 
t be moved early ?—B. O. L., Il. 
(here are many rations that have 
ved effective in growing pigs. A very 
imple ration used for developing ton L 
ers at Purdue has given good results 
| might interest you. As soon as the 
s will eat they are allowed a mixture | 
‘0 parts corn, 20 parts of high grade 
eat shorts, and 10 parts of tankage, fer Women + Children 7 
by weight. This is put in a self-feeder 
it creep where the little pigs can get 
it all the time free from competition 
th older hogs. Pasture, any of For every purse and purpose pe 
ter, of course, and skimmilk or but- 
milk regularly will make the showing | 
t that much better. 





\ge is not a factor in the production | : 
| immunity against hog cholera. The 
_— ge department of agricul- 

‘ure finds after six years of investiga- ; 

tion that pigs one day old were 4 Solid Leather Throughout for Men, Women & Children 
nized as suc cessfully as pigs of other 

ces ranging up to twelve weeks. 


LRité64 
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Pisin Talk 


about 
INGERSOLLS 


The Ingersoll Yankee— For $1.50 
you geta watch that is sturdy and depend- 
able, searchingly tested before leaving the 
factory —and guaranteed. 

Constantly improved! The present 
model has the antique bow ell goons 
favored by good taste. Thinner casing 
makes it more convenient to carry. Heavy 
plating gives good looks that wear. Its 
clear crystal will not shrink and discolor 


Wrist — Dependability under stress — 
that’s what the Ingersoll Wrist offers! It 
keeps the time always in sight and your 
mind at ease. 

Made for good looks! It has the hand- 
some tonneau shape...a mat finish metal 
dial with artistic numerals and hands... 
a new, heavy stitched leather strap. ..a 
glass “crystal” that cannot discolor or 
shrink. And a chromium finish back that 
won't corrode from perspiration and mark 
the back of your wrist. Radiolite, $4.00. 


And now Ingersoll makes Alarm Clocks, 
too. Pictured above is the TYPE-T at 
$1.50, Yankee of the Ingersoll Alarm 
Clock line. Just as the Wales is the most 
famous and popular watch in the world, 
so we believe that the TYPE.T will climb 
to equal eminence in the alarm clock field. 


Sugersott 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Service Dept., Waterbury, Conn. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


How to Get the Most for Your 
Wool 


WELVE months are required to 

grow a clip of wool, but a moment’s 
carelessness at clipping time may ruin 
the profit on a year’s work. Hugh H. 
Lewis, superintendent of livestock at 
the South Dakota agricultural college, 
finds that wool must be sold in first- 


| class condition to command the top 


price. Never before has the demand 
for wool properly treated been so great, 
but buyers are increasingly careful in 
their selections. 

Lewis has learned from experience 


| some rules that must be observed by 


the man who wants the best price for his 
wool. Feed the sheep right and do not 


| overcrowd. Both will reduce the quality 





of the clip. 

Before shearing, remove all 
filth, burrs and foreign matter from the 
fleeces. Shear on a clean, smooth ‘floor 
and cut in clean, sweeping swaths. Be 
sure the wool is perfectly dry for shear- 
ing as damp wool heats and makes a 
brittle fiber. 

Handle each fleece separately and 
always tie with paper twine. Lewis 
suggests two methods for tying. Lay 
the fleece with flesh side down. Fold 
the sides up and over and roll from the 
tail toward the neck. Tie. 


tags, 


AY the fleece with the flesh side up. 

Gather in the edges, folding under 
intoaball. Passthetwinetightly around 
the circumference horizontally, begin- 
ning at the point opposite the person, 
and bringing the twine around from both 
sides towards the left hand. 

At this point make a single hitch, at 
the same time whirling up the bundle so 
the point nearest the left hand is now 
uppermost, and crossing the string at 
right angles. Bring the string on around 
and tie. By experts the fleece is tied and 
tossed to the sacker in three motions. 
About thirteen fleeces may be tied by 
this method while a swift typist is 
clicking to you the directions telling 
you how to do it. 

Do not tie the fleece in a box, as the 
buyer cannot examine the fleece with- 
out untying it. Any infringement by 
you on the buyer’s time lessens your 
chance of a sale. It also takes about 
three times as much of your time to pack 
the fleece in a box as to tie it up by the 
other method. 

When you are ready to pack the wool, 
tie each fleece separately. Never pack 
and send to market untied wool. Pack 
the fleeces in clean wool sacks of the 
regulation size. Pack the different 
grades of wool in separate sacks. Pack 
wool from dead sheep in separate sacks. 
Mark each sack with description of 
contents. 


Cottonseed Meal for Steers 


ECAUSE many cattle feeders have 
gone back to a wider use of cotton- 
seed meal for finishing off steers, the 
Oklahoma experiment station tests this 
year were built around cottonseed meal. 
Mounting prices of concentrates have 
led to an increased use of cottonseed 
meal the past few years. 
Stated concisely, the object of the 
cattle-feeding experiments were: 
To compare kafir hay, darso silage 
and cottonseed hulls as roughages when 
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combined with a full feed of cottonseed 
meai. 

To compare a full-fed ration of cot- 
tonseed meal supplemented with cot- 
tonseed hulls, darso silage and kafir hay 
with a standard ration of shelled corn, 
cottonseed meal, darso silage and alfalfa 
hay. 

To determine the length of feeding 
period for full feeding cottonseed meal 
and how much can be safely fed for a 
certain period of time. 

Thirty head of high-grade hereford 
yearling steers were purchased on the 
Fort Worth market early in January 
for the experiment. They were divided 
into five lots of six each and fed for 100 
days on the following rations: 

Lot 1—Shelled corn, cottonseed meal, 
darso silage and alfalfa hay. 

Lot 2—Cottonseed meal, full fed; cot- 
tonseed hulls, full fed. 

Lot 3—Cottonseed 
darso silage, full fed. 

Lot 4—Cottonseed meal, full fed; 
kafir hay, full fed. 

Lot 5—Cottonseed meal, full fed; cot- 
tonseed hulls, full fed. 

Shelled corn was limited to 
amount of cottonseed meal used. 

On the basis of the largest average 
gain, Lot 1 made the best showing, 
gaining 3.06 pounds per day per steer. 
This lot consumed an average of 10.62 
pounds of shelled corn, 1.22 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 1.65 pounds of alfalfa 
hay and 17.42 pounds of darso silage a 
day. 

The cost of making this exceedingly 
rapid gain was high, $6.48 a hundred 
the second most expensive gain in the 
experiment. This high cost was ex- 
plained by the fact that these steers 
consumed a large amount of silage and 
a@ minimum of corn. 


meal, full fed; 


the 


HE farmersand feeders whoattended 

the Livestock Day at Stillwater were 
unanimously of the opinion that this 
rapidly gaining but expensive lot of 
steers showed the highest finish of the 
five lots. 

Lot 2 made the cheapest gain, $5.12 
a hundred pounds. This lot consumed 
4.26 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
17.04 pounds of cottonseed hulls per 
day per steer. The rate of gain was 2.10 
pounds per day, considerably less than 
that of Lot 1. The steers fed cottonseed 
meal and cottonseed hulls showed a lack 
of finish, it was generally agreed. 

Lot 3, eating 4.26 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal and 32.52 pounds of darso 
silage, made a fair showing. Their 
rate of gain was 2.20 pounds per steer 
and the cost of gain $5.51 per hundred 
pounds. This lot showed a high degree 
of finish and made an altogether satis- 
factory showing. 

The group of steers fed 4.26 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 17.17 pounds of 
kafir hay a day made the poorest show- 
ing. They made an average gain of 
only 1.71 pounds a day which brought 
the cost of their gain up to $7.30 a hun- 
dred pounds, the highest of them all. 
Not only was the rate of gain slow and 
the cost high, but the steers lacked 
finish at the end of the test. 

Lot 5 consumed 4.26 pounds of 
shelled corn, an equal amount of cot- 
tonseed meal and 17.04 pounds of cot- 
tonseed hulls. The average daily gain 
was 2.52 pounds; the cost of gain $6.44 
a hundred pounds. 
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Animal husbandry experts at the 
ollege agreed that the experiment 
howed that silage is better than cot- 
tonseed hulls or kafir hay as a sole 
oughage when cottonseed meal is the 
ther feed. Cottonseed hulls proved 
iperior to kafir hay when cottonseed 

eal was used as a concentrate and full 

l 

Che cost of feeds used in the experi- 

ent were allowed for as follows: 

elled corn, 72 cents a bushel; cotton- 

ed meal, $28 a ton; cottonseed hulls, 

$6 a ton; alfalfa hay, $10 a ton; kafir 

iy, $8 a ton; and darso silage, $4 a ton. 
V. P., Okla. 


Lockjaw Infection 
) ECENTLY I have had reports of 
several lambs becoming so stiff 
it they could not stand up and when 
eir legs were bent at the joints, they 
mediately stiffened straight. All 
feeted lambs died. 

The disease was tetanus (lockjaw) 
ised by tetanus germs in the dust, 
rt and filth of farm pens, stables, 
irds, fields and gardens. The dread 
icillus of tetanus is prevalent in such 
ices and is likely to invade a wound, 
ratch or abrasion of the skin of an 
nimal or a person. 

When so introduced that it becomes 

vered up and sealed against contact 
vith air, it quickly grows and produces 
ts particular poison or toxin which per- 

eates the system and causes the 
spasms, rigidity of muscles and excruci- 
ting pains of tetanus. 

The germ cannot grow when in con- 
tact with the oxygen of air; therefore 
the closed wound and the one that is 
closely covered against entrance of air 
s the one most likely to become in- 
‘cted so that tetanus ensues. When a 
imb or other young animal is cas- 
rated in a dirty place, or with instru- 
ients that have not been sterilized and 
lisinfected, or when the skin is not 

eansed and disinfected, germs are 
hout certain to be introduced. If the 

ound quickly closes, tetanus will be 
ikely to follow. 

\ll operations, therefore, should be 
verformed in a clean place, preferably 
n grass and certainly away from old, 

inure - contaminated places and 

ere dust abounds. Every possible 
recaution must also be taken as to 
terilization of instruments and disinfee- 

m of hands and the part to be oper- 
ted upon. 

Where tetanus is prevalent, a wound 

uld not be covered with an ointment 

oily lotion, or be closely bandaged; 
ther should a scrotal wound be al- 
ved to close by immediate healing. 
tter open the scrotal wound daily 
til pus discharges and also use dis- 
‘tants freely —Dr. A. 8. A., Wis. 


Cocklebur Poisoning 


S WV EET clover killed out, and it looks 


ike I have a cocklebur field. Will 
» be any danger of poisoning live- 
k if I turn hogs and cattle on to clean 
hat little clover there is?—A. T. L., 


the seed leaf stage, young cockle- 

rs are extremely poisonous. Later on 
e seems to be no danger. But until 
second pair of leaves have made 
ir appearance it will be best to keep 
k out of infested fields. 
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One of the first Cadillacs contrasted / & 
with one of the latest Cadillacs 
with “Body by Fisher’’ 


























N 1908 the Fisher Body Corporation was organized. Its first large 
order was for fifteen closed bodies for Cadillac. 


Today this member of the General Motors family produces more 
than one million closed car bodies annually. An art embodying the 
finest craftsmanship has been expanded into a great business, with 
larger values to the public and an even higher standard of artistic 
performance. 


Above are photographs which tell the Fisher story more powerfully 
than any words. Unceasing improvement! 


But Fisher has never stopped. It has created and maintained a 


} 


notably distinctive body for each of the General Motors cars; but, by 


its experience with so many bodies, in such widely varying types and 
classes, it has been able every year to achieve more comfort and more 


luxury of appointment throughout the entire line. 


Working with all the members of 
Fisher has helped each one, and been helped by 


record is a striking testimony to the value of mutual cooperation—and 


he General Motors family, 
each in turn. Its 


an open mind 


GENERAL MOTORS 


sf ne fy >and hurr 
ar for every purse ana ary 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND »* sUICK 
LaSALLE * CADILLAC * A/! with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


F RIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerat r » DELCO-LIGHT Electri Plants 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 9:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 30 other stations associated with N. B.C, 
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The Hog Market 


Continued from page 34 


below March prices, while if the April 
market is above the March market, the 
August and September prices are usual- 
ly higher than March prices. 

In the 28 years when hog production 
was decreasing, the number of times 
that one month showed an advancing 
market compared with the top prices 
in the preceding month was as follows 
January 22nd, February 21st, March 
18th, April 20th, May 12th, June 16th, 
July 25th, August 14th, September 16th, 
October 6th, November 3rd, and De- 
cember 13th. 

In the 18 years when hog production 
was increasing, the number of times 
that one month showed an advancing 
market was: January 15th, February 
llth, March 11th, April 3rd, May 2nd, 
June 4th, July 11th, August 10th, Sep- 
tember 8th, October 3rd, November 
2nd and December 3rd. 

As already pointed out, hog prices 
have been declining since June, 1926 
If the decline lasts the average length 
of time (31 months), it would end in 
December, 1928. The increase of 11] 
percent in the 1927 fall pig crop give 
little hope of the decline halting before 
June, 1928. However, several factors 


The flavor suggest that the decline may halt in 


the fall of 1928. 


. 
of fresh mint a cetia aaeaalii ticle 
- 1927, indicates 1 decr¢ ase ot trom 


leaves adds to your ree to five percent in the number of 


1 


farrow in the spring of 1928. 

Springtime joys. curopean. production, as indicated by 

the decrease of 19 percent in the number 

of sows between the ag ol on onths 

and a year in Germany, is declining. 

The spring advance in corn prices has 
] We ** After Every meal’’ induced some he vy feeders to liquidate 

and the usually seasonal weakness in 

hog prices in May and June will n 

doubt cause further liquidation. 

| size of the 1928S corn crop will 
nce the swing in hog price ley 

a col sic rable extent \ large corn 


NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE. **) 00s ete Seal nat 


tty { » s | influ- 
\GRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick — attractive and iniiu 


} 
more sticks per case. Let us send prices. Sold thru con dealers 





producers to expand 


or direct from one of our 17 shipping points serving 7 states. 
I ] ; 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Box 157, Mason City, lowa  . ices have been declining 


a con able period, there is 
usually heavy liquidation in May and 
June. As a consequence, particularly 


\, ORIGINAL in years when corn prices are hig] 
— and June markets are weak. 


MEYER The SHAW Du-All Tractor once in 10 years when conditions were 


a Try it at our risk! Write for Liberal Trial Offer and Low ] | 0 t} ¢ = ne? ) 
El EVATOR Direct-from-Factory, Price, The SHAW does every far ullar has the >» Ma \ June market shown 
rd ower in less time with less labor ine + h Ina . has egy 

end gareen Ueras, estates, ats, Maun belt machinery. strength. Breeding si and piggy 


" types en twin engines. 2 speeds 5) " P sala - int } + 
MALLEABLE OR rward; cz equipped with reverse. Gauge _¢- SOWS are at 2 Nn avy l unt at that 
Me ; : 


es depth of cult ivating. 


ROLLER CHAIN. @ Plows, Near 


curt Runs easiest, lasts longest. } pS, control. | Thi Ti ffers an opportunity t 

Saves all the Grain. Stops waste, saves lame tel or tes a ak : : ; I Sate . 

back g No Elevato r like it. I Om » farmi ing eaves you me = : n > Nog yusines wit 

by power or er! Elevate > “orn, ‘. ‘ obligation ae ee A ae - Peep ; nit 

oatse—50 bu.in 3 min, Sold on positive guarantee. i. i! card brings it ei ~~ ) lay Ol rei al Ol ipital. 
Ser IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY. . 5 , THE SHAW MFG. CO. 
I E SH WING EIGHT STYLES e- 4805 Front St. 
free Galesburg, Kan. 


THE MEYER MFC. CO. Box. 1600 MoRToN, ILL. 
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BIG PAY NOW! \ 


‘ Paint Varnishes, Stai ns, _ Brushes, 
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‘se RTY PAINT COMPANY, Sent. 102, Pe b 
66th a nd _So. Narragansett Street, . 
hicaeo. thnoi : international Typewriter Ex., ‘186W. ‘Lake St. og Dept 562, ‘Chicago 
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ict, the chances are about 10 to 1 for a 


clining market. It is not until the 


itter part of June that a turning point 


reached. The latter part of June 


requently marks the beginning of the 


rice ret ords are 


mmer price advance. This occurred 
seven out of ten years for which daily 
available. 


Cottonseed Meal for Hogs 


{ROM the standpoint of rapidity 
and economy of gains, cottonseed 


eal alone is unsatisfactory as a protein | 


pplement to corn when fed to hogs 
ing free access to alfalfa hay, experi- 
nts at the Kansas agricultural experi- 


nt station indicate. However, cotton- 
| meal plus bonemeal, which is rich 
lime and phosphorus, proved s atis- 


tory as a protein substitute for tank- 
when fed under the same conditions. 
A series of tests was made in winter 


nd summer to compare tankage and 
ttonseed meal. The basis of each 
mre was corn and alfalfa hay in 


, corn and alfalfa pasture in sum- 

er. a inely ground limestone was used 
the ration of one lot of pigs instead of 
e bonemeal in an effort to make the 
‘ttonseed meal equal to tankage, but 
use Was not justified by the results 

The most economical of five different 
tions used on pigs fattened in winter 


corn, alfalfa hay, cottonseed meal 
| bonemeal. The gains under this 
tion were made at a cost of $6.17 per 


pounds, Under the standard ration 
rm, alfalfa hay, and tankage, th« 
cost $6.30 per 100 pounds. 

or the experiments with the pigs on 


ture, five lots of pigs weighing 45 
it the beginning of the expe 
were fed 110 days, one lot each 
the following five rations: (1) corn, 
Lot and alfalfa pasture; (2) corn, 
nseed meal, and alfalfa pasture; 


corn, cottonseed meal, alfalfa pas- 
,and bonemeal; (4) corn, cottonseed 
, alfalfa pasture, and ground lime- 


ne: (5) corn, cottonseed meal, alfalfa 


pa ture, bone meal and ground limestone 


hs average daily gains per pig for 
the five lots were as follows: (1) 1.36 
inds; (2) 1.16; (3) 1.25; (4) 1.15; (5) 
De 
Che cost per 100 pounds of gain, not 
iding the alfalfa pasture, was, for 
e lots: (1) $6.51; (2) $6.19; (3) 
(4) $6.43; (5) $5.92. 
Summarizing the results of the ex- 
ments, the experiment station re- 
rted that: 
Cottonseed meal proved to be less 
tisfactory from the standpoint of 
‘ gains and finish but more satis- 
ory from the standpoint of cost of 
s than tankage when each was fed 
1 protein supplement with corn. 
ding either bonemeal or ground 
tone with cottonseed meal did not 
ise its value from the standpoint 
st of gains when fed to hogs on 
1 pasture. 
addition of a combination of 
eal and ground limestone to cot- 
ed meal increased its value from 
tandpoint of both rapidity and 


my of gains when fed to hogs on 
pasture. 
ttonseed meal is a more valu bli 
ment for corn as a hog fer 
} hogs have access to uli il 4 
than when they have access 
falfa hay.—F’. E. C., Kans. 
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A Poor Year for 
the Railways 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The year 1927 was, with the exception 
of 1924, the most unprosperous for the 
railways since 1922. 


The western group of railways have 
never in any year earned anywhere near 
what the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has held would be a “fair return” 
for them. Nevertheless, in 1927 their net 
operating income declined $46,250,000, 
or more than 10 per cent. The average 
return earned by them on their property 
investment last year was only 3.92 per 
cent. 


This was the result although their eff- 
ciency of operation was greater than 
ever before. While there was some de- 
cline of freight business, it was larger 
than in any previous year 
1926. Losses of passenger business taken 


excepting 


by motor vehicles operating on paved 
highways; high taxes; 
unavoidable advances in wages 


reductions of 





rates; 
these were the principal reasons why the 
already inadequate net returns of the 
western railways declined. 


In the long run the service the railways 
can render necessarily will be determined 
by the net earnings they are allowed to 
make. The western railways are 
denied by government regulation the 
opportunity to earn returns sufficient to 
enable them to continue indefinitely to 
provide the present good and adequate 
service. 


being 


Would not farmers and other pro- 
ducers and shippers rather pay reason- 
ably remunerative rates for good service 
than continue to take the risk of a return 
to the days of congestions of traffic and 
“car shortages”’? 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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LOYD GILLEY, Fayette county, 
K Iowa, had the high herd in 

production in Iowa cow testing 
associations for 1927. He led all other 
dairy farmers of the state with an aver- 
age for eleven cows of 517 pounds of 
butterfat and 14,420 pounds of milk. It 
is the very best record any herd under 
test has ‘made in any year in Iowa. 
Gilley is a young man who is just 
getting started. He rents the farm 
f 120 acres which he works. 

About the time Floyd had reached 
the age when he could be a real help 
on the farm, he announced, ‘No 
farmer’s life for me,’ and went to 
Colorado. He worked there at sev- 
eral jobs, the last being that of clerk 
in a department store in Denver. He 
didn’t like it and came back to the 
farm to tell his father he had changed 
his mind, and wanted to settle down 
and be a farmer 

His father, while his son had been 
gone, became interested in better 
dairying. The nondescript cows had 
been sold and a start made with 
purebred Holsteins, The idea ap- 
pealed to tne son and soon after 
his return the herd was increased by 
the purchase of five young females. 
Floyd stayed on the farm with his 
father for a while. Then, in 1923, struck 
out for himself, renting the farm he is on 
at present. 


H E took with him four. cows from his 
father’s herd. The owners of the 
farm put in four purebred Holstein 
cows. So, landlords and tenant started 
out on a 50-50 basis with ‘8. purebred 
Holstein cows and a purebred _ bull. 
Three of the eight cows have been sold 
and four new ones added. Floyd bought 
three of them from his father. Of the 
21 head on the farm now, nearly all are 
stock from five females bought at prices 
under $250. Gilley credits the high 
production of his cows in large degree 
to the good foundation stock with which 
the start was made. 

The first bull purchased and the one 
from which most of Gilley’s herd is 
descended was Prince Aggie Butterboy 
Beets. This bull’s dam has a record of 
504 pounds of butterfat produced in 
ten months in the two-year-old class, 
His sire won a blue 
ribbon at a national 
dairy show and is 
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High Dairy Herd 


By F. L. CLARK 


than her.earnings for one year. The 
returns for butterfat from the eleven 
cows amounted to $1,456 above the cost 
of their feed. One of the number was a 
heifer not 23 months old when she 
freshened, and she was on test only 
nine months. A visitor to the farm this 
fall asked Gilley what he!would sell her 
for. ‘“‘Two hundred dollars,” he an- 


Floyd Gilley and W) ite Belt 
ae 


produ Cd Uz po Is 


of buite t/ 


swered, not expecting for a minute that 
the man would take him up on it. He 
did, however, so the farm bank account 
is the richer by $200 but the farm poorer 
by the excellent 
promise. 


loss ‘of heifer of 


ILLEY’S cows are fea along the 

usual lines prescribed by cow test- 
ing associations. While on test for the 
record they made the past year, they 
were fed according to production a 
mixture of bran, ground oats, ground 
corn, linseed oilmeal, and cottonseed 
meal. 

“T tried as nearly as I could,” said 
Gilley in telling me of his work, “‘to use 
100 pounds of oats, 100 pounds of bran, 
200 pounds of corn and 100 pounds of 
linseed oilmeal and cottonseed meal in 
the mixture. The cows got this the year 
round; except in summer, when I fed 


This ts the Gilley home 


} that 
ne year Jt bubbles out of the rock on a knoll 


each one afound 5 pounds a day. The 
linseed oilffeal was then left out. 

“In the winter of 1925-26 the cow 
were given timothy and clover hay 
Last winter we bought ten tons of 
alfalfa paying $23 a ton for it. It wa 
Nebraska alfalfa and of fine quality 
The only hay the cows got was this 
alfalfa, and I think it had a good deal 

to do with the record they made 

“Another thing that helped, | 
believe, was the long time they were 
on silage. The pastures were so 
poor in the fall of 1926 that we 
started the cows on silage in Oc- 
tober, and had enough to keep feed- 
ing it until the first of July last 
summer,’ 


his cows three 
times a day. They all came 
fresh in the fall. And it paid, he 
believes. He is confident that milk- 
ing three times a day had a lot to 
do with his success. The two highest 
producing cows were milked three 
times a day for the whole period of 
their test, while an average of six 
others were on three-times-a-day 
milking for most of the year. 
A blessing over which Gilley waxes 
enthusiasticisafinespringonthefarm. 


ILLEY milked 


a few hundred yards from the dairy 
barn. There is fall enough so that pipes 
laid underground to the barn and the 
house give running water all the time. 
The piping was done last year and a 
concrete top built over the spring. The 
whole thing cost only $150. 

Drinking cups were put in the barn, 
and the cows now have spring water, 
pure and not too cold, when they are 
in the barn. 

Gilley credits the high production of 
his cows in large degree to the good 
foundation stock with which the start 
was made. 

“We were lucky,” as he modestly ex- 
pressed it. 

Perhaps there is an element of luck in 
the selection of breeding stock, particu- 
larly if one has but limited finances 
and must buy cheaply, but you learn in 
talking with Gilley that the determining 
factor in the choice of foundation stock 
by both his father and himself has been, 

first, last and all the 
time, the production 
record of the dam and 





from a cow having a 
1,000-pound butter- 
fat record 

The high cow of the 
with which 
Gilley made his state 
White Belt, 

six-year-old. She 
produced 702 pounds 
of butterfat and 18,- 
044 pounds of milk, 
earning for her own- 
$204 above feed 

She was bought 
for $175, or $29 less 


eleven 


record i 





ers 


eost 


sire of animals con- 
sidered. 

Gilley believes, for 
best results with cows, 
feeding should begin 
with the calvesso that 
the heifers will come 
into milk in the best 
condition. He takes 
no credit to himself 
for originality in so 
thinking, or for origi- 
nal thinking or work 
of any kind, to tell 
the truth. 
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“How Did I Come to Use 


Steel Roofing?” 


‘Because it is Cheapest in the end. 

‘‘When I bought this farm 10 years ago, the 
house had the steel roof that you see there today, 
and it had been on 15 years then. 

‘Some of the other buildings needed new roofs. 
I figured that since the steel had lasted so long on 
the house, it was good enough all around. 

‘I didn’t make the mistake some fellows have 
made by getting the thinnest gauge I could buy 
just to save a few dollars. No sir. I put on good 
heavy gauge galvanized sheets—got ‘em right here 
in the village—and saw to it that they were laid 
right; all shipshape and tight. Then I painted ‘em 
—and I've kept ‘em painted. 

‘*When the old roof on the barn went bad, I just 
naturally turned to steel. You can bet your life 
I've roofed that barn for the last time, That steel 
roof will outlast the rest of the building and J 
won't have to be repairing it all the time, either. 
I don’t have to worry about lightning, becayise I 
grounded the roof. 

“I figure I get the best of shelter at a pretty cheap 
price when you think how long it lasts. Then the 
lightning protection and fire protection are just 
thrown in. They don’t cost anything extra. 

‘“‘That’s why all my buildings are roofed with 
steel.”’ 
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For particulars regarding Sheet Steel for roofing 
Jarm buildings, write for a copy of ‘Steel Roofing 
~Its Use and A pplication,"'a 28- page booklet de- 
scribing the varwous types of Sheet Sieelroofing and 
illustrating modern, steelroofed barns. Addressthe 
Sueet STEEL Trape EXTENSION COMMITTEE, 
OLiver BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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My Butter Always Sells 
EK ARL GOODLOVE, of Iowa, 
4 not 


know why he likes to 
butter other than it might be a hobby, 
but he can show you in black and white 
butter, delivered weekly to 
75 regular customers in town, has in 
creased the profits of his herd of pure 
bred and high grade Guernsey cattle by 
20 to 


does 


make 


where his 


25 percent 
In the four years he has been making 
butter to sell, he has had to increase 
production from 100 pounds to 3,000 
younds a year. Recently he put in a 
power churn to process the cream pro 
duced by the bigger-herd that is coming 
m to take care of the needs of his new 
customers. 
“T’ve made butter ever since I can 
remember,”’ Goodlove told me ‘Even 
» boy I took a keen delight in pound 
ing cream into dd. golden butter. | 
kept up the chore after I married, even 
tho I leaned toward feeding beef cattle, 


ind whatever I made over and above 
me needs. I sold to the grocer 
‘That’s how I got to delivering to 
the homes. A woman, seeing me take 
itter into the groes ry, asked if I 
uuldn’t bring some around to her house 
She told friends and they told others 


wasn’t long before I had to churn a 
ttle longer than I had been doing, and 
went on, I had to add a few 
vs to the herd. 

[In a short time I was processing the 

ct of mv whole he rd, which had 
incre ased to twelve head | 
and more 

However, | 
r the 


hime 


1d ially 
twice that number 

g stuff 

v I have 


+ 


how, 
coming on 
a market fi increased 
pu 
l put the butter up In po ind prints 


pping it in parchment paper and 


regular heavy Wwax-paper car 
The wrapper and container, 
cht in thousand lots, cost around 
ent aplrece They are the regular 


y house 


‘+k cartons which every suppl 


out under their own trade names 


irtons are nicely printed and bear 
name, “ ‘Quality Butter.’ They 
the purpose as well as individual 

osting several times as muc! 


of Goodlo ( 


| 
number 
take four 


Ww JE*any 
*ustome?rs and five 


ds of butter each week, the average 

» to three pounds; in fact, he urges 

er amounts and frequent pur 
that the butter may be fresh 


nas ne — ited 


olgger production 


talling a 125-pound power churn 
e, so he says, will cole teat t his 
id. More customers won't 

es up very much pecause he only 
ne tr week, covering 


to town a 


ream, he 1 ie the five-muile 
nis farm thre mes a Week 
s changing fro1 ng 
dairying was duc s butter 
yy <= hovs Se 
ib work. His herd of thit 
t ilf Dl ebr 
vs, Duchess : 
g st el : 
( ( ~ ~ é 
1 f I wher is Db 
Fo An. a 
5 cock ‘T st for Fat in Milk 
‘eam. Cireular 65, Oklahoma 


college, Stillwater. 
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{ C.1928 R. A. Co. 


accurately for a lifetime, 
should, you must keep the inside 
of the barrel free from rust. 
used to be a hard job, but it isn’t 
any more. 


Remington Kleanbore Cartridges a 
result of years of careful work in 
millions of test rounds were fired 

were not developed hastily. 


Your dealer 
for all calibers of rifles, 
volvers, or he can easily get them 


25 Broadway 


Remington, 


ANBORE 


_CARTRIDGES 
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Square Deal 


you want your rifle to shoot 
as it 


This 


Now you can get ammunition for all 
standard rifles, revolvers and pistols that 
will do this work for you 
line of Rim Fire and Center Fire Klean- 
bore Cartnidges is now ready. 
prevent rust, 
side the barrel. 
cartridges you will find the same superior- 
ity that 
22's 


this type ever introduced. 


A complete 


They 
and pitting in- 
In every these 


corrosion, 
one ot 


marked in Kleanbore 
, which were the first cartridges of 


was so 


re the 
which 
_ 

iney 


You do not 


have to experiment with them, because 
we took the time for experimenting our- 
selves. 


has Kleanbore Cartridges 
pistols, and re- 


Most 


of them are packed in the new green 
boxes, 
in the old boxes with a Kleanbore sticker 
pasted on. 
bore. 


but dealers have some in stock 


There is only one Klean- 
Avoid imitations. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


NEW YORK CITY 
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YOUR CHOICE 
SENT PREPAID 


We have an easy plan by which you can get the 
Watch, Rifle or Fountain Pen pictured below. 
Simply check in the coupon below. The reward 
in which you're interested, write your name and 
address, send it to us, and complete details of 
our easy plan will be sent you by return mail. 











These 
Articles 
Are 
Guaranteed 
To Please 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
169 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sirs: I would like to have complete 
details of your offer about the reward 
checked below. 
} WATCH 1] RIFLE 
[} FOUNTAIN PEN 





















































Dare You 
Take This Chance? B Por thoroughpin promptly with 


# Absorbine. It is penetrating Lut 
Crash! Your lifetime’s savings wiped Y does not blister nor remove the 
out by one swift bolt of lightning! Is it hair. Yon can work the horse at 
worth taking this awful chance? , thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
Read this wonderful new book, anc ; or postpaid. Describe your case 
the real truth about lightning; how to J £ cial # E Wr 
control it, how to be safein even the ¢ A for special instructions. Write 
worst storms. Invaluable to everybody. 4 for valuable horse book 4-S free. 
Compiled by the famous Dodd Sys- / A user writes: “Had one horse with 
tem engineers, who have protected FREPF bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
over 400,000 buildings in 40 years. tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 


tapas oy BE SAFE, Bnow going sound and well.” 


Dodd & Struthers / 8 S @) 7 B | N E 
305 Plymouth Bldg. — yy TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
Des Moines. lowa 














“Stands them on their heads” 


Must kill rats or your money back. 

Not touched by dogs or cats. “Never 

fails” say thousands of users. At deal- 

oni et Oe eee — 4 Be | ers or 35c prepaid and guaranteed 
eee ae ee ae , Liquid Veneer Corporation 3115 Liguid 


fullfacts sent Free upon request Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
COLLINS PLOW CO.. 2169 Hampshire St..Quincy.tIlinois sepa . 
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Spot Was a Gold Mine 


JO many times, golden opportuni- 

ties are either right out in our back 
fields or in the barnyard, and more of us 
would be better off if we would comb 
the possibilities of our own acres and 
animals before we aim our spyglass afar 
for greener pastures. 

Six years ago Spot was just an ordi- 
nary cow in the herd of Ellis H. Grues- 
beck of Eaton county, Michigan. To be 
exact, she was 32/64ths Durham and 
31/64ths Jersey, the other 1/64th being 
just cow. She could have passed for a 
grade Guernsey. She was then about 
five years old and Gruesbeck, not realiz- 
ing the gold mine hidden within the 
folds of her rich yellow hide, had offered 
her to Frank Jordan, a neighbor, for $50. 

But Jordan didn’t care to take the 
risk and since the cow testing associa- 
tion was just starting under Hans 
Kardel, the tester, who by the way is 
still on the job, old Spot took her turn 
at the roulette wheel, otherwise known 
as the Babcock tester. 

Kardel was not long in apprising the 
owner that he had something extraordi- 
nary in old Spot. The first year she 
made 380 pounds of butterfat and not 
one year since then has she made less 
than 400 pounds, one year getting up 
to the dizzy total of 521 pounds of but- 
terfat. Gruesbeck has been offered $150 
for this cow but it does not take a 
mathematician to figure out that Spot 
has been worth almost her weight in 
gold as a butterfat producer.—l. J. M., 


Ind. 


Cattle Menace Controlled 
NCOURAGEMENT to men whose 


herds have become infected with 
contagious abortion is offered by F. B. 
Hadley, of the University of Wisconsin. 
He finds the blood test for infection 
thoroly reliable. In Wisconsin, as well 
as most other states, facilities are pro- 
vided by the agricultural colleges for 
testing blood samples of individual 
animals, 

The repeated testing method of con- 
trol has reduced abortion from 20 per- 
cent to 5 percent in some herds. “Sure 
cures” consisting of widely advertised 
proprietary preparations are branded 
as “‘worthless or worse than worthless’? 


by Hadley. 


Remedy the Ration 


HAT is the cause of cows eating 

poultry droppings? I have a cow 
that will eat all she can get, run after 
the poultry and pick up every little bit 
she can. Please tell me the cause and 
remedy. —W. J. K., Kans, 

The ration is incomplete and the cow 
lacks minerals, Feed alfalfa or clover 
hay, silage or roots, ground grains, bran 
and oilmeal, and allow access to salt 
Let the cow have four poundsof steamed 
bonemeal mixed in each one hundred 
pounds of ground feed. 
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Better Milk Hints 


ie goal mix warm and cold milk to- 
gether. Never mix any milk to- 
gether without first thoroly stirring the 
same. 

2. Use a stiff brush, a dairy 
washing powde rand plenty of hot water 
in washing all milk utensils, at least 
once a day. 

3. Cool your milk before clamping 
the lids down tightly. 

t. Wash your 
ible. 

5. Don’t feed silage, hay or any feed 
that may transmit an odor into the milk, 
directly before milking time. 

6. Keep your milk in the milkhouss 
and not in the barn. 

7. Keep your barn whitewashed the 
year around. 

S. Keep manure piles out of paths 
of the cows. 

9. Deliver milk every day. 


good 


cans aS soon as pos- 


10. Groom your cows daily.—Pitts- 
burgh Dairy Council. 
Mange of Swine 
l hogs causes 


Pp \RASITIC mange of 
bare, sore, cracked and scabby skin 
[he mites inducing the disease live in 
the scurfy and scabby parts and in little 
channels of the outer, or scarf, skin. 
They can also live for some time upon 
the objects on which affected pigs rub 
the itching parts of their bodies. 

It is not, therefore, a very easy mat- 
ter to get rid of the disease and it will 
always be likely to infect susceptible 
animals when stabled or yarded where 

ffected pigs have been kept. Pigs are 

often treated without perfectly cleans- 
ng, disinfecting and whitewashing the 
pens they have occupied, or some un- 
treated rubbing post or wall is left in 
the yard and new pigs contract the 
disease by rubbing thereon. 

Treatment to get md of mange per- 
manently, must include the affected 
pigs and all places used, occupied or 
irequented by swine. Thoroness in 
treatment is also necessary and one 
dipping of affected pigs rarely proves 
sufficient. 

Coal-tar dip, made into a solution 

th warm, soft water, according to 
directions given by the manufacturer, 

ill cure mange if the treatment is re- 
peated at intervals of 10 to 15 days 
until no trace of the disease shows up. 

[ advise adding 1642 pounds of 
flowers of sulfur to each 100 gallons of 
dip solution for the first treatment, as 
that makes it more certainly effective. 
Lime sulfur liquid dip is also effective 
for curing mange. 

One part of it is mixed with 35 parts 

rm water at a temperature of 100 
rees Fahrenheit, or a little over. 
lime-sulfur dip may be used in the 
strength of solution. A thoro 
ying and scrubbing of the affected 
with a mixture of 1 pint of com- 
pound eresol solution and 10 gallons of 
crude oil or crankease oil is also cura- 
but is dangerous for application 
pregnant sow; so is kerosene, full 
ngth, or the soap emulsion. 
Treat all contaminated places by 
r, disinfection and whitewash- 
x. Move treated hogs into new, sani- 
y quarters. By raising pigs strictly 
ordance with the rules of the 
Lean county sanitation plan, mange 


be avoided —Dr. A. S. z. Wis. 
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59Years of De Laval 
~ and now the hest ofall.. 
Cream Separators 









wlaasles 


cream separator in 1878, De Laval Separators have always been in the 


Ore Dr. De Laval invented the first continuous discharge centrifugal 


lead. 
originated. 
have been made. 


Each De Laval has in its day been the leading separator. 


than four million have been made. 


Practically every detail of separator construction has been De Laval 
As these features have been imitated, still further improvements 


As a result more 


They are used in every country of the world, 


and there are practically as many in use as all other makes combined. 
Now the 1928 “‘Golden Series” De Laval Separators mark another step 


forward. 
service to the dairy industry. 


They are the crowning achievement in 50 years of leadership and 


They are the most complete, efficient and beautiful cream separators ever 


made. 


a source of pride as well as profit to every owner. 


Some of the improvements are: 


They are all that could be hoped for in such a machine and must prove 


Beautiful gold and black finish; com- 


pletely enclosed gears; improved regulating cover and float; turnable supply 
can; easier starting and turning; oil window, and the “‘floating bowl.” 
The best way to judge a new “Golden Anniversary” De Laval machine is 


to see one, and better still to try it side-by-side with any other separator. 


Not 


one person in a hundred who does that will fail to choose the De Laval. 
“Golden Series” machines are now on display by Authorized De Laval 


Dealers everywhere. 


office below for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORE 





CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


They will be glad to show them to you, or write to nearest 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 











First in 1878 
Best in 1928 














No matter how old the case, orhow ”*" 
lame the horse, it will pay you to try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ringbone 
Paste $2 a bottle postpaid 
Guaranteed—your money back if it doesn’t 
make the horsegosound. One application usually 
enough. For Bone Spavin, Ringbone, Sidebone. 
Fleming’s Spavin Liquid a bottle 
For Bog Spavin, Splint, Curb, =. Enlarge- 










Fre 
Tor Book and FREE advice. 
FLEMING BROS., 73.07 2n. cs 
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PORTABLE STACKER 
SAVES HALF of Haying 


Cests—Saves half the labor 
and all the hay; stacks, loads 
wagons, fille barns anc 
racks—picks up and handles hay 
fn high winds; wood or steel frame. 
27 years old—thousands in use every- 


feed 


Your dealer can supply you. 


Write Today —This book is sent 


free—get the facts! 


WYATT MFG. CO. 
510 N. Sth St., Salina, Kas. 

















E-Z POWER, portable, 
lasting, gives it 20 and 
more uses. Runs directly 
off crank shaft with beit. 
Operates spraying outfit, 
water pump,etc. Develops 
4 toSb-p. Fits any model 


will not overheat 


Mustrated fo'der shows its light, sturd 
FR struction. 15 Day FREE Trial. Write Today. 


E-Z Power Mtg. Co., Box 210, , Atchison, Kansas 








for$2s 


no holes to drill. Engine 











pay e 
ments as 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
_ xtras. 


No interest—No e: Pez. machine guar- 
ects in 


anteed a lifetime against 
eod workmansbip. 


material 


, cy on your farm at 
Days’ FREE Trial 07 7007 *™ 


200,000 in use Fraciogt to clean and turn 
ee 






Wri Ga 


22013 Marshall Bivd. 


Seven mb "co. 
Chicago, 


on, 


of America: 


“Here Is A 


Separator I) 
an Guarantee’ 


A personal message from 
President McWhinney: 
“Twenty-seven years of my 
life have been devoted to 
cream separators and milk- 
ing machines. As for- 

mer head of a large 

and well-known com- 

pany, I became ac- 
quainted with thousands of 
farmers, talked with them 
and studied their separators 
under actual work- 

ing conditions. [I 


found out what they 

about each one. My ex- 

perience has taught me 

for a sturdy, reliable 

machine that won't wor- 

ually tting out of order; 

perfectiy under all conditions—summer or 

on terms that every farmer can afford. 

That describes the kind of separator I offer 

you in the Empire-Baltic. I know all makes. 

mands for skimming efficiency, reliable oper- 

ation and labor saving, better than any other. 

gineers in the world make it. It is serving 

a million users, 33 years of success are 

FREE TRIAL FOR 30 DAYS | 

Bed-rock prices and easy terms on all sizes, 

will ship you any size immediately, freight 

prepaid. Use 30 days. If not satisfied, re- 

$5.00 a month will pay for it. Free parts 

and service for one year. Send coupon for 

Empire Cream Separator Sales Co., Ino. 4! 
H. E. McWhinney, Pres. A 


liked and disliked 

that the great need is 

ry the owner by contin- 

winter, dry f or grass; that will sold 
SOLD DIRECT ON EASY TERMS 

I honestly believe this one answers your de- 

A group of the finest dairy equipment en- 

behind it. 

Some as low as $19.75. Send $5.00. I 

turn and your money will be refunded. Only 

free catalog. 


7 
1405 Baltic Bidg., Louisville, Ky.9%, 























“CASH IN” ON YOUR 
IDLE TIMBER AND 


YOUR SPARE TIME 
witha 


ORLEY 


TRACTOR SAWMILL 


Send for FREE BOOK — “Sawmill 
Profits.” Also catalog of bits, shanks, 
edgers, conveyors etc. Address Dept. F. 


CORLEY MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Send for Cataiog 


FARM TRUCKS 


Catalog 

shows how 

: tosave money 

on Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trailers. 
WHEELS—wood or steel—to fit anyrun- 
ning gear. Write today for free catalog. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. %9.cLM, sraeer 





Buy better gaivanized Fence. Save a third. 
to User. We Pay the Freight. 

Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 

Barbed Wire, Posts, Roofing and Paint. 


Interlocking Fence Co. Box 535 Morton, Illinois 
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More Profitable Corn 


Continued from page 10 


15 highest contestants of the 72 men 
who finished the contest in eastern Ne- 
braska and who had an average yield 
of 83.6 bushels per acre. 

The records show an average of two 
years since these fields were seeded 
down. The highest yield, 92 bushels, 
followed alfalfa, the second highest was 
on first and second-year virgin sod land, 


| and the third highest followed alfalfa. 


So on down thru the list of men ranking 
high in yield. 
The 72 men in the eastern Nebraska 


| section of the contest averaged 66 


bushels per acre on land that averuged 
three years from a legume or sod crop 
while the average of all corn this year in 
that section of Nebraska was 38 bushels 
per acre. That should be enough to 
show the effect of legumes on corn yield. 


ET us, however, go still farther in 

working out the relation of rotations 
to soil fertility and the yield of corn. In 
Douglas and Cass counties, where in 
1927 county corn yield contests were 
held, soil samples were taken from 26 
fields entered in the contest. Soil sam- 
ples were also taken from other farms in 
the same neighborhood and of the 
same soil type as the contest fields but 
which had been more or less mistreated, 
having been rented and grain-farmed 
for several years. Altho originally the 
soils of these poor farms were as high in 
fertility as those of fields entered in the 


| contest, today the difference is a strik- 


ing contrast. Figure 1 shows the differ- 


| ence graphically. 


The ten sampled fields making the 
highest yields averaged 81 bushels in 


| yield and had an organic matter con- 


tent of 4.15 percent. The five poor 
farms sampled averaged 18 bushels per 


| acre and contained an average of 2.75 


percent organic matter. In other words, 
a difference of 14 percent in organic 


| matter apparently was the most im- 
| portant factor in making a difference 


of 63 bushels in yield. The fields in all 
cases had a reasonably good stand and 
were tended in much the same way. 
Here is a striking example of the effect 
of rotations, soil fertility and yields. 


HERE isno question that our Corn- 

belt soils are, on the whole, being de- 
pleted of their organic matter. Water 
and wind erosion and grain farming are 
largely responsible. And since organic 
matter furnishes the nitrogen for our 
grain crops it, too, is depleted in a like 
proportion. Practically every Cornbelt 
experiment station can quote dats to 
show that our cultivated soils are losing 
organic matter. 

Data secured by the Nebraska experi- 
ment station under the supervision of 
Professor J. C. Russel indicates that the 
average eastern Nebraska cultivated 
land has lost approximately one percent 
of its virgin organic matter for every 
year that it has been farmed. The roll- 
ing lands, of course, suffer worst. 

Statistics fail to show a decrease in 
the yield of corn and other grain crops 
in the Cornbelt states. But these statis- 
tics, like many others that fly about the 


country, must be analyzed to be of 
value. Because yields are being main- 
tained or, in fact, even increased, does 
not mean that soils may not be depleted. 
We now have more intelligent farming, 
better machinery is available, better 
seed is perhaps available, and probably 
better care and more labor are expended 
per acre. 


ORE than one pioneer farmer has 

remarked that he has to work hard- 
er nowadays to produceas high yielding 
crops as he grew many years ago. There 
‘van be no doubt that legumes and soil 
fertility hold first place among all factors 
in determining the yields of corn from 
certain fields. More evidence of this 
could be given from the corn yield con- 
tests of Nebraska. 

The statement that a good stand is 
the first essential for a good yield of 
corn sounds like an unnecessary and 
trite remark. However, some interest- 
ing data was secured along this line in 
the 1927 contest by making counts of 
the stand on a number of fields. In 33 
typical eastern Nebraska contest fields 
there was an average of 65 percent of a 
stand on the basis of three stalks per 
hill and the rows three feet six inches 
apart. 

The highest yield, 92 bushels, was 
produced on a field having 77 percent 
of a stand while the lowest yield, 40 
bushels, was grown on a field having a 
44 percent stand. The soil on this low- 


‘yielding field was rich, it being the 


first crop following a legume, but there 
was not enough to make a high yield. 


IGHT fields having the highest yields 

— averaged 84 bushels per acre and 
averaged 73 percent of a perfect stand, 
while the eight lowest-yielding fields 
averaged 48 bushels with an average 
stand of 53 percent perfect. All of these 
particular fields were in two adjoining 
counties with fairly uniform weather 
conditions. 

Just what stands will give the best 
results will depend on soil fertility and 
moisture conditions. Only one field of 
the entire 72 in the 1927 contest was too 
thick. This field had a 102 percent 
stand and showed considerable damage 
by firing. Had timely rains fallen, this 
field would undoubtedly have made 
about 100 bushels per acre. 

Sometimes county agents, agricul- 
tural college folks, and farm editors are 
criticized by those who confuse the idea 
of more bushels per acre with that of 
more total bushels of the crop grown for 
harping so much on yields per acre. This 
criticism is especially common when 
there is a big crop and prices are low 
Figure 2 throws some light on this 
problem. 

A study of the two diagrams shows 
that the 38-bushel crop, after paying 
rent, made a profit per acre of $3.45, 
while the 86-bushel crop made a profit 
of $17.58 per acre. These figures are 
based on average labor figures secured 
in the contest where thirty-five cents 
was figured for man hour, twenty cents 
per horse hour and husking at ten cents 
































































per bushel. Corn was figured at sixty- | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 49 
five cents per bushel. 
Usually profits are in proportion to 


‘ba oo BRON ROC Beyoer-tacteedy 
yields per — m. oe fee rede 

llustre the 86-bushel yield was the | 
Seg ee Taken In Trade 


eastern Nebraska section of the contest. 
These high yields are due chiefly to 
legumes andresulting high-soil fertility. 
| : One acre yielding 86 bushels is as profit- 
| able as five acres yielding 38 bushels, or 
| the average yield for 1927. 
The man with the 86-bushel yield 
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| 5 could put one-half of his land to legume | 
© crops and still make two and one-half pete tne Beeb nee phen E gechny 
a “ . . separator, (regardless of age, make or con- 
: times as much profit on his corn as the dition), in trade for the wonderful NEW 
ms ‘ vith a 38-bushel vie sides Low Model Ball Bearing Melotte on a most 
man with a 38-bushel yield, beside el aniemnaen tse 
x having the legumes for the production tunity of a lifetime. Mail coupon now— 
. & of livestock. Perhaps 86 bushels per before this offer closes. 
: acre is too high to be reasonable. Drop Low Model 
, this to 52 bushels which will still make 
l twice as much net profit per acre as a ° 
. 38-bushel yield will make. So there The Melotte has been the World’s Leading Sep- 
1 seems to be plenty of reason to empha- ye ER SY - 
'7e VIE rr aere ‘ maa tp ‘ ing Bowl that guarantees you MORE cream, 
; size yield per acre but not a greater total ake ts anil Sane Gan than Gir aiker Gumemk 
_ production made. NOW —in addition— the NEW Low Model 
. . , eS Melotte has many wonderful NEW features that 
Coming back to the opening state- give you NEW conveni never possible with 
. ‘ > " 4 an a@ny cream separator before. 
3 ment of this article—high soil fertility- 
f economical and efficient production 30 Days Free Trial 
methods, and good stands make c¢ 
, ods, and good stands make corn | {| Don’t Pay for 4 Months 
4 , growing relatively more profitable. | My 30 Days Free Trial will show you that the 
1 | NEW Low Model Melotte will save you cream 
f | that your = separator is oo in facts save 
| v a, “et v | y ough © to soon ‘or itself. ai 
| Greasing With a Gun | coupon now for details of great 30 Days § | OMNI 
3 FREE Trial ooe. Learn how do not nave a 
" ‘o ” oO age | to pay one cent for 4 months after you receive 
5 Continued from page 11 it. AND —T'l make you a — Se trade 
, allowance on your old cream wasting separator 3w.3 Separat, #. : 
: : = . 2 9th OP, 4; B. Babson + 
. compressor hollow, with a screw cap O 5 REF EES GOS TIES GS j Please sonine® Sts bering 25-15 Cig. Mamagey | 
: . * Blow anc oF , : o, ® 
, on the end of the handle. , When the Mail Coupon for FREE F Mosche’ "ous 20 Dare Wate Mlotie Separator ca, § 
, ‘gun”’ is empty, the handle is placed on Catalog and Trade Offer Name Ott Name and nant? Other 8 for 4 3 
; A . . D con A Plain Hy 
g the pump spout In a small portable Send today for free cateleg telling all about the F Post Office ieee = y : 
, filler ts ‘ ‘ . : » ‘ " wonderful N elotte—the World’s Leading Rie a : 
t a tank and a turn ro Ph let handle Separator the World's Champion for SMALL- Pe errenen inthis : 
fills the e reSsSOr W res "ies : ST upkeep cost a SREATEST cream sav- iH a ie 
0 $ the compressor with Iresh lubricant ings. Get me LIBERAL Exchange Offer. 90 Days do yontty cows a 3 
Che filler tank holds about twenty Free Trial Offer and Don’t Pay for 4 Months Sreeasccesn @<cce, “7 
a . . _— : Offer Mail coupon now—before offer closes. nw ®0SCsenscesnn = : 
pounds of lubricant, sufficient to last wore orcs saas 7 
nt on the ordinary farm about a year. 
a When the tank is empty it may be re- 
filled at the nearest implement store or 
cn . . ; ‘aa 
illing station, insuring that the lubri- a 
int will be transferred from the manu- 
Is facturer’s barrel to the implement bear- 
d ing without any exposure to dirt of any 
7 kind. Only a good grade of solidified oil 
is should be used, a grade equivalent to a 
re good No. 2 cup grease. COPPER 
se 4 (nother recent development closely 
9 akin to pressure lubrication and fully as 
aT important to the owner and operator of 
tractors, motor equipped combines, and 
st other engines, 1s a gasoline strainer, or 
id gascolator.”’ This device strains out 
of ll dirt, water, and other foreign ma- 
“ erial in the gasoline before it reaches 
nt the engine carburetor, collecting it in 
lain sis in ¢ ass bowl beneath the 
re iin sight in a glass I es S ng 
a8 trainer. A half-day’s use of this device oO 
le will convince the most skeptical person You will never worry about leaks if you buy 
everything in the gasoline tank is the Channeldrain roofing. It makes all barns and 
a t gasoline. farm building roofs weather tight. All rain that 
: Thus lubrication, one of the most im- goes under the edge of the patented lap drains off 
re tant canal hi ; wetals i hee weer of forms through the drain channel. No water can get under 
» iI roviems r 2 se ) é ° ~ ° _ 
ea —s i ts | 1 s the roof itself! Considerthe money and trouble saved! 

t Nn ery ¢ r , as i ee ° . ¢ c. 
oi Inery and implemen aS Nat Ww Channeldrain is a highly durable zinc coated roofing—it 
or ,1s keeping pace with the Improve- is heavily coated with pure zinc for extra long life, and hasa ; 
1i ents in the machines themselves, in- = weight base. Gorchesuqhiog tat wee —— oa = 

5 bs i. re, lightning and leaks. Tell your dealer you want the 
en ing the efficiency ol operation by genuine Wheeling Chenneidrain. 

w. ering repair bills, saving time and WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., Wheeling, W.Virginia 
lis reducing the labor required to keep | Branches: New Y ork, Philadelphia, Chicago, ~~ ee 
inery in “apple pie” order, result- | St. Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Richmon 
ws in lower crop production costs and 
e satisfaction for the user } 
ng . . . ~ . : 
15 ae Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 
fit , When a man begins to pity himself, Ask your dealer to Iet you inspect the Wheeling 
ire ses the sympathy of the whole Hinge-Joint Tested Fence. Examine the heavy coat- 
ed ' ld. pee ing of pure zinc—the hinge joint—the full gauge 

! Chanueldrain wire—the full weight. We know you will decide 
its Ne waterenteies that this fence is the best for all cattle, hog and 
its this channel wail poultry enclosures. 
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FARM HOMES DEPARTMENT 


Art in Kansas Farm Homes 


By 


HY should one desire to own 
a fine etching, a good print, an 
original painting—what is the 
allure? The president of the American 
Federation of Arts himself time 
answered this question by asking some 
other questions. He said: ‘‘Why should 
we take an interest in music, why should 
interest in flowers, why 


one 


we take an 


LEILA 


Secretary of American Federation of Arts 


should we pause to look at the sunset 
clouds? Because we wish the joy which 
can come to us thru seeing eyes 
Everyone has eyes, but it is not every- 
one who has seeing eyes. The enjoy- 
ment of art is open to everyone, poor 
and rich, therefore I urge you to train 
your eyes to see and your minds to 
apprehend the beautiful in art and so 
add infinitely to your 
own pleasure in life 
and to the pleasure you 
can give to others.”’ 
A work of art is not 
a mere representation 
of something seen; it is 
a personal interpreta- 
tion, and becauseof that 
personal note it con- 
veys to others a signifi- 
cant message. A beauti- 
ful painting is some- 
times, as the late Ham- 
ilton Mabie once said, 
like ‘‘an open window 
in a workshop,” a 
beautiful view which 
rests those who look 
upon it. In all great 
art there is the element 
of beauty, and beauty 
refreshes the spirit. It 
may be beauty of line 
or of form or of color; 
it may be all three, but 
basically it is beauty, 
and beauty is some- 
thing which we all 
crave. If this were not 














MECHLIN 


so, we should not try to improve the 
appearance of our homes, of ourselves, 
our surroundings 

A young man, brought up on a farn 
and employed in a seed store in MePher 
son, Kansas, caught the contagion of 
art from a teacher during his school 
years, and as a result of personal en 
thusiasm, passed on his love, and with 
that love a desire for acquisition, to 
those with whom he came in contact 
Carl Smalley is known all over Kansas 
and beyond the boundary of that state 
as a dealer in fine prints, and it is inter- 
esting to know that in almost every com- 
munity a love of fine prints has been 
built up thru the instrumentality and 
around the establishment of a print seller 


bf er tee Smalley not only had the 
instinct for selling, but a love of 
beauty, an appreciation of art, a nice 
sense of real values, therefore he Was 
able to awaken in others a desire for 
that which he himself coveted. When 
farmers came to buy seed he showed 
them his prints, and before long the 
farmers were buying prints and taking 
them home with them. Carl Smalley 
was making it possible. 

Not only did Smalley act as middle- 
man in the marketing of prints, but he 
helped to organize exhibitions of original 
works in the schools of his own state, 
thus engendering an interest among the 
voung which ripened as time passed on 
Not a few of the fine etchings found in 
Kansas farmhouses were bought “on 
time” by ambitious young students, 

















boys and girls who paid for them 
out of money earned, not in city 
offices but in farm occupations 
One instance which he himself tells 


a of isa girl who, by carefully saving 
4 from her allowance during a 
period of years, formed a collee- 
tion of about twenty-five fine 
etchings, including a Rembrandt, 
a Zorn, a Whistler, a Larssen and 
otners, besides 9 number of ex 
cellent paintings 
¥ Il am told that there are several 
5 hundred such instances, and that 
$ it the Easter week exhibition held 
t iunnually in Lindsborg, more dol- 
i lars’ worth of original prints are 
old than at the annual exhibitions 
of the National Academy of De- 
ign in New York. 
\ JHAT is more, the Kansas 
agricultural college has pur- 
hased, with funds contributed 
r its faculty and student body, 
er one hundred and twenty 
rinal paintings and prints, not 
priced but of high quality, 
a permanent collection 
Carl Smalley had in this 
rk of spreading a love of art 
ong the farmers of Kansas 
only the backing but the 
peration ol Birger Sandzen 
Bethany College, Linds 
and of George Pinney, at 
time superinte ndent of 
ols at McPherson. It was 
Ir. Pinney who inaugurated 
first school exhibit at Mc- 
erson, and from the money 
ed started the assemblage 
permanent school collec- 
| ‘ “He knew,” said Mr. 
, “Smalley in an address made at 
r e of the great conventions of 
, \merican Federation of 
\rts, “that no properly bal- 


y ed education could be what 
ore nerally termed ‘practical’ 
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ie) reproductions in the reference 

¥ books 

¥ ‘<p! RHAPS once in twenty 
years a 


Lartist May come 


from these ranks When he 


y 


does he will have hundreds of 
friends to recognize the beaut 
of fil VO'TK as Well as to point 


n 





N this motor age, the farm woman is 
an unexpecting hostess many times 
during the summer months and 

often she feels the urge to serve some- 
thing just a little different, yet her time 
is more limited in summer than at any 
other time of the year. 

The question of desserts is one that 
usually offers a little difficulty to the 
busy country housewife. She just can- 
not spend a lot of time making fussy 
dishes but, when she has company, she 
does not want something other than the 
every-day sweets. The time element has 
been taken into considera- 
tion in the dessert sugges- 
tions and recipes given 
below 

The housewife who can 
draw upon her berry patch 
or orchard in an emer- 
gency is fortunate indeed, 
because she has for the 
picking a dessert that 
needs no embellishment. 
Strawberries and cream 
may sound commonplace 
o the one who has them every day, 
but they are rare indeed to the one 
who seldom gets fruits fresh from 
the garden. Do not scorn just berries 
and cream, because they need no 
apology. Let your method of serving 
make the difference. Oatmeal dishes 
are a more generous but less attractive 
way of serving strawberries and cream 
than tall-stemmed glasses. 

A simple and pretty way to serve 
large strawberries is to leave the hulls 
on and arrange them in a circle on 
individual plates around a cone of 
powdered sugar. Each berry is taken 
by the hull, dipped in the sugar and 
eaten from the fingers. A few straw- 
berry leaves on a glass plate make an 
attractive background for the luscious 
berries. 


Meringues and Berries 


Do meringues sound terribly com- 
plicated? They are not really, and 
they may be made when there is 
leisure for it and kept almost indefi- 
nitely if carefully packed away in 
a tin box, so they will not be broken. 
They are really improved by keeping 
as they seem to become more tender 
on standing. Supplied with meringues, 
berries, and cream that will whip, 
the housewife can place before her guests 
in less time than it takes to tell a 
dessert that would be a chef’s pride. 
There are almost endless ways in which 
the meringue may be used. Straw- 
berries, raspberries, or peaches, crushed 
but not sweetened (or only slightly so), 
may be used as filling. Topped with 
whipped cream, this makes a delightful 
and toothsome sweet. 

Meringues: 4 egg whites; 1 teaspoonful 
vanilla; 144 cupfuls powdered sugar. 


Beat egg whites until stiff, add gradu- 
ally two-thirds of the sugar, beating 
until the mixture will hold its shape, 
add flavoring, then fold in the remainder 
as further beating may make the egg 





Sponge cake, fruit and whipped cream 
result in fruit charlotte, a joy to children 
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en Cherries and Berries 


Reign Supreme 


By INEZ SEARLES WILLSON 


of muffin tins or small pastry pans 
Prick all over with a fork. The baked 
shells may be kept some time if shut 
close in a tin. They should be reheated 
before using to make them crisp. 
Cherries are especially good in this 
kind of pie. There are not many ways 
of serving cherries uncooked and this is 
one of the best. Pit the cherries, 
sweeten, and let stand until the sugar i 
dissolved. Fill the shell and top with 
whipped cream. Yes, I know that there 
seems to be an idea that cream should 
not be served with cherries, but try it 
and see if it isn’t good 
Blueberries, raspberries, 
and strawberries may be 
used in just the same way 
These fruit tarts are much 
simpler to make than the 
usual fruit pie. 
Raspberry Fluff 


Y{ pound of marshma:!ows 
1 cupful of cream, whipped 
1 pint of raspberries 


Cut marshmallows into 
quarters. Mix with the 
raspberries which have 

been Crushed and slightly 
sweetened. Just before serving fold 
into the stiffly beaten cream. 
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Meringues, berries and whipped cream make an attractive yet simple dessert 


white fall. Shape with a pastry bag or a 
spoon on a baking sheet or a wet board 
covered with clean paper. The board 
prevents too rapid baking on the bot- 
tom. Bake from fifty minutes to one 
hour in a slow oven (250 degrees Fah- 
renheit to 250 degrees Fahrenheit). 
They should be dried out rather than 
baked and should be creamy in color. 
This recipe will make twenty meringues. 


Individual Fruit Pies 


Another nice way of serving the small 
fresh fruits is in individual pastry shells. 
The shells may be baked over the back 


Serve the fluff in tall chilled glasses. 
Fruit Charlotte Russe 


Line cups with fingers cut from sponge 
cake. If fruit alone is to be put in th: 
center of the sponge cake, arrange it i 
a sherbet glass and do not remove it 
If it is to be removed to another plat 
as the one shown in the illustration, it 
will be necessary to mix the fruit with 
whipped cream to which a tablespoonful 
of dissolved gelatin to each two cupfuls 
of cream has been added. It will then 
be possible to (Continued on page 5 
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“What a help!” 


Hot food quickly. 
women say. 


Every minute counts, in most 
homes—before breakfast. To get 
the family up and going as quickly 
as possible’is a real problem. 


Thanks to new discoveries in 
milling you can now set steaming 
bowls of oatmeal on the table in 
from 21% to 5 minutes from the time 
you open the package! 


Quick Mother’s Oats is faster than 
toast. Faster than coffee. It’s done 
almost before you have set the 
table. 


And yet it has the same rich, toasty 
flavor that has made Mother’s Oats 
a favorite for more than 50 years! 
And the same nourishment! 


A well-fed feeling that lasts 
all morning 


Oatmeal is an un- 
usually satisfying 


LUMINUY 


24~ 5 minutes 


cereal; “sticks to your ribs” as the 
saying gues. This is important, be- 
cause authorities have found that 
when we get tired in the middle 
of the morning very often the trouble 
is caused by eating the wrong kind 
of breakfast. 


A bowl of Quick Mother’s Oats 
provides not only a rich store of 
energy—but more! Oats is richer 
than any other cereal in protein, the 
tiesue-building material; and being 
the natural whole grain, it supplies 
health elements which are lost from 
many cereals in mulling. 


Your grocer has Quick Mother’s 
Oats, as well as the regular kind 
you have aiways known. There’s 
acoupon in every package. Save 
these! They are redeemable for 
handsome premiums. Write for 
Complete Premium Catalog, 
Mother’s Coupon sipeaeigee 
Room 1708, 80 E. 
Jackson Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


(% OAs 
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Tired in the middle 
of the morning? 

So often it’s due 
to not eating the right 


kind of breakfast! 


Mother’s Oats“sticks 
to your ribs;”’ your 
work shows the dif- 
ference. 
Lovely dishes right 
in the pac kage! 
That’s what you 
get when you ask for 
Mother’s Oats, 
China Brand (Quick 
or Regular), 
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E en free nd } ibb / cannot re sist this comfy 


kitchen corner 


An inviting nook in which to write, 


the children play and grow 
t 


Watch the Corners in Your Home 
They May Lead to Family Friendship 


By 


HAT do you do with the 

corners in your home? I hope 

they are made into interesting 
nooks that your family and friends en- 
joy and are not simply cold bare dust 
collectors. These are places we cannot 
afford to overlook and it seems to me 
that the corners actually our 
home. 

Mv most favored one is in my kitch- 
en. ‘Beside a sunny window I have a 
comfortable rocking chair. It is not a 
discarded chair but as my husband says, 
“the most comfortable one in the 
house.”’ It is wicker with an upholstered 


make 


Friends a 


MRS. MARTHA LONGAN 


back and spring seat. I covered it with 
a pretty dark but gay cretonne which 
can be easily laundered. Therefore my 
husband feels perfectly free to drop into 
it when he comes in from work and I 
find that such an arrangement saves me 
much labor in keeping our living room. 
But more important it gives me the 
companionship of my husband during 
odd moments of the day. 

Beside this chair I have a small flower 
stand on which I keep a red geranium 
and the daily papers. Since the papers 
are so handy I do not neglect reading 
them but do it while meals are cooking. 


well as famil 4 loathe to leave this 


My darning bag hangs on the window 
casing and this makes it easy to do the 
darning at odd times inti week. 
The window is unusually happily lo- 
cated. Thru it we can see the road; our 
own driveway, which is bordered by 
California privet hedge. Also we have a 
good view of the barn, part of the fields 
and the young their lot 
across the drive. Is it any wonder that 
we enjoy this corner? It is a splendid 
place to shell beans or rock the baby 
and a real source of joy. It is interesting 
to watch everyone that comes into our 
home seek this (Continued or 


chickens in 
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A beautiful 


bathroom need 
not be expensive / 


It costs no more to have a bathroom that 
is intelligently planned—a bathroom 
equipped with “Standard” Plumbing Fix- 
tures that is at Once cozy, convenient and 
beautiful. For instance, consider the bath- 
room illustrated above. 


The lavatory here is the popular 
“Brainard’’—a lavatory made of Genuine 
Vitreous China with an octagonal pedestal 
and top of distinctive design. Its fittings of 
harmonizing design are finished in Chrom- 
ard—the new metal finish that is many 
times harder than nickel and proof against 
tarnish, corrosion and wear. 


The bath illustrated is the ‘SPembroke’”’ 
—a built-in, one-piece bath that is made of 


tandard Sanitary Mfg.Co. + 
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either the regular or the newAcid-Resisting 
Enamel. The “Pembroke”’ is available in 
many sizes and in both the recess and the 
corner models. The water closet is the 
“Purimo”’—an improved type of syphon-jet 
closet that is quiet and efficient in operation. 


This charming bathroom is not expensive 
—jt costs no more to install beautiful and 
dependable “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures. 


Before you install or replace any plumb- 
ing fixtures, be sure to send for the book 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Home. It contains a wealth of ideas and 
suggestions for the arrangement of bath- 
room, kitchen and laundry and is sent on 
request. Fill out and mail coupon below. 


PITTSBURGH 


“Ctandard 


Standard Sanitary Mfa. Co. (S. F. 528) Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Without obligation send me your new book “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. 


Postoffice 


R. F. D. No.-- 
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Soft and Flutty 
after years of washing — 


for Lux keeps them new-looking 
more than twice as long! 


Good blankets cost so much nowa- 
days that every housewife wants 
to keep them like new through 
years of everyday wear. 


‘O young Mrs. Betsy Jane eagerly 

asked for her sister-in-law’s secret, 

when she noticed how beautiful Mary’s 
ten-year-old blankets looked. 

Wise Mrs. Mary said: “The looks 
and the wear and also the warmth of a 
blanket, Betsy, depend largely upon 
how it is washed. 

“You see, wool is a very delicate 
fibre, though it seems so heavy. Uncle 
Sam says* three things will make wool 
hard and shrunken: rudding, heat and 
strong a/kalis. (Many soaps, you know, 
whether flakes or chips or cakes, con- 
tain strong alkali.) 

“I wash my blankets this way: 

“First I brush them. Then I dissolve 
some Lux in a little hot water, using enough 


to have good suds when the blankets are 


*Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1497 


ild things looking like 
Robert English of 


“alth ug h I have 


oe Talk ing 1? lt 4 
new,” writes Mrs. 
Choteau, Montana 


raised three babies, the same little woolen 


’ 


articles worn by the first and second 


stilllookas zood for No.3, thanks to Lux.” 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


in (hard water takes more than soft)— 
then add cold water to make lukewarm. 

“Then I put in the blankets and carefully 
squeeze the Lux suds through them to loosen 
and carry away soil and dirt. (This sudsing 
carries away moth larvae, too.) One more 
sudsing, two or three rinsings in water the 
same temperature, and I’m through! 


“And, I declare, Betsy Jane, each year 
they seem almost like brand new 
blankets.” 

Mary trusts Lux because she, like 
millions of housewives, knows that Lux 
has no harmful alkali—means no rub. 
ding—is gentle and safe for all woolens! 


Lux saves money 


And quilts, spreads, household linens... 
baby things... all fine fabrics... stay 
like new more than twice as long, if 
washed in pure, safe Lux! Lux means 
money saved—in double wear from your 
nice things! Always 

sold in the blue box, 

never in bulk. 


Underthings, too, wear so much 


longer, washed in Lux 
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Try Omelets 


When I was making an omelet yester- 
day, I decided to use muffin pans for 
cooking the omelet, which must be 
heated slowly and evenly. In my 
big “spider,” omelets have a tendency 
to brown too quickly in the center and 
before the whole omelet has risen and 
set, this portion must be turned ove 
or it will burn. This causes the omelet 
to fall, breaks it up and makes it a 
ragged looking dish, however good it 
may taste. So I prepared my pans as 
for baked eggs, filled them with omelet, 
and baked it. It rose, browned crisply 
on top, did not have to be touched un- 
til everything was ready to serve, and 
each little omelet came out whole, 
without having fallen. Hereafter om- 
elets will be baked, not fried. I have 
several favorite cmelet recipes, good for 
any meal in the day, and where one has 
plenty of eggs they make a variety. 

Plain Omelet 
1 egg for each person to be served, and 2 extr 


1 tablespoonful of milk for each egg used 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Stir just enough to break up the 

yolks. Pour into tins and bake until set. 
Fluffy Omelet 

4 eggs, beaten sepa- 1 _ tablespoonful 
rately melted butter 

1 cupful of sweet milk 14 teaspoonful of bak- 

2 tablespoonfuls of ing powder 
flour 1 teaspoonful of salt 


Fold the beaten whites into the other 
ingredients, which have been beaten to- 
gether. Bake slowly twenty minutes and 


| serve hot. 


Meat Omelet 


2 cupfuls of salmon, 1 scant cupful of milk 
chopped beef orham. 1 teaspoonful of salt 
3 eggs Pepper to taste 
\% cupful of bread crumbs 
Hamburg Omelet 

Add cooked hamburg, crumbled fine, 

to plain omelet when partly done. 
Potato Omelet 


4 cupfuls of mashed 1 cupful of milk 
potatoes Salt and pepper 
4 eggs, beaten 


Combine and bake in buttered gem 
pans. 
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Corn Omelet 
Add 1 cupful of cooked corn to plain 
omelet recipe; or for fresh corn use: 


2 cupfuls of corn 16 cupful of milk 
2 eggs 1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of flour 


Combine and bake slowly at least 
twenty minutes. 


Rhubarb and Rice 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 cupfuls of rice 
2 cupfuls of water 
6 cupful of sugar 
2 cupfuls of raw rhubarb 


Wash the rice in two waters to remove 
all starch grains. Put the butter into the 
skillet and let heat. Add the well-drained 
rice, and until it turns white. Then put 
this in the top of a double boiler and add 
the water, sugar, and rhubarb and allow 
to cook for three-quarters of an hour 
Serve with sugar and creaam.—Mrs, C 


H. F. 


A Remedy for Sagging Cane 
Seats 

HAIRS with sagging cane-seat. bot- 
toms can be made comfortable to 

sit on again by wetting the cane-seat 
bottom with boiling water and let it dry 
in the open air. After two or three wet- 

| tings the cane seat bottom will be as 


tight as when new. 
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When Cherries and Berries 
Reign Supreme 


Continued from page 52 


remove the dessert from the cup or 
container to a serving dish. Chill, turn 


out, and surround with more of the 


fruit. ‘Top with a spoonful of whipped 
cream. 
Strawberry Delight 


1144 eupfuls of straw- 1 cupful of powdered 


berries, OF sugar 
cupfuls of rasp- 1 egg white 
berries 


Put all ingredients in a bowl and beat 
with a wire whisk until stiff enough to 
hold its shape. Chill, and serve spread 
over oblong pieces of sponge cake. 
Garnish with a few of the perfect whole 
irult. 

Cherry Dumplings 
2 cupfuls of pitted cherries 1 cupful of flour 
1 cupful of water 1¢ teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of sugar 1 egg 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking 14 cupful of milk 
powder 


Place cherries, sugar and water in a 
saucepan which may be tightly covered. 
Bring to the boiling point after the 
sugar is melted. Make a batter from 
the sifted flour, salt, baking powder, 
egg, and milk. Drop the dumplings by 
spoonfuls onto the boiling fruit. Cover 
closely and steam for twelve minutes 
without removing the cover. Serve at 
once with the cherry sauce turned over 
the dumplings. Raspberries are good 
ised in this way too. 

Of course the frozen dishes made from 
fresh fruits are delightful and where 
there is ice on the farm they are pos- 
sible; nor are they difficult to make, 
especially those which may be frozen 
without stirring, as these may be put 
together quite simply and set aside in 
ice and salt to ripen. 


Strawberry Mousse 


cupfuls of heavy cream 2 tablespoonfuls of cold 
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1 quart of strawberries water 
1 cupful of sugar 3 tablespoonfuls of hot 
1144 tablespoonfuls of water 


12 large fine berries for 
garnish 


Wash and hull berries, add the sugar 
and let stand an hour. Mash and rub 
thru a fine sieve. Soak the gelatine for 
five minutes in cold water and dissolve in 
hot water. Add to the strawberries. 
Place in a pan of ice water and stir until 
it begins to thicken, then fold in the 
cream which has been whipped.” Put in 
a mold which has been dipped in cold 
water. Cover, pack in ice and salt and 
let stand for four hours. Unmold and 
garnish with whole perfect berries. 
Raspberries or peaches may be served 
in the same way. 


granulated gelatine 
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he begins to 


grow away from you 


This simple plan to 


OW anxious he is to grow up 

and face the world alone! But, 
to give him the right start—that’s 
his mother’s problem. 


He’s so careless. Hard on his 
clothes—forgetful of responsibility 
—unconscious of what his sturdy 
little body needs. The matter of 
food, for instance. What a sketchy 
breakfast he’d bolt down—if you'd 
let him! 


Knowing this about boys and 
girls, school authorities are making 
a nation-wide campaign to help 
rouse youngsters’ enthusiasm for the 
right sort of breakfast. They are 
emphasizing the thing that mothers 
know will stick to little ribs all 
morning. A hot, cooked cereal. 


Tests made in great cities have 
shown what all teachers and moth- 
ers have already found out: that 
children are seriously handicapped 
in the school room and at play 
without a hot, cooked cereal, regu- 
larly, in the morning. Displayed on 





help you guide him 


the walls of over 70,000 school 
rooms today is this slogan: 
“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast” 

You yourself know how sure you 
are that they are ready for the day 
when you see them emptying their 
bowls of hot Cream of Wheat. 

Here are three reasons why moth- 
ers and health authorities for over 
30 years have considered Cream of 
Wheat an ideal hot, cooked cereal for 
children: 1. It gives in abundance 
both mental and physical energy 
2. Cream of Wheat is exceptionally 
easy to digest. 3. Children love its 
creamy goodness. 

It’s so easy to safeguard your 
children in this way. The simple 
plan described below will help you 
establish the regular habit of a 
hot bowl of Cream of Wheat. Start 
now. Your grocer has it. 

Cream of Wheat Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. In Canada made by 
Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg. 


1928 C. of W. Co, 











FREE—Mothers say this plan works wonders 


A plan that makes your children want to eat a het cereal 
breakfast regularly. A youngster’s club, with badges and a 
secret, with gold stars and colored wall charts. All material 
free—sent direct to your children together with a sample 
box of Cream of Wheat. Also a new enlarged edition of the 
booklet, ““‘The Important Business of Feeding Children.’’ 
Just mail coupon to Dept. S-14, Cream of Wheat Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name of child 


: Address....... 
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rocks For Brides and 


Bridesmaids 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


HAVE always felt that a bridal cos- 
tume should possess in some point a 
quality of charm that will cause it 
to be remembered for at least a genera- 
tion afterward. It may be in the fabric, 
in the veil, in the cut of the dress, or in 
the flowers that are carried, but some 
feature will surely be lovely enough to 
be remembered happily for a very long 
time. 
Weddings of royalty have always had 
a legendary theme, conceived, they say, 
for the benefit of the peasantry. Home 
weddings should have a beauty and 
charm that will linger in the memory 
and become a legend for the 


other accessories for different occasions. 

The young bride’s gown, made of 
georgette and lace, shown below, can 
manifest real charm. A tulle veil is 
appropriate so that the design of the 
veil will not conflict with the design of 
the lace. Such a dress would serve as a 
lovely dance or party frock afterwards. 

The lace tiers of the dress may be cut 
and shaped to fit the skirt, with all edges 
picoted, or they may be finished with 
the popular picot edge lace, a narrow, 
fine lace edge that stitches to the raw 
edge of all-over lace and finishes it with- 
out making it bulky or heavy. This 
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drawn up so that the shirring is even 
The sash bow can be of two thicknesses 
of the material, or the edges hemmed 
with the machine hemmer, or bound or 
picoted, whichever finish is most con- 
venient to do. If it is planned to wear 
this dress after the wedding as 
an informal dinner or evening 





generations that are to follow. 

I well remember listening 
wide-eyed to stories about my 
grandmother’s wedding dress 
with its veil of real lace. I have 
always felt a special pride be- 
cause my mother made her 
own wedding dress and pre- 
pared her own wedding supper. 

I have looked with loving 
revery on sprays of pressed 
orange blossoms that have be- 
longed to a dear aunt. I have 
often thought if brides could 
see into the future that they 
would put even more loving 
care than they do in the selec- 
tion and planning of their wed- 
ding clothes so that there 
would be that legendary charm 
that would hold thruout the 
years. Weddings take on an 
added sacredness when loved 
ones witness the ceremony, and 
there should be a ceremony, 
and if possible a white dress, 
even if ever so simple. At every 
wedding time some thoughtful 
person should take aWay a 
little scrap of the material, a 
little scrap of the trimming or 
the veil, and perhaps a flower from the 
corsage, for the next generation to see 
and treasure. 

tarely today is the wedding dress 
kept. Perhaps it is because we have 
abandoned the old-fashioned treasure 








chest. Perhaps it is because so many of 


us live in less spacious homes. Perhaps 
it is because the dresses are so truly 
fashionable that they tempt their own- 
ers to wear them again and again. 

When planning a wedding dress that 
is to be worn after the wedding, choose 
a soft crepe satin, georgette or crepe de 
chine rather than the regular bridal 
satin. 

In styling the dress choose a smart 
afternoon or informal evening design, 
having it follow in silhouette a simple 
fashion that will allow the dress to 
seem unbride-like when worn with 


Frocks suitable for the bride and he r attendants 


edging can be had in colors to match any 
lace. 

Circular lace edging may be bought 
ready to apply to the dress and stitched 
to the foundation skirt. If the lace is 
soft in texture and straight, it can be 
gathered at the top edge and stitched 
on. In any event, the dress will prove a 
very simple one to make. The point is 
to make the foundation skirt first, join 
it to the waist, and then apply the lace 
tiers and bertha. 

The other bridal gown shown is 
also delightful. If made in crepe satin, 
georgette, or any of the sheer fabrics 
appropriate for a wedding dress, it 
would make an ideal frock, one that 
could be worn after the wedding. 

The fine shirrings should be spaced 
evenly and done by machine with a me- 
dium stitch. Afterward the threads are 


dress, it is a simple matter to 
arrange a piping of flesh color 
or pale yellow for the neck and 
the bottom of the sleeves, and 
line the sash with the same 
color, thus making the dress 
less bride-like. 
A long tulle veil with a lac: 
edge has been used, a type o 
veil favored by many bride- 
In draping such a veil, esp 
cially if it 1s heavy, it is advi-- 
able to take two or three thick- 
nesses of crinoline, fit this band 
to the head snugly, and cover 
it with light weight white m 
terial. Make the band as na 
row in width as possible, ar- 
range the veil on this, and ta: 
it permanently. It is very dis 
concerting indeed for a brid 
to be conscious of the veil. 
band fitting the head will avoid 
any annoyance. In the case 
a tulle veil, as in 3272, it 
better to make a band of t! 
tulle so that it fits the head ar 
holds in place; then to draj 
the length of tulle over th 
fastening it Inconspicuously to 
the band. In planning a bridal out 
one must not fail to consider shoes a1 
jewelry, and have them absolutely 
accord. The shoes should be white satin 
silk, or white kid. Metallic jewelry 
usually avoided, unless it is something 
very old and treasured. Pearls, crystal: 
or brilliants are allowable, but should be 
used with fine regard for appropriat 
ness. The flowers that the bride carrit 
a necklace of pearls or crystals, and t! 
engagement ring plus the wedding ring 
usually are ample. 

A bride’s dress should express dignity 
The bridesmaids’ dresses should ad 
color to the occasion and serve as ‘ 
background for the bride’s dress. The 
exquisite printed chiffons, georgettes 
and voiles of this season make it possi- 
ble to have at little cost really charming 
bridesmaids’ frocks that (Cont. on p. 67 
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» Use your Ward 

1p ¥_ Catalogue! Today. 
=~ tomorrow, evely day. 
If you want to Save Money- 


Think first of Ward's... 


Radio Broadcast 
For necessities or luxuries the | RIVERGIDE Fr Ble | 
Ward Catalogue offers you a en 
satisfying value. In this book 
you will find listed thousands 


of items, many of which you 
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need. On every page you will 
note low prices, you will see 
how easy Montgomery Ward 
& Co. makes it for you to save 
money. And you should never 
forget that from first page to 
last every article is unqualified- 
ly guaranteed to be as repre- 4 
sented. You are satisfied or you The Easy Way to Shop 

may have your money back. Buying from the Montgomery Ward Cara 


logue is buying that is fair to yourself. There 
is no tiresome shopping. No one ts hurry- 
ing you. You make your own decisions. In 


ESTABLISHED 1872 " 
Mont 4 ard &> O the comfort of your own home at your own 
some [Y \ G ° convenience you select what you want. You 
know that within 24 hours after the order is 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL BALTIMORE ‘received it will be shipped. You know 
everything will be exactly as represented. 
PORTLAND, ORE. OAKLAND, CALIF. FORT WORTH 7 : 
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oes your house 


need a new suit ? 


UCKED away somewhere you've probably got some 1918 

clothes. They're whole, perhaps, but shabby, baggy, shiny. 
You wouldn't wear them—before your friends and others. 
Of course not. The old clothes wouldn't look right. 


Think of your house. Is it a bit shabby? Does the world see it 
in a 1918 suit? Or is it fresh, smart, in modern costume— 
presenting a pleasing picture to you, your neighbors, and 
assersby? Everyone has seen a neglected house take on new 
Sealoes and new value through fresh paint and varnish. 


New clothes, fresh clothes—conservative or gay—are right 
at hand. They come in cans—cans of paint and varnish. 
Quickly, effectively, these will dress up your home. No fitting 
is required. You choose your material and the painter tailors 
a new suit—a 1928 suit, fine clothing of paint and varnish for 
your home. Indoors, too, you can het tastefully decorated 
rooms, gay furniture, cool-looking halls, a spic-and-span 
kitchen in the new modern color combinations. All these can 
be yours through the magic of paint, varnish and lacquer. 


And when the work is done, you will not only have a colorful, 
well-decorated home, but a protected home, guarded anew 
against the assaults of Nature. For when you paint to beautify 
you also save, you protect, you preserve. 


This cooperative movement by the Paint and Varnish 
Industry has for its object the awakening of the public 
to the economic need for paint 

and varnish products. 

The world-wide 


“Save the 

Surface and You Save 

All” is your reminder of that 

need. Discrimination in the selec- 

tion of materials and in their proper 

application is essential to good results. Your guide 

to quality and satisfaction is the reliability of the in- 
dividual manufacturer, dealer or painter. 

SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 

18 East 41st Street .... New York 
© 906A Save the Surface Campaign, 1928 
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Watch the Corners 


Continued from page 54 


cozy corner. Another corner I am partial 
to is the one in which I am now located 
while writing. I am sitting in another 
comfortable chair beside a south window 
in my upstairs bedroom. I have coverec 
this chair to match the drapes at th: 
windows. Beside it on the left is an old- 
fashioned walnut chest, and in this | 
keep my mending and sewing. On th: 
right stands a fully equipped sewing 
basket, and a waste basket. 

On the shelf under the work basket | 
keep a box of typewriter paper and a 
eo ready to jot down anything that 

think of while sewing. Behind this 
chair is a sewing board that can be laid 
across the arms of the chair to convert 
it into a table either for sewing or for 
writing. There is an electric light near, 
which makes this an ideal place to sew, 
read or write at night. Fortunately, this 
window is also well located, for it too 
gives a good view of the road, the or- 
chard and the fields on the other side of 
the house. Three things I Wish yet to 
add to the ease, usefulness and beauty 
of this corner. An extension telephone, 
a sandpile for my baby, under a maple 


| tree in the yard below and a row of rose 


bushes along the orchard fence. My 
husband likes this corner too. He finds 
it a nice place to smoke in the evening 
while I am putting the baby to bed, and 
a good place to rest and talk on various 
occasions when he comes in and finds 
me busy sewing. 


UR living roomis homelike too. In 

the corner beside the fireplace 
thereisan old-fashioned day bed which is 
extra long and wide and comfortable. 
It has a box spring and mattress 
covered with a good serviceable ma- 
terial to harmonize with the wall paper. 
Upon it are plenty of usable cushions 
and a “log cabin’’ quilt done in bright 
tones. It is interesting to watch how 
guests upon informal occasions will try 
this couch and how they loathe to leave 
it. 

In summertime, I keep a gateleg 
table in front of the south windows at 
the end of the day bed. On this stands 
a lamp so that either by day or by 
night the end of the day bed is an excel- 
lent place to read. On the other side of 
the table is a chair. 

In the winter I move this table to the 
center of the room and place a chair on 
each side. This group is then in front of 
the fireplace. It is completed on the one 
side by the day bed and on the other by 
an old-fashioned armchair. Near to this 
chair is a bookcase, well filled. This is 
indeed a corner full of comfort and cheer 
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on a long winter’s evening. My hus- 
band’s desk, a lamp, more books and a 
‘hair fill another inviting corner. Then 
there is the piano, and some extra chairs 
and tables to help make the room one in 
which we may enjoy our favorite pur- 
suits. 

For overnight guests, I have provided 
in my guest room an interesting corner. 
Chere is a small drop-leaf table and a 
little rocker. On the table are some 
favorite books, writing material and a 
lamp. 

Our front porch would be cozy were 
t not for the fact that we live on a dusty 
state highway. The porch is quite long 
with the opening at one end and the hall 
loor in the middle. I have chosen to 
furnish only that part beyond the en- 
trance door. A swing hangs across the 
end, a rug in front of the swing, a table, 
hree chairs and a wall pocket filled with 
flowers complete the furnishings. These 
| have painted in a bright color. I have 
made covers for the chairs and cushions 
if gay ecretonne. There are flower boxes 
f brightly nodding petunias. The wis- 
teria vines have been ordered for the 
nd of the porch behind the swing. May 
the day come when the dust from the 
iighway will no longer prevent us from 
enjoying what is our own. Until that 
lay comes we will be using the white 
garden seat and rocker which stand under 
. low spreading maple atthe rear of the 
house. 

All my life I have dreamed of cozy 
I have built in my thoughts one 
iter another. I rearrange other people’s 

ises In my mind. It is a hobby. I 
have lived in two different houses of 
itterly different types but it has been 
said of each of them, ‘ Your house is so 
cozy and homelike.”’ I have desired only 
me other tribute to my housekeeping 
and that I also possess. We stay at 
home. We have no desire to go, go, go 
is so many of the present-day young 
people do go. We love the comfort, the 
peace and the quiet of our home. It has 


nomes. 





been worthwhile to dream of cozy 
corners. 
MEAT CANNING LEAFLETS 


Again we wish to remind you 

of our meat canning leaflets which 
have been so popular with our 
readers. These give detailed di- 
rections for canning and curing 
all kinds of meat as well as recipes 
for its use. If you have not se- 
ured one of these leaflets send 
two cents to Home Department of 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa. 
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TOO TIRED TO DOA 
GOOD DAY’S WORK! 


Many men become lazy 


becatise of 


N ANY of us never give a thought to 

our health until it has begun to 
decline. And as a result, millions of us 
are below par every day, due to a con- 
dition that, in many cases, might so 
easily have been prevented. 

Physicians trace a high percentage of 
illness to constipation, which often comes 
from lack of bulk in the food we eat. 
By providing more bulk in our daily 
diet, most of us could easily escape 
constipation. 

Millions of men and women avoid 
constipation by eating Post’s Bran 
Flakes every morning for breakfast. 








Ordinary cases of constipation, brought about 

byt alittle bulkint he diet, sh uld yieldt Post’s 

° Bran Flake If your case is abnormal, con- 
sult a competent physician at once and follow 





Camouflage Your Hems 


| utting a hem in a wool dress, there 
isually an unnecessary amount of 
rial which causes the hem line to 
ulky. This is not at all desirable. 
voided this by folding the mate- 
ice to form the hem and machine 
ng a piece of mercerized ribbon or 
yut one-half inch in width along 
edge of the hem. The hem 
| then be pressed flat so it will re- 
ice and the upper edge of the 
hn or tape either catch stitched or 
St tche d to the dress. This insures 
oth hem line which is practically 


sible-—W. A. B., Ohio. 
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OSTS 
RAN 
LAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


as an ounce of prevention 





and unambitious sim ply 


constipation 


This delicious cereal supplies bulk which 
our bodies need. 


Make this two weeks’ test 
and note the differc nce 

Constipation must not be neglected!* 
Start our test now. Mail the coupon 
for a free sample which shows how de- 
licious this food is. Or order a large 
package from your grocer. Don’t expect 
the one serving from the sample package 
to correct constipation. To be effective, 
bran must be eaten regularly. 

Every day for two weeks, eat Post's 
Bran Flakes With milk or cream. Its 
crispness and flavor will delight you. 
Vary the dish, if you like, with fruit or 
berries. It also makes marvelous muffins 
and bran bread. 

We predict that after two weeks you 
will find food a 
natural regulator, and will notice a big 
difference in the way you feel. 

Then follow the example of millions 
of healthy people who eat Post’s Bran 


Fla] 
‘takes every mornil 


? ] 11 
this delicious bulk 














1928, P. Co.,I 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGI 
Postum Co., In« Dept. B-2858 
B ( k, Mich 
I ir f klet and a 
k f Post’s Bran Flakes, so I 
€ itt t 
| 
| 
| CITY ATE 
“NOW YOU’LL LIKE BRAN” 


Efficiency an d beaut 
must he combined wher 


sele cting a relrige rator 
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Electric Refrigeration in 


RE you looking forward to a sour 
summer? What a foolish ques- 
tion but after all isn’t that what 

we are confronting when the warm days 
of summer slip up and find us wholly 


unprepared? Think of the 
number of days you have 
started by finding sour 
cream for the breakfast cof- 
fee, sour milk for the chil- 
dren’s cereal, and fruit with 
too many active, suspicious, 
little bubbles. Before the 
top of the morning was gone 
your disposition had be- 
come thoroly soured and 
distasteful, 

Such experiences as these 
remind us that the farm re- 
frigeration problem needs 
attention, 

It is true that there are 
the well and the cellar for 
keeping foods cool but they 
are poor substitutes and the 
progressive farm home- 
maker wants to get away 
from having to rely upon 
them. Just think of the 
time and energy wasted in 
walking up and downstairs 
several times a day. 

The iceless icebox has 
been the answer to our 
problem, It does away with 
the ice question and relieves 
the housewife of worry. 
The family may leave home 
over the week-end knowing 
that the food will be in per- 
fect condition on their re 
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Your Home 


turn. I can take a short vacation with- 
out telling my husband to be sure to 
empty the pan under the icebox. It is 
also possible to cook foods in larger 
quantities thus saving time and labor 








Frozen desserts add to the popularity of electric refrigeration 





For instance, cooked meat may be 
kept in it for several days and eaten cold 
or made into loaves, patties, ete. I am 
able to purchase perishable foods in 
greater amounts than formerly. Food 


spoilage is practically elimi- 
nated because the tempera- 
ture may be kept lower and 
more uniform than when 
using ice. 

I know that some of my 
readers are saying, “Sup- 
pose the current goes off.” 
This doesn’t happen often 
and if it does it is usually 
for only a few minutes. Also 
because of the fact that it is 
automatic a constant tem- 
perature is maintained, The 
atmosphere is dry instead 
of moist and bacteria do not 
multiply so rapidly. 

Dainty, sparkling _ ice- 
cubes made from pure water 
are always ready for use. As 
soon as a pan is emptied it 
may be refilled and put into 
the freezing compartment. 
If one has a small freezer 
the ice may be removed and 
used in making ice cream or 
the cream may be frozen in 
the refrigerator. Of course 
a person must realize that if 
a great deal of food is frozen 
the amount of current con- 
sumed will be increased. 

However, the fact that 
mousses, ice cream, frozen 
salads, etc., may be made in 
it makes an (Cont. on p. 79 
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Leadin the Way- 
or Millions of Work Garment Buyers! 


Throughout the nation a vast number of people Manufacturers’ of work garments whose high 
lV with utmost confidence the overalls, work standards entitle them to the use of this UNION 
hirts, trousers, combination suits and play suits LABEL of The United Garment Workers of 
that bear this UNION LABEL. They have learned America sew it on every UNION MADE work 


garment for your guidance and protection. They 
employ only free workers who take pride in their 
work and who produce work garments that are clean 
and free from contamination. These UNION 
MADE work clothes are sold in your community 


from experience that it is their positive guarantee 
of high quality and full value. They look upon it 

< the trademark of sanitary plants, skilled opera- 
tors and superior products. In addition, they know 














tl at 1t protects them and their families from pos- by dependable merchants W ho ST rive to give you the 
ble contamination through contact with prison most for your money. They can prove to you that 
de work garments and those of doubtful origin. there is no economy in buying prison made products. 
be “a ia 
= Beware of Prison Made Work Garments 
in The country is flooded with work clothes made in prisons market because the public would not purchase such mer- 
od inder unspeakable conditions. - Prison-made garments are chandise. For that reason, prison-made garments are 
ae never labeled as such. The prison labor contractors know either unbranded or marked to imitate the products of 
io. that such an admission would wipe their goods from the free labor 
and \ 
hen 
my USE THIS PROTECTION THIS CONDITION NEEDS CORRECTION 
up | : . 
off.” Fortunately, however, there is one sure way to Of course, prisoners should be employed, but in 
ften oid the purchase of Prison-made work garments fairness to free labor and industry they should be 
ly : > IN T 7 : , “ . ‘ , 
ally and that is to look for the UNION LABEL be- used in making goods for state use and in occupa- 
“es ore you buy. It is & positive guarantee of clean- tions that will train them to properly fit into the 
oes Ke quality, fair dealing and a ag e tnisled ol economic system after they have been freed. Un- 
The value. Don’t take chances —~ don t be misled — der the contract labor system the contractors and 
look for and demand the UNION LABEL on Over- ~~ eae vor. i. 
tead : , ta not the state or the prisoners, profit from the 
ot Work Shirts, Trousers, Combination Suits and Play - ? Tal Sealdinsil diteitin Meets alsenie peondiianl 
_ <uitsit will pay you in added value, health-protection and intents < 7 = wn anes oy oie igen A i se : 
. tisfaction. Jt will also insure the continued employment the injustice of the contract prison labor system and do no 
1ce- of thousands of girls and women who are citizens and tax- permit prison-made goods to come into competition with the 
vater payers and whose earnings find their way into local stores, products of free labor and enterprise. All other states should 
e. As banks, markets and charities. follow this leadership. 


to Always Demand the UNION LABEL Write Your Senators and Congressmen 


nent. 


eezer 

and SEND FOR THIS * . . . 
ice SNe pase The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 
en in It takes you behind Prison of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association 
orig which surround Prison-Made of America and the United Garment Workers of America 
-* bens ee ee Chicago, Illinois New York City 
rozen a MAILED FREE! _ 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 621 Bible House 
, COh- 
d. 

that 
rozen 


ade 1n 


\p. i? 
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Vitamized 


-by natural process 





Regular Package 10c 
Family Size 25c 

. Except in Far West 

and Canada 


A Nut-like Flavor 


found in no other oats 


Fireless Cooked 
~at the Mill- 
for 12 Hours 


%Munute Oat Fraxes is different from any oat 
product that you have ever tasted, in quality, 
appearance and flavor. This is because it is 
made under our new and exclusive process, dur- 
ing which it is Fireless Cooked—at the Mill— 
for 12 Hours. Once you have tried }Mrnute 
Oar Frakes, you will never again be satisfied 
with ordinary oats, therefore look for the Big 
Red 3 on the package which readily distin- 
guishes the genuine from all imitations. 


A new, delicious flavor 
found in no other oats 
Fireless Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours in 
big, tight cookers that retain and thoroughly 
blend all of the proteins, minerals, volatile oils 
and vitamins, these plump, selected oat grains 
develop a new, nut-like deliciousness heretofore 

unknown in any oat product. 


Children like it and 

it is good for them 
Children who must be coaxed to eat other 
cereals are fond of 3-Minute Oat Frakes bee 
cause of its light, fluffy, appetizing appearance 
in the dish and its different, delicious flavor. As 
all of the food value of the whole grain is ree 
tained, it isan unequaled builder for their little 
bodies. 
Just try } Minute Oat Frakes once—and you'll 
always use it. If your grocer can’t supply you, 
send us his address and 3¢ to cover mailing 
charges and we'll send you that interesting 
booklet, ““TheStory of 3-Mrinute Oat FLaKes,” 
and a sample package to try. 
THREE Minute CEREALS COMPANY 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Tunes Mixute Cerrais Company, 











737 Sixteenth Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

P >send meas le package of nuine3}-Minuts 
Oar Fraxesa dG your klet. Enclosed find 3 ¢t t postage. 
a, a 
ava y WOT eee eee OO eee eee eee eee 
My Address 


My Grocer’s Name 


My Grocer’ 
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Smart Spring Fashions 








| is sufficient for entire outfit. 



















































3408 3405 965 


965—A Simple One-Piece Dress for the little 
miss. Gingham and cotton prints are sturdy 
fabrics for play. Designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
For the 4-year size 2'4 yards of 36-inch materia] 


3408—A Dignified Type for the Larger 
Woman. Two surfaces of crepe satin, flat silk 
crepe, georgette crepe and sheer woolen are very 
fashionable and appropriate for general wear. De- 
signed for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches 
bust. For the 36-inch size it requires 3 yards of 40 


961—A Single-Breasted Jacket and Straight inch material with 34-yard of 27-inch contrastin 


Side-Closing Trousers. Designed for 2, 4 and 6 





| linen, printed sateen, poppy red shantung, dotted 
| pique, nile green chambray and candy-striped 
| cotton broadcloth are interesting fabrics to select. 


years. Linen, cotton rep, cotton broadcloth, pon- 
gee, chanibray, wool jersey and cashmere are 
appropriate. The 4-year size requires 154 yards of 
32-inch material with ‘44-yard of 40-inch contrasting 
and 34-yard of 36-inch lining. 


3405—A Little Charming Frock of printed 


3302—A Becoming Model That Is Extremely 
Easy to Make. For the 36-inch size 314 yards of 
40-inch material is sufficient. Designed for sizes 
16, 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bus 
measure. 

3402—Becoming Street and Sports Model 


made of shantung, crepe satin and sheer woolen 
Designed for sizes 16, 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 


Designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. For the 44 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
8-year-old miss it requires 134 yards of 40-inch 314 yards of 40-inch material with 7-yard of 27- 


material with ?¢-yard of 36-inch contrasting. inch contrasting 
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POINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
The Home Wedding 


= YM the number of letters and in- 
quiries recently sent. in the home 
wedding is receiving much considera- 
tion. The following questions answered 
below may be of interest: 

1. In what way does the ceremony for 
the home wedding differ from the church 
wedding? 

The ceremony proper may be exactly 
the same for the home wedding as for 
the church wedding. Since the home 
wedding is simpler and fewer guests are 
invited there are never as many attend- 

2. Who should attend the bride and 
room at the home wedding? 

Usually some member of the family, 
s a sister or brother, or a very close 
friend, of either the bride or groom. 

3. Is it permissible for the bride’s 
best friend even tho she is married to be 
bridesmaid ? 

It is perfectly permissable for either 

married friend or sister to attend the 
bride but in that case she is called the 
matron of honor. 

4. Who is first 
bride and groom? 

The minister first congratulates th 

y couple, and then the bride’s parents 
llowed by the groom’s parents. 

5. What are the groom’s expenses 

vard the wedding? 

The engagement and wedding rings, 
marriage license, gift to best man and 
ushers, the bride’s bouquet, the clergy- 
man’s fee and all the expenses of the 
wedding trip. 

6. What should the bride have pro- 

led for her home? 

lhe bride should at least provide 
linens for the home. There is no set. rule 

the number of things she should pro- 
vide. This, of course, depends upon the 
umstances of her family. 

No girl should feel that she must be 
deprived of having a wedding because 

he cannot. afford it. A pretty and at- 

lve wedding dos snot depend on the 

elaborate decorations or the sumptuous 

dinner. Here again a simple, attractive 

lding in keeping with the bride’s own 

te and personality is much more cor- 
t—Bertha Averille. 


to congratulate the 





| DON'T LET THE PARTY DRAG 


| 

| Let Successful Farming rescue 

| your party by sending a two-cent 

} stamp to the Home Department 
or one of 
eaflets. 


their entertainment 
If you need a contest, a 
tunt or touch of variety for the 
party, picnic or any social gather- 
, this will help you. Tree and 
ird contests for the children, and 
even other contests which are 
itable for adults as well as chil- 
Gren, are included. Send early. 
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distinctive face 


powder meets the changed conditions 


of your active moder life 


Ir 1s the Armand belief that face 
powder, like fashions, should con- 
form to the life of your times. In 
fifty years there has been only one 
definite improvement in face pow- 
der. It is embodied in Armand Cold 
Cream Powder, producing a marvel- 
ous texture which fulfils the need 
of today. It stays on for hours. It 
gives you a rose petal complexion. 
Armand Cold Cream 


obtainable at all good stores at 


Pow der is 


home and abroad. The price is $1. 
Armand, Des Moines. In Canada, 


Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Armano 


Cold Cream 
Lowder 


Mail the coupon for this up-to-date 
trial package of the Armand Ten- 
Minute Beauty Treatment. 


The package contains: 

l copy Armand’s New “Ten Minutes a 
Day “ beauty treatment. 

1 trial package Armand Cold Cream Pow- 

der—tor a rose petal complexion. 

1 trial package Armand Foundation Creme 
——a Marvy elous discovery for powder base 
and skin tone. 

1 trial package Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream—that liquefies the 
moment it touches the skin. 

1 trial package Armand Lip and Cheek 


| 
Rouge a new creation: 


ARMAND 
124 Des Moines St., Des Moines, Io. 
I enclose 10c, for which please send me 
“The Ten-Minute a Day Beauty Treat- 


nent,” including the four essential 


> 












It improves 





Squibs From a Farm Wife’s 
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Virginia Mae 
Conover 
Absecon 


New Jersey 


Elery Kendall 


Seidel ° 


Straw berry Ridge 
Pennsylvania 


Mellin’s Food 


with age. Notebook 
Stock Up 


NOW 


ts. 


A Milk Modifier 


The Baby’s Food 


ike) Wienaeaske oes 


ta pea 
in ae gt 


By all means teach your children | 
table manners. Nothing will show the 


Fens 
or 


Says Cae 
ott 


eae 
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a rag 
Pi Alea Seas 


A Full Pound Can of 

Watkins Baking Powder 

with the Purchase of 
lwo Bottles of 


WATKINS 


11 Oz. Standard Quality 


VANILLA 
at only 


each 


HIS exceptional offer is made 

for a limited time by the J. R. 

Watkins Co., Retail Dept. Old 
friends know the rich full flavor 
Watkins puts into Vanilla by using 
only plump, juicy vanilla beans with 
just enough vanillin and coumarin 
to make it bake-proof and freeze- 
proof. New customers have a new 
experience in store for them. 

11 ounces of thiswonderful Vanilla 
for 98 cents is a real bargain—but 
we are Offering besides a full pound 
of baking powder FREE with two 
bottles. This offer may never be repeated. 
Take advantage of it and tell your friends. 
Write today for our 64 page book. “Spices 
from the Orient’’—mailed FREE, 

The J. R. Watkins Company 
Dept. 25-15 Winona, Minn, 








character of your home more plainly 
than your children at your neighbors’ 


table; or, at yours when the stranger is | 


within your gates. 


Do not allow promiscuous kissing of | 


your baby. Kissing scatters disease 


germs. 


A flower bed in the front yard or a | 


vine creeping by the kitchen window 


| makes home more homelike and heaven | 


nearer. 


Wash your sugar bowl and spoon | 
| holder often; and change the fruit into 
another dish. Little things count, and 


to neglect such things isn’t neat. 


While the boy who enters a trade or | 
profession has to serve an apprentice- | 


ship, the farm boy has served his by the 


time he begins to think he ought to | 


work for himself. 

Any kindness, or word of appreciation 
you may give your teacher, will come 
back to you a hundredfold in better 
service in the schoolroom. 

All waste paper should be rolled 
tightly into bundles and kept to help 


start fires in the winter. 


When dyeing over your old sweater, 
be sure to boil at least twenty minutes 
and rinse until the water is clear or 
nearly clear; this prevents fading on to 
your dresses. 

When boiling water to make starch, 
add a teaspoonful of alum, then skim 


| off the scum. This will make your water 


clearer and your starch stiffer. 

Irish potatoes are more wholesome 
either boiled with the skin on or baked 
and served with butter. They are less 
trouble to the housewife, also. 

To make an attractive cookbook, cut 
the recipes out of magazine advertise- 
ments with the pictures that accompany 


| them. Paste these into a book and deco- 

| rate the outside with pictures of fruit 
and vegetables. 

| You may try to keep up with your | 


child in fashions and extravagances to 


| hold its respect and love; but, nothing | 


more endears a mother to her children 
than cheerfulness and plain old-fash- 
ioned goodness. 

Parents should not criticize each other 


| in the presence of their children. 


One layer of white outing flannel 


| makes an excellent padding for quilts. 


Flour sacks with the coloring elimi- 


| nated and cut into proper sizes and 


fringed around the edges make excel- 


lent and dainty napkins. 


Jeautiful garments for children may 
be made from old clothes by dyeing a 








The baby’s food, sufficient for twenty- 
four hours, can be made in a few minutes 
by mixing together directed quantities of 
Mellin’s Food, cow’s milk and water. A 
very simple proceeding easily understood 
and readily followed. 


The baby’s food prepared in this 
manner is complete nourishment for every 
part of the body; thus assuring continuous 
growth and progressive development to- 
gether with constant gain in weight. 


The baby’s food thus prepared is di- 
gestible nutriment for an infant of any 
age—no heavy, tough milk curds to disturb 
digestion for the curd of cow's milk is 
made soft, flaky and easily digested by the 
use of Mellin’s Food as the milk modifier. 





Mellin’s Food Biscuits 


Especially suitable when it becomes time to 
wean the baby from the bottle. 


A sample tin sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


‘ Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 














Doing chores— 
late and early 


Ir 1 HAD chores to do after 
dark and before sun-up, you 
can bet your bottom dollar 
I’d have a good flashlight to 
light my way about. I’d use 
it in and around the barns— 
you wouldn’t catch me risk- 
ing a fire. I’d take it with me 
every time I left the house— 
it saves many a bad fall or a 
cracked shin. 

And I'd keep. it in fine fettle 
with the very best of batteries 
— Eveready Batteries — just 
as dependable and long-last- 
ing as the Eveready Columbia 
Hot Shot I use on my engine 
and the Eveready ““‘B”’ Bat- 
teries on my radio. 

An Eveready Flashlight is 
the laritern the modern farmer 
uses. Get the flashlight habit! 




















different color and remodeling.—M. E., W PAY $48,00 A WEEK, furnish auto and expenses 
to introduce our soap and washing 
powder. 


lexas, r. Buss-Beach Company, Dept.A-55, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 











Frocks for Brides and 


Bridesmaids 
Continued from page 58 


ean be worn afterward. The brides- 
maids’ dresses shown here are in perfect 

cord with the new fashions and are 
¢ <tremely simple to make. 

The shirrings of the skirt in No. 2858 
can be done by machine. Machine-made 
French seams for the body seams of the 
dress, and French binding for the neck 
and hem edge, narrow band cuffs for the 
sleeves, and the ties of a fabric to match 
. color in the dress—are all simple ste] 
to finishing the dress. 

No. 3195 is a little more difficult to 
assemble because of the double-tiered 
skirt. Otherwise it is quite as simple. 
The dress is French-seamed and the tiers 
may be hemmed, picoted or bound. 

In making simple dresses like these of 
sheer material, special attention should 
be given to the foundation slip. The slip 
should either be cut to follow the lines 
of the blouse at neck and armholes, or 
it should have a shaped camisole top. 
The fabrie and color of the slip should 
be considered especially so that it will be 

enough in texture to harmonize 
h the dress fabric, and just right in 
color to bring out the color in the dress 
design. The edges of the slip should be 
simply finished and no trimming used. 

The shoulder corsage used on No. 
3195 is made of the same material as the 
belt and wrist ties, and arranged with 
artificial leaves. 

If there is to be a ring bearer or 
flower girl, the little girl’s dress on page 
58 is delightful, particularly if the dress 
and panties are made of pale pink crepe 
de chine or voile, with bindings and ties 
of palest baby blue. Such a frock should, 
for smartness, be simple, and it must of 
necessity be quite short in order to be 
cute, the pumps and socks fitting per- 
fectly the spirit of the wee costume. 


S 


soft 


wot 


May Contest Winners 


TOW for the prize winners of the con- 
+‘ test which was announced in the 
January issue. This, as you remember, 


was a stunt contest to provide enter- | 


tainment for your club meetings, 
achievement days, or any type of social 
gatherings, 

We have stunts for the color lesson in 
the clothing project, for the child-care 
project, home management, nutrition, 
and home decoration, as well as the gen- 
eral social gathering. 

We are making a special leaflet of 

ll the usable stunts. This leaflet 
may be obtained by sending six cents 
to the Home Department of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

First prize, $5 — Geneva White, 
Davidson county, Tennessee. 

Second prize, $3—Miss Mary Part- 
ington, Lancaster county, Nebraska. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. O. J. Pearson, 
Garfield county, Nebraska. 

Special prizes, $1 each—Miss Mary 
rtington, Lancaster county, Nebras- 
Miss Gladys Graham, Jefferson 
nty, Tennessee; Mrs. V. S. Spauld- 
¢, Albany county, New York; Miss 
ian M. Keck, Vandenberg county, 
liana; Mrs, Walter Band, Williamson 
ntv, Tennesseé; Miss Mary T. Du- 
n, Christian county, Minnesota; Mrs. 
. R. Fifield, Josephine county, Oregon; 
Mrs. A. J. Vennes, Dunn county, Wis- 


Onsin, 


] ) 
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Miss Atice Brap.ey, Principal, Miss 
Farmer's School of Cookery; Cooking 
Editor, Woman’s Home Companion. 


Miss SARAH Fretp Sptiint, £ditor, 
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Famous cooking experts 


recommend making 
all your jams and jellies with Certo 


6s ERTO, it seems to me, is one of 


those modern aids to 
keeping which no woman should will- 
ingly do without,” says Miss Sarah 
Field Splint, Editor, Department of 
Foods and Household Management, 
McCall’s Magazine. 

“To be able to make jams and 
jellies by boiling the fruit from 14 a 
minute to 2 minutes instead of the 
usual 20 to 25 minutes means a saving 
of the busy housewife’s time and at- 
tention to say nothing of fuel. One of 
the advantages of jelly-making by the 
Certo method is that it is sure to turn 
out right. Even if you have never be- 
fore in your life made a glass of jelly 
you cannot fail. 


house- 


“Now there is no fruit or fruit juice 
that cannot be made into jam or jelly 
with Certo and they will be of a rich 
flavor and fine color when made by the 
Certo short boil method.” . . . 

7 7 7 
Miss Atice Braptey, Principal of Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery, and Cooking 
Editor of Woman’s Home Companion, says 
of Certo: “I strongly advise all housewives 






jellies and 
booklet beautifully 
















Free: Nearly 100 


illustrated 
showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you wanttrial 
half-bottleof Certosend 10c (stampsor coin) 


the and jellies with 
Certo It’s easier—Jakes only 
one minute’s boiling. Tastes better—No 
flavor boiled away. Better color—not dark- 
ened by long boiling. No worry— Never 
fails to set. It’s economical—Fifty per cent 
more from given amount of fruit and no 
waste from failures.” 


to make all jams 


because: 


The secret of a perfect jam or jelly texture 
is to have a correct proportion of fruit or 
fruit juice, sugar, and that natural jellifying 
substance which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. The 
common deficiency of this jellifying sub- 
stance has been responsible for most of the 
jam and jelly making failures in the past. 
Some fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few fruits 
have enough of it to jellify all the juice they 
contain, and all fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural jellifying 
substance from fruit, refined, concentrated, 
and bottled it. This is Certo. With Certo 
any kind of fruit will now jell perfectly 
every time. With only one minute’s boiling! 
We have worked out in our testing kitchens 
accurate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of Certo. 


Get Certo from your grocer today. 


recipes for jams, 
marmalades, and 
in color 

















(1f you live 





in Canada, addre 






Please 


Na mé 


send me free recipes 









Address 


City 







Certo Corporation, 280 Granite Building, 
( i Cert 





Rochester, N. Y. 


, Cobourg, Ont 


and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades, 


State 


tate ° eeeeeee 


() Check here and send 1oc if you want trial half-bottle of Certo. 
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Many little 
home tasks 
made easy 








eed 





« A special jar of ‘*Vaseline’’ Petroleum 


Jelly ought to be in the kitchen of every 
home for these common uses. 


Lubrication—Use in the grease cups of wash- 
ing machines, electric sweepers, etc. 

For fine furniture —Rub ‘Vaseline’ Jelly 
in with a soft cloth. Imparts a fine finish and 
preserves the wood. Old furniture needs this 
constant oiling. 


Shoes —**Vaseline”’ Jelly is the best dressing | 


for patent leather shoes. For leather shoes, 
rub well with ‘Vaseline’ Jelly. Takes off 
that scuffed look all children’s shoes get so 
easily. Also restores the softness of leather 
when shoes have been water-soaked. 

Garage use—To prevent rust forming on 
nickel parts of the body of your car, give 
them anoccasional polishing with a soft flan- 
nel cloth and a little ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


Batteries—( Automobile and radio)*‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly is recommended by battery manufac- 
turers as the best medium available for coat- 
ing battery terminals in order to prevent 
corrosion. 

The trade mark **Vaseline” on the package 

gives you the assurance that you are getting 

the genuine product of the Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Co., Cons'd. 

A complete new booklet called **100 Hints on 

Health, Beauty and Home Uses’’ will gladly 

be sent you free. It’s an attractive booklet and 


convenient to keep in the kitchen drawer. 


Address Dept. K-5, Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, 17 State Street, New York, N. Y. 








Even a pin prick can cause a lot 
of trouble. If you suffer any skin 
abrasion, prevent infection set- 
ting in by the immediate appli- 
cation of *‘Vaseline’’ Carbolated 
Petroleum Jelly. Contains 1%% 
Carbolic Acid. Use it liberally 
on the affected part and bandage 
with a soft cloth or gauze. 
Change dressing frequently. For 
saleeverywhere. Getthe genuine. 





© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 1928 

















Vaseline 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Handiest thing in the house 
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Vegetables for the Bones 
HILE we are none of us fond of 
sand in our spinach, just the same 

we can obtain lime to put in our back- 


bones if we eat vegetables including . 


spinach, okra, rutabagas, cabbage, car- 
rots and parsnips as well as other vege- 
tables. 

Lime is not the only mineral that we 
are able to get from the vegetables in 
the best form for the body. Phos- 
phorus is not so abundant in vegeta- 
bles, but it is found principally in cab- 
bage, spinach, kohl-rabi and parsnips. 
The iron in vegetables is believed to be 
in a form especially adapted to bodily 
needs. Fair amounts are present in 
asparagus, sweet corn, white potatoes 
and turnips, and those vegetables of 
which the leaves are eaten, such as 
spinach, other than lettuce, are spe- 
cially abundant in iron. 

All three of the minerals named are 
furnished by dried beans and peas 
which is one of the reasons why these 
are such valuable crops to use in the 
family diet. 


How to Keep Fresh Fruit 


T is very common for farmers to 
keep their vegetables in sand over 
winter but few realize that fruits can 
be kept for a long time the same way. 
Oranges, apples, lemons and sweet po- 


| tatoes can be kept fresh for months. The 


rinds being porous, the dry sand ab- 
sorbs the liquid in the fruit that would 
otherwise cause decomposition. The 
fruit must not be wrapped in paper but 
let the bare rind come in contact with 
the sand. I have used sand for plums, 
pears, and other smooth-skinned fruits 
and found them to keep. 

I put a layer of sand about six inches 
thick, then the fruit, and then sand to 
‘over them well, and so on, and find it 
handy to have fresh fruit on hand until 
late in the season. When buying fruit 
for packing I’m careful not to get any 
overripe or spoiled fruit.—Mrs. C. H. F. 


A Handy Box 


A BOX 18x18 in. square made of boards 
two inches thick, with the solid side 


| of the box up and mounted on castors, 
' then neatly enameled, has immeasur- 


able used. It rolls so easily from place 


| to place. Try placing the mop-pail on it 


when cleaning the floor and see what a 


| help it will be. The kiddies will just 
| love it, too, as a low seat and older folks 


will not scorn it as either a footstool or 


| seat.—L. M. 8., Nebr. 





NEW COTTON FROCKS 

Nothing reminds us more of the 
need for bright new home frocks 
than these warm spring days. Let 
us help you choose cotton mate- 
rials for your summer dresses, 
aprons and smocks. We have 
samples of gay-colored cotton 
prints which foretell the designs 
and colors in cotton materials. 
Many mothers have been inter- 
ested in securing these samples 
for the children’s play frocks as 
well as their own and many of 
these materials will make dainty 
curtains for kitchen, bathroom, or 
daughter's room. 

Send a two-cent stamp to Home 
Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Colors and Appearance 


ANY women do not seem to realiz: 
the difference in their appearance 
caused by colors. A certain color that 
looks good on a friend does not always 
look good to me and so on. To test 
colors, try this way: before your mirror 
on a sunshiny day, hold up close to you: 
chin and ears different fabrics in differ- 
ent tones. What’s true with colors is 
also true with materials, we do not all! 
look good in the same. You will be sur- 
prised with the result. The skin reacts 
to some colors and materials for good 
looks and to others for poor. We ean 
try this out at home-or at the store 
Most clerks are glad to help us select 
our purchases. Of course there is a limit 
but most women know when this is 
reached and will not annoy any clerk to 
exasperation—Mrs. C. H. F., N. Dak, 


Greens in Variety 
Spinach Souffle 


cupfuls of cooked spinach 
eggs 

3 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of milk 

Salt and pepper 

Cook the spinach until tender, drain 

and chop finely. Make a thick white 
sauce of butter, flour and milk. When 
done, place the spinach in a buttered 
baking dish, mix the two well-beaten 
eggs with the white sauce, and pour it 
over the spinach. Set the dish in a pan 
of hot water in the oven and bake for 
thirty minutes. Remove from the oven, 
cover the top with a little grated cheese 
and return the dish to the oven for ten 
minutes. Take to the table in the dish in 
which it was baked. 
Spinach and Coddled Eggs 


Creamed spinach Salt and pepper 
Eggs Vinegar, if desired 


Prepare the creamed spinach just as 
in the above recipe. Butter individual 
dishes or ramekins and put in each 
enough spinach to shape into a nest. 
On the stove have a deep pan full of 
boiling water, break the eggs carefully 
into a dish, then slip them gently into 
this pan of water. Remove from fire at 
once, cover and let stand exactly five 
minutes. Dip each out carefully, placing 
an egg in each nest of spinach. Serve 
with a little mild vinegar if desired o1 
serve them plain. 

Spinach Croquettes 

Mashed potatoes 

Spinach 

Take equal parts of cold mashed po- 
tatoes and spinach and mix them thoro- 
ly together. Form them into prett; 
little cone shapes. Dip each one in 
crumbs, then in beaten egg, then in 
crumbs again. Butter a glass baking 
dish or oven glass pie plate and place the 
croquettes on it. Bake in a moderate 
oven about thirty minutes or until they 
are nicely browned.—E. 8. P., IIL. 


Rhubarb Skillet Cake 


Phe ocean Rhubarb Cake or 
Rhubarb Pudding—Put 2 cupfuls 
of finely chopped rhubarb in a baking 
dish or skillet. Sprinkle this with a cup- 
ful of brown sugar. Take )4 cupful of 
sugar, butter the size of an egg, 2 eggs, 
14 teaspoonful ‘of soda, 1 cupful of sour 
milk, and enough flour to make a batter 
about as thick as for a cake. Spread the 
batter over the rhubarb and bake im a 
moderate oven. In serving this dessert it 
should be turned upside down so that the 
rhubarb will be on top.—A. E. 8., Mo. 


2 
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Beaten egg 
Cracker crumbs 











sors) 
, Story?\ BN 
Jane and the Water Sprite 


NCE there was a little girl named 

() Jane who drank scarcely any 

water. And a Water Sprite de- 

cided that something must be done 

about it. So one morning very early the 

Sprite called to the little girl to come 
walk in the garden. 

“Come, Jane,” he called, “come, 
Jane!”’ and went dancing before her, 
over the daisy beds, past the fat and 
happy roses, and across the green moist 
lawn. And beyond the lawn he stopped 
and stared at a scraggly, wizened rose 








bush. It was shockingly thin and dried | 


and brown. 


“Oh, oh,” cried Jane, “what is the 


matter with the Red Rose Bush? It’s 
leaves are not green! It hasn’t a single 
red rose on it! What ails you, tell me, 
Red Rose Bush.” 

A little wind shook the rose bush, and 
it sighed. “Not enough water, not 
enough water! I have earth and sun- 
shine but not enough water! Anything 
that’ must grow must have a lot of 
water!” 

‘“Let’s give it more,” said the little 
girl. So they dug a ditch so that more 

ater could run to the little rose bush. 


The little Sprite then went dancing | 


on to the barnyard. There he stopped 
and stared at a thin, runty little chicken 
shut up by itself ina coop. 
“What is the matter with that littl 
hicken?” said Jane. “Cackle Chick, 
| me what ails you?” 
Not enough water, not enough 


ter,” said the Cackle Chick. “I have | 


plenty of grain and grit but not enough 
iter! If anything is to grow it must 
ve plenty of water!” 
Let’s give it more water,” said the 
ttle girl; so they made a fountain for 
the Cackle Chick out of a tin can and a 
: 
rhe little Sprite then went dancing on 
the other side of the barn. There he 
stopped and stared at a shrunken, shriv- 
eled little pig that stood forlornly in the 
middle of a pen 
Oh,” cried Jane, “what is the matter 
th you, little Pet Pig?” 
Not. enough water,” grunted Pet Pig. 
[ have everything except enough 
ter! Don’t they know that anything 
must grow must have plenty of 
ter?” 
Let’s rah e Pet Pig some more water,” 
the little girl; so they brought a 
and filled his trough. 
‘ow,’ said Jane, “I’m going to play 
t 1 am a Good Fairy and come every 
to see that Red Rose and Cackle 
k and Pet Pig have enough water.” 
Why ?” asked the Sprite. 


\ 


So that they will have a chance to | 


’ said Jane. 
But you ought to have a chance, 
said the Sprite. 
_ “Well,” said Jane, “I can pretend that 
1 am a Good Fairy to myself, can’t 1? 
n hand myself a glass of water and 
en swallow and swallow until I have 
| enough to make me grow.” 
‘Right!” said the Water Sprite, and 
use he was so delighted he turned. 
ndsprings all the way back to the 


spray of water on the lawn.—Annette | 


Squire, 
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Children enjoy the appetizing and 
healthful dishes that are so easily 
and quickly prepared in BOSS 
OVENS. Breads, cakes, pastries, 
baked vegetables and fruits, roast 
meats, casserole combinations and 
many other palatable foods are greatly 
improved by this good, old-fashioned 
method. A whole meal may be cooked in 
a BOSS OVEN at one time with savings 
in fuel, time and money. Over-browning 
and burning are avoided by scientific 
circulation of heat. 


BOSS OVENS are made of ‘Mecca 
Lustre” polished, blue steel. Insulated 
throughout with asbestos lining. Double 
seamed to provide tightest fitting con- 
nections. 


GUARANTEED to bake satisfactorily 
on any good, Oil, Gas or Gasoline Stove 


The BOSS is the original glass door oven. Made 
in many popular numbers. Over 3,000,000 have 
been sold by hardware, furniture and department 
stores. Insist upon getting the genuine, stamped 


with the name BOSS OVEN. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
55 Years of Service Cincinnati, Ohio 


Use the BOSS OVEN tna BOSS OIL AIR STOVE 








ae 8 )-0 2) 74 ek SAVE $50.00 TO $100.00 


/ 
4 
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on your heating cost. 


HESS 
WELDED STEEL FURNACE 


REMOVES DANDRUFF THE WORLD'S BEST 
_ STOPS HAIR FALLING Buy from the maker, at factory 


— rices. 
Alas. been used with P . 
Install the plant from our free working 


4) RESTORES COLOR AND ap ct een your sketc hes. We loan 
TY the tools and guarantee complete success. 
~ pg ered Test till Jan. Ist, your bank to hold the 


3 the money, or pay in easy installments. 
60*& #199 at all druggists Ask for our 48 page illustrated book and 
Ce eae te oem get the benefit of our 54 years of furnace ex- 


a "When washing hair always use 
orestén Shampoo 










perience, and of our money saving prices, 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1212 South Western Avenue, Chicago, 


Write for our Free Guide Book, “HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record | Agents—Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, 
of Invention Blank. Send model or a patent patch for instantly mending poke 
sketch of invention for Inspection and Advice Free. Terms Reasonable, utensils. Sample package free. CO e 
| VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wagiimeton. D. c. | MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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eR TON Ee ~ JOANNA CLOTH 


Art in Kansas Farm Homes 





Continued from page 52 


farmers of Kansas have learned from | 
the beginning what is really good. They | 
have bought the best and thus estab- | 
lished a standard of taste. Those who | 
keep company with Rembrandt, Whis- 
tler, Haden, Meryon and Zorn will not 
be likely to take up with inferiors. 
The high school exhibitions at Mc- 
Pherson have grown from year to year 
until now for the autumn show a whole 
ee $i fa | floor is occupied. The attendance at 
( its | | these exhibitions in McPherson, a city 
To \ alee » || of less than five thousand inhabitants, is 
. oe ‘|| upwards of three thousand, a larger per- 
Beautify 7 || centage of interest than is recorded by 
ih the much larger figures of attendance at | NEW SHADE CLOTH 
all ae + the Metropolitan Museum of New York | that’s SUN-PROOF,RAIN-PROOF 
< g | Bs" @ | and the Art Institute of Chicago. The DIRT-RESISTING, CLEANABLE! 
furniture . ae ‘ ; McPherson schools now own more than There’s untold beauty in the soft, pliable 








forty good paintings and original etch- ee ans Lovth ong d ore 


ings; there are paintings in the college service too, for in spite of the hardest kind 
and in the library, and best of all, in the SS t wrinkle, crack 
homes. It is estimated that in a Kansas When you reshade your home ask your 


to make town in this region one out of every dealer for Joanna Cloth. It’s spun, woven 
° and finished by Hartshorn. 


: : three homes possesses a valuable original . 
it sparkling, me eS Ree Stewart Hartshorn Co., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 


A fo clean, bright and There is no doubt that Birger Sandzen 


~ in his classes at Bethany College has 
new-like always use | done much to fallow the field, to prepare 

e it for the seed. Possibly he has done | Est. 1860 
O-Cedar Polish. Very some planting as well, for Birger Sand- 


zen, formerly of Sweden, but for many 


: > ° J 
little rubbing 1S required years now in Kansas, is not only a dis- SHADE ROLLERS and 
and a hard, dry lustre is tinguished artist but an inspired teacher, WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


one with the love of art in his heart, and Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


produced. coupled with it a love of humanity. The | 


pleasure which he himself derives from 


» ‘ ; art he unremittingly endeavors to pass 
O-Cedar Polish is oo ppahhect ang | 
by all dealers with the : oA 
5 HO the love of art may be more | py 
understanding, if you widespread among the farmers of | iv ga S*Sbe)E 7, ow chart the Sreit 


Kansas than other states, it is not iy ed, season is! No reason, 
” e e . re < a « >» . * — ; 

are not delighted with limited to this state. It was a farmer in | “MA, pas Bad Pe 
the state of Washington who made ar- Tu _ all year ’round. Can the 


the O-Cedar result, your rangements for the first traveling exhibi- |__| Ti aises E- eeason’s produce when 


so plentiful and cheap in 


money is returned with- tion of paintings by contemporary | A gq enservo, 


American artists to be shown in a great 


° . . . . 
out a question. | state fair. It was his own desire for | 
| a painting to | laced over the mantel | Full, firm cherries; 
a painting to be placed over the mantel | (4 or tpt 
30c to $3 sizes | in his living room, a painting of farm | berries; fruits, vegeta- 
Use | life, which put him in contact with those | peptone mbes Be 
| who could send this exhibition. From | tke, deticious and bestthtal, 


such a beginning materialized a small | {Age co. fon feud bare 


art gallery, as one of the permanent | ceaning. With Conserve you } 
s buildings on the state fair grounds, and are enoking © meal, all over 
. . ec) se 

| the establishment of the custom of an | Cool, delightful work. 


Polish annual exhibition as a feature of the 
fair. 


The American Federation of Arts, 




















Cooks and Canis with live steam. fie this book. Prize 


N P ° with its headquarters at Washington, poe 
Ww I O : hn (A fo on 

e Ww PLCE | not only circulates exhibitions, sending |e, Wut, Orit mathe Holds TOS souschois 

gf on this new Elkhart E Flat Alto | them to state fairs where farmers may | _}4quatt jars. Cooks s full mes) for @vied and true recipes. 


Just what you have been waitingfor—this | see them and purchase at will, but also | ands in use. Sold at hardware and 

beautiful new Saxophone in polished brass, 4 department stores. If no dealer near you 

engraved, for sends out, on loan and for sale, port- | order direct $12.00 complete, delivery prepaid. 

EASY ee * s . ‘ : ($13.50 fer West.) SentC. 0. D. Money-back 
Only $80 THekts folios of original etchings and litho- | guarantee. 

5% discount forcashinadvanceorc.o.p. | graphs. The farmer who has no con- The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. | 
Standard key system. Easy fingering. Ac- | tact with a print seller may have the 
Surate sc ale. Marvelous tone and volume. ; . ; wm | i 1530 Bancroft St. Toledo, Ohio 
sed by man. rofessio: s. | r > ar : a « 

order or one foarte dene aaj Send full cash with | Opportunity of contact in his home anc 


i C. 0. D. Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly | of becoming acquainted with the best 


» refunded. Easy terms arranged with responsible 


"ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. that is produced, and of acquiring it if -Beautiful Gladiolas~ 


16 Jackson Street Elkhart, Indiana he desires. 





a “n.* : eet 100 bulbs, blooming size, all colors $1.00 post 
Pictures and s¢ ulpture were not paid. 200 small bulbs (bulblets) all colors for only 


NOW  Self- j ron! made to be put into art museums, tho | 25¢ postpaid. 5 packages (1000) for $1.00 

Heating e happily for many of us some of the | genry FieldSeed Company, Shenandoah, Ia. 
¥ TRY IT 30 DAYS FREE Sus irering | greatest works are to be found there 
7 e - 


Makes ironing amazingly easy in every home. Ends hot | where we, who cannot own them, can 


stove drudgery. Saves steps. Costs only 1 cent for three 


. 
hours’ use. No cords por tubes to bother with. Always | see them, and so permanently possess Plant Dingee June Roses 


Lasts a lifetime. 
Guarant 


Pp . 
al Trial. Try it 30 days Free. W is a Ds i ife. ¢ just | 
at once for speciai introductory, low price offer them. Art isa part of our life, and just | Srarr Dingee roses in June.Bloom every year. Est.1850. 
y . 


> POF sation, Send nuneand address today” | as it enters into the design of the farm- | Great book, “New Guide to Rose Culture,” makes rose 
é mS ; growing easy. Jit's free. Postcard brings your copy. 











Agents! Write quick for Free Iron Offer : ; 
AkronLampCo.. 9 tronBidg. Aloe, | house, into the planting of the grounds, | The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 544, West Grove,Pa. 


a 








and the building of the shed, 
design of the automobile, the furnishings 
of living room and bedroom, of our 
clothing, our table furnishings, yes, 
even the containers in which some of 
our foods come to us, so in its finest 
form we may have it in pictures and 
prints. 

The farmers of Kansas, thru the 
cooperation and the leadership of Carl 
Smalley, Birger Sandzen and others 
previously named, have set an example 
to the farmers of America, and one 
which it is earnestly hoped and believed 
will be followed. 


Insulating Against Heat and 


Cold 


Continued from page 13 

ister board sheathing, plaster board 
plaster base, and filling in the walls, over 
the ceilings and between the rafters 
thereby using three means of insulation. 
[his material is sold by the ton in bags 
plaster. One ton will cover 1,000 to 
200 square feet of surface one inch 


IKE 
thick. 

Another gypsum product consists of 
finely ground gypsum which, when 

iter is added, expands the mixture to 
three or four times its original bulk and 
produces millions of small air cells. It 
is applied in the mastic state but sets in 

hort time, leaving the sponge-like ain 
This is usually used in new con- 
struction (Figure 2, n, o and :p). 

While most of these insulating meth- 
ods and materials are easily adaptable 
to new construction, old buildings may 
be remodeled and many of these insulat- 
ing materials ‘used. 

lhe quilts mentioned may be used 


cells 


over the old siding. New siding or 
shingles may be laid over this in the 
usual way, making a cold house warm 


and cozy. The window casings should 
be built out by moldings or heavier cas- 
ings. Then again the wall fillings may be 
used, such as the flaked gypsum which 
may be poured in from the attic in some 
constructions. Should the top of the 
ill be closed, small openings may be 
cut m the plaster at the ceiling and 
flakes poured in the wall. These open- 
ings are then plastered up and the deco- 
tion covers the plaster breaks. 
The insulating boards are quite popu- 
lar for making a room in the loft or the 
tie. By paneling and covering joints 
th thin wood strips, an attractive 
room is made and at the same time the 
is partially or wholly insulated. 
lhis is evident on a frosty morning in 
er. The frost stays on an insulated 
while it melts readily on a roof 
h is not insulated. 
selecting insulating materials 
construction, the cost, the ] 
the efficiency, 


room 


for 
yerma- 
the ease of Ba stalla- 


and the fire resistant properties | 
| be considered. Those materials | 
best meet these requirements 


| be chosen. 
st. of installation are deter- 
x factors in selecting the insulating 
ils to be used If all the se 
nnot be secured, good juden nent 
termine the one best suited to the 


In old work the ease 
the 


qui ili- 
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for your family. 


other gasoline stove made. 


Executive Offices 
425 East Water St. 


Factories and Branches: 


Iil., 


Manufacturers: 








425 East Water St., 


sees 
Name.. 


FARMING 


OU have always wanted to cook 
with gas for you realize that a 
gas stove will save you many hours’ 

time each week in preparing meals 
The Nesco Gaso- 
line Cook Stove burns ordinary gas- 
line as fuel generates its own gas and 
cooks with a gas flame that is as clean 
and strong as that of a city gas stove. 


Lights with a match and each burner 
is independently controlled, and 
independently turned up, down or 
off without affecting flame of adja- 
cent burners. The Nesco simplicity 
of operation is not equalled in any 


See it demonstrated in your 
dealer’s store and mail the cou- 
pon for descriptive booklets. 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, St. 
New York, Baltimore, Chicago, Granite City, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans. 
Licensed Canadian Nesco Kerosene Cook Stove 
Dominion Stove and Foundry 
Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada. 


NESCO 


Kerosene COOK STOVES Gasoline 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send the booklet I have checked below 
©) Nesco Recipes (1) Nesco Kerosene Stoves 
C) Nesco Gasoline Stoves CI Nesco Camp 
O) Nesco Radiant viene 










Nesco Kerosene Stove 
Fourteen models of 
Nesco Kerosene Cook 
Stoves provide a wide 
selection, ranging from 
deluxe four and five 
burner types with built- 
in ovens to smaller 


models using Nesco 
portable ovens. 


Louis, 





Nesco Camp Stove 
A great convenience 
when camping or tour- 
ing. Weighs only 15 Ibs. 








Nesco Radiant Heater 
A beautiful, de pend- 


able and economical 
heater for every home. 








Address... 





en 





-! 5 Dept. Lo, 








PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
**How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A, 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-R 
Security Bank Building, (directly ac rose 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D. 





GET A FARM A a aati 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota ‘onditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that wi iL never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
terms Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


eas} 


MUAYS Ask For DENISON’S-52 Years of Hits 





Comedy- Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, fm al Mosologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues Make-up Goods, 


Minstrels, Blackface Skits, Comedy Sengs Cc atalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON &CO., 623 $. Wabash, Dept. 143, CHICAGO 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35¢ 


i? Scholls 
Zino-pads _ } 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., a 





os one 


Siren 
ini “nein 


cago 












- irect from our fact Astonishing low prices 
nd terms. Do not cor until you get them, 
RIDER AGENTS WAN ITED to ride and « 
sample Make big money Many mod Is $21 
Guaran teed $1.50 ex 
res lamps borne. c lipmer rt at half 
us 38CS jam Sen da No Money. Write f : 


M ir marvelous prices and 





terms mn RANGER Bicycies, 















catalog of speci ialties 
FRANK SCOBIE,42 S, SLEEPY EVE, MINN. 








“The 


over my arm. .”’ 


“At the candy factory, a large vat of hot 
candy was spilled over my arms, Applied 
Unguentine heavily. Pain vanished. A 
week later removed the bandages. The 
burns were healed. Not a scar is left.” 


Do as physicians do. At once, spread 
on Unguentine. Pain stops. Terrible 
infection is prevented. Healing is quick 


—almost invariably without a scar! 


For cuts, scratches and bruises, too. 
\r vour druggist’s—50c. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N, Y. 


Unguentine 


A trusted name— 


SUCCESSFUL 





The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. D-17, 
Narwich, N. Y. 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 
“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


Name 
Street 


City and State 








(elie bai a-\t) 1 
THIS WITH MONEY 


in 


FREE TRIAL IN YOUR HOME 
Guaranteeo For 25 YEARS 


Cur Direct from Factory to Home selling 
plan actually saves you from $150 to $200. 
We deliver to your home anywhere in the 
United States any piano or player piano 
that you may select from our catalog. 

Fill out the coupon below. It will bring 
you full details of our liberal selling plan. 

Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 
Dept. 576, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me your plan and catalog. 
Pe ae 


Address pious 














@ Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice 

Costs nothing to operate—lasts a life- 

time. Lowers into well, basement or 

ecial excavation Easily and quickly 

Costs less than a season's ice 

Every home needs it. Two types 

windlass and evaporation. Write 

for free folder. Agents Wanted. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPNAY 
617 N. 7th St., Washington, lowa 

















New Car 
“Hello, old top. New car?” 
“No! Old car, new top.”’ 

Yes or No 


A parliamentary candidate in a rural 


district made the following remark in | 


the course of his address: ‘‘There is no 
question in the world which I cannot 
answer with just ‘Yes’ or ‘No’.” 

An old farm laborer jumped up and 
said: “Please, maister, might I ask ’e a 
question?” 

“Certainly, my good fellow,”’ said the 
candidate. 

‘‘Well, then, maister,’’ said the old 
farm hand, ‘“‘what’s the time?”’ 


Giddaps 


“Now, tell me, what is the opposite 
of misery?”’ 

“Happiness,”’ said the class in unison. 

“And sadness?”’ she asked 

“Gladness.”’ 

“And the opposite of woe?’ 

“Giddap!”’ shouted the enthusiastic 
class. 


Misspelled 


Teacher: “Johnny, you’ve misspelled 
most of the words in your composition.”’ 

Johnny: “Yes’m; I’m going to be a 
dialect writer.”’ 


He Didn’t Shake—Much 


Sam had passed thru a harrowing | 
| experience. He had seen a ghost. 


‘Ah jes’ come out of de cowshed,”’ he 
said, “‘an’ ah had a pail of milk in mah 
hand. Den ah hears a noise by de side 
of de road an’ de ghost rushes out.”’ 

“Did you shake with fright, Sam?” 
asked one of his dusky audience. 

“Ah don’t know what ah shook wid. 
Ah hain’t sayin’ for suttin’ ah shook 
at all. But when ah got home ah found’ 
all de milk gone, an’ two pounds o’ 
butter in de pail.’ 


Secrets 


Professor: “‘What did you learn about 
the salivary glands?” 

Girl: “I couldn’t find out a thing, 
Professor, They’re.so darn secretive.” 


Yum: Yum 


Angry Customer -(tessing’ a package 
on the counter): “Makes washing a 
pleasure, does it? Does the. washing 
while you wait, does it?’ It’s the little 
flakes of soap that . 

Grocer: “Madam, one moment, 
please. This is not soap.” 

Angry Customer: “Not soap? Not 


soap?” 
| “No. Your daughter asked for a half- 
pound of grated cheese and a half-pound | 


of soap flakes. This is the cheese.’’ 
“My stars! And last night I made a 
pudding.” 


FARMING 





2328 E£. Grand Ave., 


May, 1928 


NewSewingldeas 


RIGHT’S newest Sewing Book—No. 

18—is ready! Home sewers kaow what 
that means! This year more fascinating and 
original than ever. 28 pages of brand-new 
ideas, Clever things, easy to make—negli- 
gees, dresses, hats, bathing suits, children’s 
outfits, collars, table linens, curtains, door 
stops, smart new sleeves. New monograms, 
lingerie, toys, purses, pillows, quilts, trim- 
mings, decorative stitches, etc. More than 
135 attractive novelties that any woman can 
make—and make easily—with Wright's 
Bias Fold Tape. 


SEND 10c IN STAMPS 
for a copy of the new book with a 3-yd. sam- 
ple of Wright’s fast color percale tape in your 
choice of these colors: Nile, Pink, Yellow, 
Linen, Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, Navy, 
Yale, Emerald, Lavender, Old Rose, Copen- 
hagen, Tan, Reseda, Brown, Peach, 
Gold, Black, White. Which color 
do YOU prefer? WRIGHT 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., \Wale 
Mirs. Dept. 328, Orange, N. J. c 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE /} || 


rec a 


EDWARDS roors 


LAST LONGER'LOOK SETTER 


AVE YO 
>MON Eve 


Edwards Metal 

roofing, shingles, 

Spanish tile, sid- 

ings, ready-made 

garages and farm 

buildings, are rust- 

proof, fire - proof, 

i " lightning - proof. Last 

Wi three times as long as or- 

if! dinary kind. Quality in ev- 

ery detail. Styles and types for 

every purpose. Easy and economical 
to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 

We are the world’s largest manulacturers of sheet 

metal building materials. We control every op- 

eration from the raw metal to the finished product. 

You can buy from us at manufacturer’s prices and 

save all intermediate profits. 

FREE Write today for our Free Sam- 

ples and prices. Ask for Roofing 

SAMPLE Book No. 156 or for Garage Book. 

Books and The EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

Estimates 506-556 Butler St., Cincinnati, 0. 











Half-Sole Your Own Shoes 


without tools, without nails 


Send for a pair of ECONOMY Rub- 
ber Soles. If they don't wear longer 
than soles you pay $1.50 for, your 
money back. Put on in jiffy with- 
out tools or naila. To order, just draw size (ISR 
of shoe on paper and mail with name, “4 
address and 60c (2 pairs $1 00) and get soles, 
buffer, glue and instructions for putting on. 
ECONOMY SHOE SOLE CO. 
Des Moines, towe | 














ERESCENT !nventors—We Build Models 

-TOOL- Send us your rough idea. Our Master 

Mechanics will Coveen it for you in- 

COM PANY to 2 practical working Model. Thirty 

years successful experience doing 

this very thing. Best shop equipment. Expert Advice 

Confidential service guaranteed. Bank reference fur- 
nished. Send for free booklet ‘“The Road To Success 

CRESCENT TOOL CO., Dept. EB, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


QUILT PIECES 


ALL SIZES, ALL KINDS—fancies and solids. 2 !bs. 
(15 yds) 69¢ or 4 Ibs. (30 yds) $1.38. FREE SEWING 
PACKAGE with 8 lbs (60 yds) $2.76. Order as many 
as you want. Pay postman amount plus postage W hen 
received. RELIABLE SALES CO., Box 117, PRINCETON, kT- 





™ 
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Electric Refrigeration in Your 
Home 


Continued from page 62 
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Vivaudou Mavis Talcum for the Whole Family 


“ 





electric refrigerator especially desirable 

n the farm. Rural people crave and 
enjoy these things as much as their city 
ousins. 

If I wish a frozen dessert for lunch, I 
mix it, put it into the box and forget 
about it until needed. Mixtures that re- 
quire stirring do not have as fine a tex- 
ture as when frozen in the usual way but 
f the housewife tries she will be able to 
turn out a fair product that tastes very 
good, especially on a hot day. It gives a 
woman a thrill of pleasure to be able to 
serve a frozen dessert and ice-box cake 
or cookies to friends who drop in un- : 

é xpectedly. . nen . { Mead 
5 If cream or milk is sold electric re- - em 
frigeration fills an important place, the | 
units and boxes being available in all | 
sizes to meet the demands of the pur- ° e 
chasers. The box may be located where 1 t in T e 
convenient because there is no need of 
its being easily accessible to the ice man. | 


One reason I like mine is because it is < 
large enough to hold a cream can. Sd 
Its eare is very simple, there being no 
drain pipes to be cleaned. It must be 
defrosted at intervals but that is done 


simply by disconnecting. Odors are not 
noticeable if foods are placed properly ¢ . 
in it. Anyone having electricity whether of a big days LOY 1 mm 
from @ power company or individual 
plant may enjoy — wonderful inven- 
tion. A unit may be installed in an ordi- ; 

nary ice box if it is in good condition. 64 heer= you are tired and nervous... 
If not it is far better to buy a new and 
efficient electric refrigerator because of 


- the lower cost of operating. 
= bath eee just try a generous shower of Vivaudou 


THAT ¢ s ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
W me _ fre neene, Recs — Mavis Talcum. You ll be amazed to see how it 
: 


uncomfortable from heat and perspiration e+e 


and can't snatch a few minutes for a refreshing 


selecting an electric refrigerator? Since cools and soothes your skin... how disagreeable 
it is practically a new thing it may be 
well to ask the advice of others who are 
familiar with them, not necessarily the to that fragrant film of soft and gentle comfort. 
salesman because he is apt to condone 
ail O $s e) ss : . . F 

TI ‘ inn dua -edin seh adh See Test Viva udou Mavis Talcum for Yourself 
insulation and efficiency. 

I have heard others say that the ap- : ‘ 
earance of an ice box is the only factor talcum you have ever used—a simple test with your 
n which most women are interested. ] fingers will show how much softer and smoother it 
believe that I am safe in saying that the actually is. Note that its perfume, though distinc- 
ntelligent buyers are not included in tive and alluring, is much more delicate and unob- 
that group. However, I want efficiency 


and beauty combined. My refrigerator : . 
s white enameled inside ‘and oat well member of your family should never be without the 
« , wm , « ’y 


stickiness and nervous fatigue both quickly yield 


Compare Vivaudou Mavis with the most expensive 


trusive. Then you will agree that you and every 


nsulated and easily cleaned. daily luxury and comfort of Mavis. 
I have learned to conserve electricity 


in many ways such as by opening doors VIiVAU DOU 


as little as possible, keeping liquids cov- Price 25C€ 


ered, not putting in hot foods unless ab- 
solutely necessary and not having the ; ene 5$95900999 o; 
temperature too low. 

Many people have the idea that not | § ‘ 





only is the initial cost of an electric re- 

ngerator high but the cost of operation, 

as well. Our tests show that it compares 
rv favorably with an ice box. 

he average monthly consumption of 

ours over a period of twelve months was 


TOILETRIES 





0 K.W.H. at a cost of $2.54, the maxi- 





is 





— {% ‘mum amount for any one month was 79 

Is K W.H. at a cost of $4.91. Last year 

ter the maximum monthly consumption was : : ee 

Da 6 K.W.H. at a cost of $3.96. Of course Mavis Face Powder—50¢ Vivaudou Lipstick—$1.00 Mavis Rouge—50c 
m the cost of 4 kilowatt hour differs in Your satisfaction with Mavis Talcum will lead you to use other Mavis 
, er localities and states. Toiletries. All at your dealer’s—all] supreme in quality—all fragrant 
- " This article was written by Mrs. Paul with the captivating Mavis Perfume. 


teifsteck, of Illinois, who is a leader in 
the rural electrification project.] 












V. VIVAUDOJU, INC., New York - Chicago - Paris -Toronto - Los Angeles 




















Nebraska experiment station poultry house 


Proper Poultry Housing 


Try This Score Card on Your Chicken House 


OW 
there be 1! Aa 
How 


and feeding s] » Is necessary? 


should 
house? 
nesting 
These 
similar questions, as 
importance in the 
. situation, suggest the 
need of some kind of practical measur- 
ig device whereby flock owners may 
determine the value of what they now 
have in terms of what is suggested as 
most efficient. 


success or 


and light 
chicken 


re osting, 


other 
heir relative 


} 
1 ae 
housing 


failure with poultry is 
often materially influenced by the 
poultry house. The cost or elaborate- 
ness of the house is not always a true 
indication of its usefulness and value to 
the flock. It is the house that deter- 
mines quite directly the comfort and 
health of the flock without which there 
can be no profit. Just what constitutes 
“proper housing”’ is apparently puzzling 
poultry keepers. With the idea of 
lessening confusion on this point and te 
provi le a means of checking up the 
situation in order that we may more 
intelligently remodel, make repairs or 
rebuild, the following score card is 


many 


‘ Space (15 points for a perfect 

\llow 4 square feet per bird for 

heavy breeds, and 314 square feet per 
bird for light breeds. Deduct 3 points 
for each 14 square foot less than required. 
Weath 


proof (7 points)—Warmth in 
winter. ( 


‘oolness in summer. Deduct 
points as follows if temperature within 
the house does not remain sufficiently 
outside temperature. 
e temperature is zero and 


above a 
When outsi 


inside 


. le 

20 degrees, no 
12 de- 
Deduct 2 points if 
5 feet of air 


High 


erature 1s 


t points; 


s; 15 degrees, cut 


cut o points. 

»1s more than 25 cubie 

pace within the house per bird. 
1] , 


id and expensive. 
| latio 10 points) — Without 


Ss are C( 


By J. R. REDDITT 


University of Nebraska 


drafts and no frost forming within the 
house any time when outside tempera- 
ture is above zero and weather is clear. 
Allow 1 square foot of opening or muslin 
ventilation for each 25 square feet of 
floor space. Cut 5 points when only 
half of the space is provided and in 
proportion. Where commercial venti- 
lators are used, cut 5 points if frost 
forms within house when temperature 
is above zero and the weather is clear. 

Windows (15 points)—Allow 1 square 
foot of glass or glass substitute for each 
10 square feet of floor space. When 
there is only % square foot of glass per 
each 10 square feet of floor space, cut 
half of score and in proportion. Deduct 
4 points if windows cannot be opened to 
allow direct sunshine on the floor of the 
house or if glass substitute is not used in 
tight windows. 

Floors (5 points)—All floor space 
available for scratching. Deduct 4% 
point for each square foot of floor space 
not available for scratching. When per- 
manent floors are moisture proof and 
vermin proof, allow the full 5 points. 
Deduct 3 points for dirt floors and 2 
points when foundation would allow 
rats to burrow under. 

Droppings Boards (5 points)— Deduct 
2 points if droppings boards are not 
treated to make them mite proof. 

Roosts (5 points)—Allow 8 inches for 
each bird. Deduct % point for each 
inch less per bird. Deduct 2 points if 
roosts are not level. Deduct 2 points if 
roosts are not treated to make them 
mite proof. 

Nests (5 points)—Allow 1 nest to 
each 6 hens. If 1 nest to 7 hens, deduct 





1 point, ete. Deduct 2 points if chicken 
can roost on or in nests. 

Feed Hoppers (10 points)—Allovw 
enough hopper feeding space so that 
one-third of hens can eat at one tim 
For 2 four-foot feed troughs per LOO 
hens allow full count. Deduct % point 
for each foot less than the required 16 
feet. 

Water Supply (5 points)—Protected 
against filth. Deduct 3 points if water- 
ers are not protected or if droppings 
get in them. Deduct 2 points if water is 
not elevated and if litter is scratched 
into vessels. 

Alfalfa Racks (3 points)—Deduct 3 
points if hay or any other green feed is 
fed on the floor. 

Equipped for Artificial Lighting (2 
points). 

Grain Storage Bin Within Chicken 
House (1 point). 

Broody Coop for Holding Broody 
Hens (3 points)—Deduct 2 points if not 
provided for the feeding and watering 
of broodies. 

Catching Coops (3 points). 

Catching Hook (1 point). 

Total Score (100 points). 

From the house and equipment score 
card and the remarks pertaining to it, 
please do not assume that all faults and 
disappointments can be charged to 
housing and equipment and that 
correcting such errors all poultry prob- 
lems will be ended. Sad to relate, this 
is not the case. The hens and the man- 
agement of them are more important 
than the housing. In my own opinion, 
it is the management of the flock that 1 
in the greatest need of attention. It 
looks like many poultry keepers them- 
selves are of this same opinion and are 
doing all they possibly can to improve 
matters. 
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We know farm folks take a greater interest in their homes than any other class of people. They’re more concerned 
with having their homes attractive, comfortable and convenient becauss they live in them more and use them more. 
Besides, they have a much greater opportunity to develop the surroundings about their homes because they can devote 
in acre or more if they wish to do so 

For that reason, Successful Farming, in the near future, will contain a great deal more of this kind of material than 
it ever has in the past. 


High Lights of June Successful Farming, 


CRoses © ertainly there is no flower that is more generally loved than the rose in all its variegated sizes and 
sched, One of the bestsfeatures in the June number is an article on roses with illustrations that will be an 


Ins} iration to you to } lant more and more rose bushes 


The. June number will contain some unusual pictures of our western parts. In connection 
Vacation Trips with these pictures, Mr. Secor has written an article on seeing America first. Perhaps 
ou're ready to take a vacation trip to our western parts this year. If so, you'll be intensely interested now in this 
cvttelies, Sut t, whether you hope to take the trip this year or not, certainly you plan to go there some time and we know 
you'll find these pictures and Mr. Secor’s article, and another one which will follow in the July number, unusually 


interesting 


3 


Can ‘Rural Folks ‘Play’? 


This is definitely answered by an article which opens the Home Department of Suc- 
cessful Farming in the June number. This article tells what is being done in the differ- 
ent states in rural dramatics, pageants, orchestras, bands and vocal choruses. Plans of 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Kansas and North Dakota for organizing such recreational features 
ire given in this article. = 


CNew cMethods in CAgriculture 


Agriculture has been revolutionized in the past few drying of hay. Purdue University is some excellent 
vears. The introduction of the combine harvester, im- suggestions along these lines as well as the artificial dry- 
rovements in the old style threshing machine, increased ing of grain with the same equipment 


acTeade of alfalfa and sovbean hay, have given us new 
problems. The June number of Successful Farming will The home garden too, has received its attention from 
ontain a number of articles offering solutions of these equipment manufacturers and inventors. The old-fash- 
problems and telling you what has been done by folks in ioned hoe is as much out of date in a modern garden as 
the different communities. One article tells how to col- long skirts on the flapper. The rotary hoe special rakes 





lect straw which the combine harvester scatters through and numerous other devices make ga 1 pleasure 
the field—how to properly dry the grain. Our friend, ind keep the weeds in check with a of labor 
I. J. Mathews, has just returned from Purdue University You will be interested in Mr. Goode’s article regarding 
where some very interesting work has been done on the the latest developments in this class of equipment. 


Other Special Home Features 


The foods article in June will be by Miss Ellen Pen- taught at lowa State College in the Art Department, been 
nell, Home Department Editor, on the portable picnic on the extension staff in the Home Furnishings Division 
inch. This will include menus, possibly recipes, and and has had various experiences in teaching Art. Her 
equipment for packing the lunch in order to have a well- present position is State Chairman for the Better Homes 
lanced menu. This article is to be dedicated mostly to of America Association, 
he 4-H Club Rally days and Girls’ Club camps 
Another fe iture artic le will be one on floor coverings M iTy Br ooks P If ken IS with us gain it] I t le 
by Elsie Culbertson. Mrs. Culbertson in this article on vacation clothes. Mrs. Picken needs no introduction 
resses the design, the color and the various tvpes of new since her popularity is well established among the readers 
tterns in floor coverings. Mrs. Culbertson has formerly of Successful Farming 
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FREE 


Chicks, Turkeys, 


Pheasants 
or Bantams 


Send Today! 


TO EVERY 
MAN AND 
WOMAN 
WHO RAISES 


Ducks, 


When = : 
ait?” Piowed 


Sj 


Get this great book—the only one ever published 
giving complete common-sense feeding instruc- 
tions covering baby chicks, turkey poults, duck- 
lings, pheasants and bantams. Illustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull. Amazing feeding 
facts based on nature’s principles. Shows the 
way to most remarkable results with poultry ever 


obtained. Write! 
Chamberlain’s 


PERFECT 


Chick Starter 


AND 


Developing Feed 


SPECIAL! 12-o0z. demonstration package of this 
original dry granular no-corn feed-—enough for 
20 chicks for the first four feeding days—sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 15c to cover mailing and 
packing. It’s all complete in one package, with 
Buttermilk, Cod Liver Oil and Animal Proteins. 
Know and understand why it is the largest sell- 
ing starting and developing feed in the world. 


F. B. Chamberlain Company 
K-118 Vine Street - St. Louis, Mo. 


Pa @/Ky, OAKES 





This improved, all-metal ma- 

chine is noted for its large hatches 

of strong, healthy chicks. Easy 
and economical to operate; copper 
water tank; Oakes quality lamp, 
heater and regulator. Made in 60- 
egg and 100-egg sizes. Other Oakes 
products include feeders, fountains 
and hovers; extra quality at moder- 
ate prices. Get them at your local 
dealer's or write today for free ill- 
ustrated catalog containing 
rauch valuable in- 
formation. 


OAKES MFG. CO. 
435 Dearborn Street 
Tipton, ind, 


Quaury * ii 
POULTRY SUPPL 








Shows our wonderful *“Good Luck” 
‘, birds in natural colors. Thousands 
highly endorse ““Guod Luck” Chicks as real 
profit makers. All leading varieties. Order 
Today 100‘ Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

Postpaid Prices on 50 100 500 

Wt M. & Br. Leghorns, Anconas $4.75 $9.00 $42. 

Wh. & Br. Rocks, R. L. Reds - 6.00 11.50 52 

oreas,Wh. ¢ Ornlanten 

Woandottas | OPE*% wo 19.50 62.00 120.00 
2 and Ends, $8.00 per 100 straight. wted Heavy 
00 straight. We guarantee to please you Member I. B. 
k Reference Order today Write for bie FREE book. 
Dept. 60 Napoleon, Ohio 
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SUCCESSFUL 
Control of Coccidiosis 


HE presence of coccidiosis is mani- 
fested in a flock of chicks by a gen- 
eral unthriftiness and humped up atti- 
tude of the individual members. 
is general disinclination of the birds to 
move about much, paleness of the beak, 
comb and legs that is usually combined 
with a diarrhea more or less bloody in 
character. 
Its presence can ordinarily be deter- 
mined by an examination of the ceca, or 
blind gut. These are found to be in all 


FARMING 


There | 


stages of inflammation, from an appar- | 
ent slight irritation to an extensive out- | 


pouring of blood, or a thickened sac 
filled with a cheesy like material. 


The method of treatment used by the | 


writer is based on the work done by the 
California experiment station and at the 
Connecticut experiment station. At the 
University of California a great deal of 
experimental work has been done and it 
has been found that the best results 
have been obtained by the use of dif- 
ferent forms of milk, of which the writer 
has preferred to use dry skimmilk com- 
bined in a mash as follows: dry skim- 
milk, 40 pounds; yellow cornmeal, 30 
pounds; ground 
pounds; wheat bran, 10 pounds. 

The all-mash method of raising chicks 
may also be used, adding 50 pounds of 


| dry skimmilk to each 100 pounds of 
| mash, making the following: ground | 
yellow corn, 80 pounds; dry skimmilk, 


50 pounds; wheat middlings, 20 pounds; 

bonemeal, 5 pounds; salt, 1 pound. 
Either of these mixtures is to be kept 

before the chicks at.all times, allowing 


barley or oats, 20 | 


plenty of feeding space and drinking | 


water until the disease is apparently 
well under control and then gradually 
dropping the percentage of milk. Never 
make an abrupt change of feed. From 
this time on the chicks may be brought 
to the feeding of cracked or whole grains 
if desired. 


HE method worked out at the Con- 

necticut station has also produced 
some very satisfactory résults. 
method is to allow the chicks no feed 
whatever for three days except equal 
parts of bran and charcoal. The first day 
add one rounded teaspoonful of baking 
soda to each quart of drinkmg water as 
a physic, or 1 pound of epsom salts to 
each 400 pounds of chicks may be used 
if the soda fails, the soda to be pre- 
ferred. 


The second day use copper sulphate 


(blue vitriol), in the drinking water at 
the rate of 1 ounce to 10 gallons of 
drinking water. This should be kept up 
for at least a month. 
start the grain feeding again and bring 
back to normal in three or four days. 

It seems to be a human failing to at- 
tempt the control of disease by the ad- 
dition of a little of this or that to the 
feed or water, expecting some mysteri- 
ous or occult property of the drugs em- 
ployed to bring about an immediate 
change for the better. It is in the em- 
ployment of strict sanitation, or in other 
words cleanliness, that we have our best 


| ally in combating disease of any nature 


and coccidiosis is far from being any 
exception to the rule. 
Upon its appearance scrub out the 
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Stop Chick 


Diarrhea 


Stop the ravages, the distressing 
losses and back-sets—by crushing and 
dissolving 4 Dr. Hess White Diarrhea 
Tablets to each gallon of drinking water. 


These Tablets are the result of ex- 
tensive scientific research, and are 
highly efficient in the treatment of Coc- 
cidiosis as well as Ordinary Diarrhea. 


They can be used either as a pre- 
ventive or as a remedy for ordinary 
forms of diarrhea. 


They stay in solution. After once 
dissolving Dr. Hess White Diarrhea 
Tablets in the drinking water, no 
further stirring is necessary. Your 
chicks get the same medicine whether 
it be the first or last drop in the vessel. 
That’s important. 

Guaranteed 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


_Dr.Hess 
White Diarrhea 


TABLETS 








before Janel? 


“1500Cash 


$250.00 First Prize—32 other-gold prizes for boys 
and girls under 20. Just a plain lettor—the 
BEST REASONS WIN. Contest closes June 1. 
Ask your dealer for full details. If he doesn’t 
carry Reef Brand, write DepartmentSF5 Gulf 
Crushing Company. We'll send- you a set of 
rules and a FREE copy of the booklet “How 





| To Get 24 Eggs For 5c”. 


Their | 


The third day 


houses with a strong lye solution and | 
disinfect with a 5 percent solution of | 


compound cresol, or some standard dis- 
infectant. Move the houses to clean 


| 
| 
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Reef Brand 
Ge CRU: OYSTER SHELL 
GULF crusnne ny 


New Orleans 

















I'll Save Ske 
You Money on Poultry 
Fence and Poultry Netting 


31 rite now for my new 1928 catalog. 
Before you buy get my Factory Freight Paid Prices— 
lowest in 15 years for Farm Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates, 
BarbWire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Furnaces, Cream Sep- 
arators, Paints, etc. My catalog is free. All products 
guaranteed — 24 hour shipping service.—Jim Brown. THE 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept. 2231, Cleveland, O. 








Sure 

to give 
Satistaction 

Kills rats, mic« 
no odor. It mummifies 

them and they dry up in their nests. 25c, 50c, $1.00 a car 
Get it at your dealer. If not in stock, he can get it for you 
Sold b: rt Seed, Hardware, Pet and General Stores 
ESSENTIAL MFG. CO. 316 Market St. Phila., Pa. 


STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR: 


Stows' A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms 


oe Nurseries, Fruit 
and Law 


ree 
STANDARD ENGIN 
3235 Como Ave. Min 
Branch 142 Cedar St., New Y 














eround if possible and clean out daily, 
yutting on the floor a litter of straw or 
cut hay that is to be removed and 
burned each day to prevent further con- 
mination of the surroundings. Keep 
the houses warm and dry. In short, use 
ery means available to make the sur 
roundings as clean and comfortable as 
ossible. By far the greater number of 
ses brought to our attention comes 
from surroundings sadly lacking in the 
nitary arrangements and _ leaving 
nuch to be desired from the standpoint 
{ cleanliness. 
The best way to combat coccidiosis is 
keep the chicks under conditions that 
ill inhibit or prevent the start of the 
lisease and that means constant watch- 
iiness and attention on the part of the 
retaker—Dr. Norman W. Ackerman. 
Dr. Ackerman is a practicing 
veterinarian of lowa. He prepared this 
article at our request from his address 
given before the Iowa Veterinary Asso- 
tion. —Lditor. : 


. 
Note: 


Open-Air Roosting House 


O* the smaller and comparatively 
inexpensive things that have helped 
to make my work of caring for the chick- 
ens easier, the one that has given me 
the most satisfaction is an open-air 
roosting house for growing chickens. 

This consists of a frame built of stud- 
ding about 12 x 14 feet in size, covered 
with half-inch mesh poultry netting on 
all sides and roofed with tin. 

The cost is not great, being much less 
than the cost of a brooder house, and it 
is easy to build. I have had mine two 
seasons and plan on building another 
in the spring. I find that the chicks 
housed in this open air affair are less 
liable to roup and other ailments, and are 
safe from owls and other night prowlers. 
The chickens seem to prefer this type 
of house and can be trained to use the 
roosts at an early age.—V. L., Minn. 


To Fight White Diarrhea 


OOPERATIVE warfare upon bacil- 
lary white diarrhea of chicks is to 
be conducted by the United States 
department of agriculture, Ohio state 
university, Kansas state agricultural 
college and commercial incubator manu- 
facturing companies. 
Dr. M. Dorset of world-wide fame as 
a leader in the discovery of hog cholera 
serum and virus inoculation will head 
the campaign. 





OUR POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


To keep abreast of the rapid 
developments in the business of 
poultry raising is a big job. But 
some small discovery may make it 
possible for you to succeed where 
you have often failed before. 

We have assembled in a 64- 
page booklet the latest discoveries 
in the field of poultry raising. The 
booklet covers the subject of poul- 
try raising from hatching to mar- 
keting. There are chapters on 
turkey raising, including the Min- 
nesota plan, and on waterfow!s. 

You may obtain this booklet for 
10 cents from the Successful 
Farming Book Department, Des 
Moines. 
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The nearest material to 
CEL-O-GLASS 
you can get is 


U-V GLASS 


Made by the makers of 
CEL-O-GLASS. U-V Glass is 
not CEL-O-GLASS, although 
like other imitations it is 
almost identical in appear- 
ance. It is cheaper than 
CEL-O-GLASS — costs only 
10'4 cents per square foot, 
FROM YOUR DEALER. 
It is superior to any other 
imitation of CEL-O-GLASS, 
but is not recommended 


as being as good as genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS. 
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ON’T be misled by materials that 

look like CEL-O-GLASS. You can’t 

expect a cheap imitation to be as 
good as the genuine any more than you 
can expect a piece of glass to be as good 
asa real diamond. 


You may not see the difference between 
genuine CEL-O-GLASS and the cheap imi- 
tations, but it is there just the same and 
you will discover it sooner or later. 


Do you realize that you can get enough 
genuine CEL-O-GLASS for a poultry house 
at a cost of only about $1 more than the 
cheapest imitation? And thatCEL-O-GLASS 
is the product used by the biggest poul- 
try raisers and recommended by experi- 
mental stations? 


Numerous tests have proved the value of CEL-O- 
GLASS and that it admits more of the Ultra- Violet 
rays. Years of research have been spent to perfect 
it. Imitations that spring up overnight can never be 
as good as genuine CEL-O-GLASS, for CEL-O-GLASS 
is years ahead of its imitators. In addition—the 
one ingredient in CEL-O-GLASS that gives it its 
greatest advantage must be absolutely omitted 
from all imitation products. 


For durability, longer life, all the Ultra-Violet 
light that is really needed, economy, and all- 
round satisfaction, insist on genuine CEL-O-GLASS. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us for 
the name of one near you who can. Send for 
free sample and valuable poultry book No. B, 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


21 Spruce Street 


New York, N.Y. 


© 1928 ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
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AN UNBREAKABLE 


BREAK 


TRANSLUCENT 











GROUNDHOGS 


A spoonful of Cyanogas ‘“‘A” Dust 
in each burrow. Plug the burrows 
with earth. That’s how simple 
it isto rid your farm of ground- 
hogs with 


CYANOGAS 


“A” DUST 


" Gives off a pest-destroying gas 
that penetrates the burrows and 
lets no groundhog get away. Saves 
time, labor, money. Also kills 
rats, prairie dogs, moles, ants. 


If you haven’t a nearby dealer, send 
us your order and you’llbe lied, 
express collect:1-lb. tin, 75c; 5-lb. tin 

$3—the big tin for greater economy, 


Send for folder B2 
AMERICAN CYANAMID 
SALES COMPANY, INC. 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
420 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














oy *90D_ TESTED 


pA Y The flocks from which we produce 
Chicks are tested annually for both WHITE 
f~ DIARRHEA and TUBERCULOSIS. Testing 

Fis done 7 Assistant State Veterinary under super- 
vision 7 Hilinols Jept. of Agriculture. 35,000 HENS under 
test. Illinois State Accredited. Accreditation alone does 
not mean Tested for B.W.D. and T.B._ Ling’s Birds 
are All Three. We give a SEVEN DAY GUARAN- 
TEE on Ling’s Chicks by ag. nang any losses at half 
ce. LARGEST PI iE WORLD pro- 
ucing chicks from blood- nested flocks only. Prices $9. 
up. BIG DISCOUNTS. 100% Live Arrival Guaran- 
teed. This ad is worth $1.00 per hundred on cash 
chick orders, or send $1. pe adh nous order 20% 
discount on Poultry Supplie Brooders with 
chick orders. Wonderful Bich Cc ‘OL OR PLATE BOOK 
FREE. Order this fine book at once and be convinced. 
LING’S HATCHERY, Box 500, Oneida, Illinois 


MASTER BRED CHIX 


Why pay more? Low priced and vigorous. 100% 
ive arrival guaranteed. Bank references. Order from 
this ad with full confidence. Prices effective for de- 
tivery after May 15 
BREEDS 50 100 500 
8.C.Wh.,R.C.Wh.,Br.& Bf.Leg. & Anc. $4.50 $7.75 $37.50 
8. C. R.C. Reds, Barred Wh. & B. Rox 5.00 9.00 42.50 
Wh. Wyn.&S.L. Wyn.,Bl.Min. .&Bf.Orp. 5.25 9.50 45.00 
BL.Giants,Brhm's,Wh.Min.,&Wh.Orp. 7.50 14.00 67.50 
Heavy Mixed ° 
Assorted 6.50 
Ask for Prices on Started Chix ,also prices on Exhibition Grade 


Master Bred Chickeries, 80x 200, Pulaski, la, 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES - 


New ME: Red Chinchillas — Flemish Giants 

Epic MONE Y—We Supply Stock 

— pay you following prices for all you raise: 

Belgian Hares $2 each—New Zealands $3 each 

—Chinchillas $4 eac h—Flemish Giants $5 each. 

32-page illustrated book, catalog and contract, 

a, oc PY, of Fur Farming magazine, tells how to 

for big profits, all for 10c. Address 

oursoor ENTERPRISE €O., Box ,Holmes, Park, Missouri 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS “° MALES 


now half price. Thousands of eight-week- 
old pullets.Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedi- 
greed foundation stock egg bred 28 years. Winners at 20 egg contesta. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c. o. d. and guarantee 
satisfaction. George B. Ferris, $932,Union Grand Rapids, Mich. 














$s spend Spring, Summer, Fall 

. WHY NOT gathering butterflies, insects. I 
buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Go 
prices paid. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Intensely 
interesting outdoor work. Before sending but- 
terfiies, mail 10c. (not stamps) for my Mus- 
trated Prospectus, which explains everything. 

MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects 

Dept. 24, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 


FO XE S soinson rar Farm, spirics Wis. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Yes! Worms Can Be Controlled | 


R. and Mrs. Howard Sheard of 

Jewell county, Kansas, have been 
pioneers in the use of worm expellents, 
being probably the first to use kamala 
as a remedy for tapeworms. ‘While we 
were able to remove the worms,”’ Mrs. 
Sheard told an enthusiastic group of 
farm people who gathered at her dem- 
onstration on the day of the Jewell 
county poultry tour, “Our birds were 
not able to regain the vitality lost while 
infested.”’ 

Realizing that both coccidiosis and 
round worms are spread thru contami- 
nated soil, this trouble was avoided by 
brooding in confinement for the first 
few weeks and then transferring to 
portable brooder houses on alfalfa 
range. The chicks were ‘started in 
houses convenient to the dwelling in 
order to give them more attention dur- 
ing the critical time. 

They received sunshine thru the open 
window and one quart of tested cod- 
liver oil in every hundred pounds of 
grain they consumed. No trouble from 
leg weakness was experienced from the 
confinement. Every precaution was 
taken to keep every chick in the building 
off the contaminated ground so that in- 
fection would not be carried into the 
building. A shallow pan of disinfectant 
was kept near the door for disinfecting 
the shoes of attendants. 

Chicks were started on chick grain 
and sour milk. They received five feeds 
of grain daily and all the milk they 
could drink during the first week. The 
grain consisted of 60 pounds of eorn 
chop (chick size) and 20 pounds each of 
cracked wheat and kafir. 


ON the eighth day the mash was add- 
ed to the ration and replaced two 
feeds of grain. The Sheards use a home- 
mixed mash consisting of 30 pounds of 
bran, 30 pounds of shorts, 25 pounds of 
corn chop, 10 pounds of meatscrap, 3 
pounds of bonemeal, 1 pound of fine 
oystershell and 1 pound of salt. 

At six weeks the chicks were trans- 
ferred to colony houses on alfalfa range 
where they remain until September. 
Labor-saving equipment is used on the 
range, greatly eliminating the labor of 
rearing the chicks. Large outdoor feed- 
ers are used for self-feeding both the 
grain and the mash. Automatic water- 
ing valves insure the birds of a constant 
supply of water and further reduces 
labor. 

Milk is never fed after chicks are old 
enough to go on the range. Milk at- 
tracts flies, chic ‘ks eat flies, and flies 
carry tapeworms,’ Mrs. Sheard reasons. 
| The brooder house is kept clean, and 
darkened if necessary. No livestock is 
| allowed near the brooding range be- 
cause stock also attracts flies. Mrs. 
Sheard loses no opportunity to examine 
for worms in birds that are dressed for 
the table. 

As a result of this control of disease 
and parasitism, 344 pullets were reared 
to maturity that were paid for by the 
sale of the cockerels. The cockerels were 
so uniform and well fleshed that they 
brought a premium on the Kansas City 
market of five cents per pound over the 
local market after all expenses were 
paid. 

During 1926 and 1927 production, 


| expense and receipt records.were kept 
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2,000,000 OF FICIAL TRAPNEST PEDIGREE 
Canadian R. O. P. Male Mating, also Quality, Exhibition 
and Foundation Stock Mating Chicks from vigorous, 
Disease-Free, High-Record Layers backed by 15 years of 
Constructive breeding. Customers report yearly flock. 
averages up to 229 eggs per hen in flocks of 175. These 
chicks are the most profitable poultry inv estment you ca 
make this year. $10.00 7 100 up, Postpaid. 100% Liv: 
Arrival Guaranteed. 40 Breeds. Also BABY TU RKEYs, 
DUCKLINGS, GOSLINGS. GET OUR LIBERAL C. 0. D. 
OFFER. FREE, Largest and Most Beautiful Color-Plat 
Catalog ever published. References: Bradstreets or 
The Peoples Bank, Gambier, Ohio. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Box F-13, SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


ORLD'S FINEST 
tne CHICKS 


§CE LOW AS ORDINARY.CHICKS 


Tancred and Wyckoff Wh. Leg- 

horns, 100: $10; 500: $48. Fishel Wh. 

Wyands. and Wh. Rocks, Thomp- 

sons’ Strain Bd. Rocks, Finest 

Strain of Reds, Buff Rocks per 100; 

: $11; 500: $52. All breeds for 

broilers, 100: $9; 500: $42. Ten 

other popular breeds all blood tested and guaran- 

teed 97% live delivery, prepaid. Special prices on large 

lots. ‘Big color Plate Catalog Free. Above prices for 

May delivery. 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 

CRANDALL, INDIANA 





Dept. 44 





Established 28 years. Heavy-L ays ing Barron Wh.Leg- 
horns from Imported b= 3, W yandottes, Minorcaa, 
Kinds. Get our large, F E beautifully illustrated 
in colors. Full "icceritions. +. O. D. 
$5.50: 100, 
‘ocks,S & B.C. Reds, 50, $6.75; 100 $13 Bs 
hery, Box F, New Washington, 0. 


y-Vidu-1-ihs' me Sahidet pa Son oe oe 


Pay for chicks when you receive them. Especially seleo- 
ted, accredited stock. 

Beautiful Catalog Free 
Send for details, prices and catalog. Write today. Our chicks are 
highest quality. South Kenton Poultry Farm, Box 18, Kenton, 0), 


se 
$10; 500, $47. Brd. a Wh.R 
500, $63. 20th Century Mate 








‘*Eggbreed’’ Chicks Pay Profits 
Sreneth: ‘nelly os and heavy, Barred Rocka Bafe delivery uaran= 


ous ooo, s08:"t — 
W. Wyandottes, B. Mingecae, 100, 4: 
assort., 100, $13; 5 Se: Posting = 


4 $3 
deliver Catalo; Free. Reference Univ. Hr Mans- 
. Scr. enn 2, Feterace Use. Louisvilie.Ky. 
CHICKS and June C.O. D. Shipments. 
Samay selected pure bred Chicks. Every 

bird in our flocks banded and noserd, .- t.  Culled for high cag 


production. 18 years in business. OUR CATALOG AND 
C.0.D. PLAN, Valuable book free ny Cc hick buyers. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, N. Fremont St., Fostoria, Ohio 


CHICKS and DUXC.O.D. 


Fine ges * chicks and baby ducks at prices to fit your 
pocketbook. edigreed males and selected females make 
chicks of Rs quality. Free poultry book and catalog. 
Get details of our liberal C.O.D. offer. 

Cooperative Breeding & Hatching Co., Box 119, Tiro, 0 


BABY CHICKS Big Healthy and Vigorous. 8. C 

White and Brown Leghorns liic 
each, $100 per 1000; Bd. Rocks & S.C. Black Minorcas 
12c each, $110 per 1000; S.C. Reds, 14c each; assorted 
broilers lic each. 100% live delivery guaranteed, pre- 
paid. Our 18th year member I.B.C, A. Catalog Free. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS---PULLETS 


From Michigan Accredited Flocks. Fine qualit 
White and Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks. Chicks 
6\4c up. Pullets 40c up. 100° live delivery guar- 
anteed. Write for free catalog. 
KNOLL’S HATCHERY, R.F.D. 12, Box 8.F., 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


a oom lete guide to successfal Poul- 
oab Raising. Low prices 
a i. CHIC S, Breeding Stock and 
PIGEONS. Write Today! FREE! 
FRANK BOY, Ba 5, Clinton,lowa 


RAISE PIGEONS 


For Profit andPleasure 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
twenty utility and fancy varieties. 


W.V.MOORE, Dept. S, Sterling,!l!, 


Big strong chicks that 
6/7 UP. live and tay. 60,000 each 
week. 12 varieties. State Accredited. 
Our lithseason. Free catalog. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 544, CLINTON, MISSOUR! 
Sentocyy 





Special Reduced Prices For May 











Holland, Mich 














Pay for your chicks after 

Cc. 0. D. they arrive. Pure-bred. 

¢ Tite for catalog. a Phoenix 
ional Bank, this cit 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 355 West4th SLLEXINGTON, KY. 


Legh A H A ted $5. 
Helm’s Purebred Chicks )<f°hr' “Witte Rock, Reds, Minors 
$9.50: Wyandotte, Orpington 500, 50: Assorted $6.90. POS ) 
100% Alive. Member L. B. C, A. REE Poul LTRY LESSONS 


HELM’'S HATCHERY, Dept. 7, Paducah, Ky. 
PULLETS. Get Our Big New 1928 Catalog 


CHI ick on Chicks, Pullete Hens, Pedigreed Cockerels. 


rices Low. FAIRVIEW HATCHERY, Box F, Zeeland, Michigan 











BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND gees 


rom the finest flock, now at reduced p 
EDWARD F. SCHMIDT, Box 15, THORNTOWN, INDIANA 
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MINKLER’S Hatchew 


Chicks Bred for Eggs and Beauty 


Blue Ribbon Winners. Each Layer selected by expert. 

tea __@ Proven Winter Layers. Breeders 11 years. Personal 

attention. Member A!B.C.P. Assn. 100% Live Dejivery Guaranteed. 
100 500 1 


Prices 

White Leghorns; Anconas - g 

Barred Rocks - - - 10.50 

White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Reds - 

Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtone 

All Heavy Assorted 45 90 
Referenve: Grundy Cousty Nat. (Bank. Order Direct. 25% Books Order. 


Minkler's Hatchery, Dept. 24, Morris, Illinois 


FAIRFIELD QUALITY CHICKS 


Breeding Stock, heavy layers, standard bred, vigorous 
and rigidly culled. We guarantee prompt shipment and 
safe delivery. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 

500 1000 





) 
White ar Brown Leghorns $ 9.00 
English White Leghorns 9.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocke 
Rose or 8. C. R. I. Reds 
Bilver or White Wyandottes 
Buff Orpingtons 
Assor x 5. . 
CATALOG FREE. Write for it, or order direct for immediate shipment. 
FAIRFIELD HATCHERY Lock Box 514 Lancaster, Ohio 





SUPER QUALITY 


Te mr-Culled. e 
be ert gives histor 
prect. opens avants e 
eposit holde 
Brromberg CHICK-G 
ick raising easy, given to customers, 


tromberg Poultry Farm Box 277, Fort Dodge, lowa 








SHO-ME CHICKS FROM MISSOURI'S 
Great $100,000 Hatchery. World's Lowest Prices for 
quality offered. Per 100: Leghorns, Anconas $10.50; 


sorted $10.00. Other breeds, pricedlow. Same strains 
that win at Famous Egg Laying Contests, 100% alive, 
prepaid. Complete poultry course, 10 lessons, filled with 





secrets and tricks of poultryraising, FREEtocustomers, 


try Book and Catalog. Service and quality guaranteed. 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES- Box 90, MEXICO, MO. 


SEND NO MONEYS tine" CHICKS 


We ship C.0.D.and guarantee 100% live delivery. Wh. 
and Br. Leghorns, 8c; Buff Leghorns, 10c; Bd. Rocks, 
Wh.Rocks, 8. C. Reds, Blk.Minorcas, 10c; Buff Rocks, 
Buff Orp.,Wh.Wyan.,Wh.and Bult Minorcas,R.C.Reds, 
bic : Light Brahmas, ide; Mixed, 7c; heavy y mixed 8c Or- 
« r 50 chicks < ne cent more, 25 chicks two cent re per chick. 





cklings 20¢ 


Pekin D 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 





get CHAM PIONS-C.O.D 


- Get my New Free Color Plate Poultry Book, It 
shows Champion fowls in natural colors. 
3 ai F - of helps on growing, feeding, caring 
f chic c 5 po y » 
AQ » i i -0.D. 


—, \ YOU NEED THIS CATALOG f 


rviilt 

r Chick Prices Reduced 

Get our special offer on late hatched 

chicks. Write for details. Our big catalog 

tells all about our Ohio Accredited chicks, 

Sse, Every breeder banded. Prices reasonable. 

Every chick guaranteed. Find out about our chick 
guarantee plan. You can’t lose. 

Hoytville Aceredited Hatcheries, 110 Main Street, Hoytville, 0. 


BABY CHICKS SEND’ Onc $i.00 


Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- 4 

lected by expert poultryman. Get the 

benefit of our low prices. 

rs WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 

Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. 
Also utility stock. Write today. Our prices right. 


Wolf Hatching and Breeding Co, Box 13, Gibsonburg, Ohio 














p Helm’s State Accredited Chicks 
LOW PRICES— EFFECTIVE MAY 7th. Culled for 

ee copies a ED and HIGH EGG-PRODUCTION, 

im ved with blood direct from WORLD'S 

Best BR BEDE RS. Leading at Illinois Egg-Laying 

contest. Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Assorted $8.50 per 

100, cK S uff, White Rocks, R. 1. Red, Black Minor- 

ca, $9 Wyandottes, Buff, Wh Orp pinata, Wh inorca 

$10.50. Malian, Buttercupe, $16. Assorted $6.90. POSTPAID 
1 alive. Mem. I. B. A. Ship C. 0. D. if desired. SMITH 
HATCHED. Free—POU Lary SECRETS. 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY Dept. 7 Metropolis, Hinois 





BEST CHICK OFFER) 


Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $12.00; Heavy as- | 


Order from this ad or write for Wondertul FREE Poul- | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


by Mrs. Sheard as required by the 
Kansas state agricultural college for a 
demonstration record flock. In Novem- 
ber the flock was inspected by a repre- 
sentative of the Kansas poultry im- 
provement association and given the 
grade “‘A’”’ which designates a flock hav- 
ing both high standard and high produc- 
tion qualities. 

The Sheards are not commercial 
poultrymen. They have a large live- 
stock and grain farm in northern Kansas 


and their flock of 250 single comb Rhode | 


Island reds is merely one of the many 
sources of income from the farm. Their 
method of brooding and rearing is prac- 
tical and may be applied to thousands 
of farms in the cornbelt.—G. T. K., 
Kans. 


A New Factor in Egg Marketing 


fe March, 1927, the New York legis- 
lature passed what is known as the 
“Better Egg Bill.’”’ This bill provides 
that in New York state cold storage 
eggs need no longer be sold as such but 
that all eggs sold in New York are to be 
sold on a quality basis according to 
grades and standards set up by the 
Bureau of Markets. 

The grades and standards are to be 
based on the federal standards that 
went into effect September 12th. This 
means that cold storage eggs will be 
sold in competition with fresh eggs of 
similar quality and grade. 

But what has this to do with the egg 
market in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
other midwestern states? Principally 
this: The midwestern states ship ap- 
proximately 50 percent of their surplus 
eggs in the months of April, May and 
June. This is known as the spring egg 
season and as a period of low prices. 

It is at this time that eggs move into 
cold storage to be held until fall when 
production is low and prices are high. 
Consequently, the principal demand for 
the surplus eggs from the Middle West 
states in the spring of the year is for 
cold storage. 

The change in the egg law in New 
York wili mean an increased demand for 
eggs in the spring months, for the 
storage eggs will be allowed to move to 
market in the fall without identification. 
Consumers will not be advised whether 
the eggs have been stored freshly 
shipped but will be advised as to the 
grade of the egg as shown by the can- 
dling process. Cold storage operators 
will as a consequence have broader out- 
let for their eggs and as a consequence 
will demand more eggs for storage in 
the spring months. 

The fall egg market will no doubt 
suffer as a result of this situation, for 
there will be more storage eggs to sup- 
plement fall production. However, this 
will be of lesser importance to the 
middle western states because during 
the fall of the year they have few sur- 
plus eggs to ship to market. 

The added demand in the spring 
when they ship over half their surplus 
eggs will be of more benefit to them 
than the lessened demand in the fall 
will injure them when they have few 
eggs to sell. Pacific coast states on the 
other hand will be placed at a disad- 
vantage for they ship a larger propor- 
tion of their eggs in the fall and winter 
than do the middle western states.— 
E. A. S., Kans. 
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White Diarrhea 




















Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in preventing White 
Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine and 
my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. 
M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 


writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they de- 
velop quicker and feather earlier.” 

Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel R pt Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few Ane old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, lowa, for a box of their 
Walko White Diarrhea R medy It’s 
just the only thing for this terrible dis- 
ease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Rem«¢ dy entire ly at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working preventive it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have proven 
—that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble. even quadruple your profits. Send 
50e package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost. dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver vou ever used. The 
Pioneer National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa 
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BEAUTIFUL cunts 


like these 


Your wool is worth twice as 
much when sent to us in ex- 
change for finest a bed 
blankets or auto ro 


Thousands now dispose of their 
wool through our EXTRA 
PROFIT PLAN. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed—or 
costs refunded 

Choose from several different 
plans of exchange—each profit- 
able to you. For details send 
this coupon today. 


HATHAM MBG. CO. 

Chatham Road, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Please send me complete informa- 
tion about your Extra Profit Plan. 

Name 


4 Address 


| 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 








Ditcher-Terracer - Grader 
All steel, adjustable, reveru Je. Cuts V- 
shaped ditch to 4 ft. Open, tiling or irri- 
—._ Cleans old dite hes; —— sone 


Does work of 100 ne 
hor —y- or tractor. 10 DA Pate Ee 
TRIAL. Satisfac tion or Ad! & Send 
for free book and special low price. 
Owensboro Ditcher & GraderCo. 

inc. — Box 1029 

Owensboro, 
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| geese which run about. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Whole Milk for Chicks 


OUNG chicks which have an op- 
portunity to drink whole milk will 
gain far more rapidly than will those 
which have water to drink. The chicks 
getting the milk will also consume much 
more liquid than will those getting 
water, but they will require less feed. 
These facts were recently brought out 
in some experiments which we have 
conducted here at the Iowa experiment 


| station. On a ration of 15 percent crack- 


ling scrap, 72 percent of yellow corn, 
1 percent of common salt, and 2 percent 
of calcium carbonate and enough dex- 
trin to make the 100 percent, the chicks 
which had whole milk to drink gained 
about a fourth more than those getting 
water. Those with milk to drink also 
consumed about a half more liquid than 
did the chicks getting water. Even tho 
the chicks drinking milk gained a 
fourth more than those on water, the 
milk-fed birds took about a half less 
feed. 

The lot getting water required 1,128 
grams of feed to make 390 grams gain, 
while the milk-fed chicks requires only 
756 grams of feed for 484 grams of gain 
in eight weeks. 

In this same test, we also compared 
the value of egg yolks and green clipped 
oats with ultra-violet light as a source 
of vitamin D, the vitamin associated 
with mineral utilization and bone devel- 
opment. The chicks were all kept closely 
confined and had no direct sunlight. 

We found that the egg yolks (consti- 


| tuting 5 percent of the ration) were of 
| considerable help in keeping up gains. 


However, the chicks getting ten minutes 
ultra-violet ray treatment 
gained faster than those fed egg yolks. 
The clipped oats did not prove of any 
value as a source of vitamin D.—H. A. 
Bittenbender, Iowa state college. 


Goose Raising 


HE first essential is a good breed, 
and for my flock I chose the Tou- 
louse, because they are large, good 
breeders and dandy layers. One gander 
to two or even three geese is the best 
ratio. They need a small house to which 


they will go on very cold winter nights 


and in which they will make their nests 


in the spring. 


A goose will not lay fertile eggs unless 
For this reason 
confined geese do not do as well 

If water is not 


old tank buried in the 


| ground and cleaned occasionally will do 


very well. Gather the eggs every day 


and wrap in brown paper or lay among 


| feathers. 
set, 


| inelined to wander 


Be sure to turn each day until 
and set as soon as possible. 

Hens make good mothers and are not 
with the goslings. 
Set five or six eggs under a hen and on 
the twenty-second or twenty-third day 
put your eggs in a vessel large enough 
to allow the eggs to be covered with 
lukewarm water. If inside of two min- 
utes the egg moves, or, as we say, the 


| gosling kicks, it is alive. 


It is well to put them in water for a 
few seconds each day, as it softens the 
shell and permits the gosling to “pip” 
easier. After the egg is pipped, do not 
touch it as goslings at this stage are 
easily killed. It will sometimes take 
forty-eight hours to completely emerze 


May, 1928 


but let it entirely alone and it will be al! 
right. 

Do not feed your goslings for forty- 
eight hours. Give them milk and old 
bread for the first feeding. They mus 
be fed often and not too much at a time 
Their best food is bread and milk o: 
corn bread and milk with a sma 
amount of very fine young grass. W, 
put ours on the grass or clover at the 
end of the first week and they certainly 
thrive after that. Let them have some 
sunlight but too much of the hot sun 
will kill the small geese. 

It is not good to let them run with t! 
old geese until they are nearly grown, 
as the old geese will take them far away 
and dangers in form of turtles and 
weasels lurk in swampy places. If p 
sible, keep them in some large yard 
where you can feed and water them 
regularly and watch them grow. 

People sometimes complain of the 
dirt and disorder a flock of geese make, 
but I could not do without my little 
green goslings. They speak such a so 
little language to one who cares for 
them. 

No, I could not do without my geese 
nor could I do without the substantial 
check my meat market now handed 
me three days before Thanksgiving. It 
makes one feel a bit better not to ask 
“the man’ for everything one wants. 
I a forty last year.—Mrs. F. J, 
W., 


Glass Substitutes 


OR several years J. E. Norman of 
Marshall county, Iowa, has used 
glass substitutes in the windows of his 
brooder house. Experiments have 
shown that glass substitutes let enough 
of the beneficial effects of direct sunlight 
thru to prevent leg weakness in chicks. 
A large square window was built for 
the front of the brooder house. This 
was fitted with a frame covered with a 
glass substitute. The frame was made 
so that it could be taken out of the 
house during the summer and stored in 
the workshop until needed again. 

A sunparlor was built the length of 
the house on the order of a lean-to. This 
had a wooden floor and the entire roof 
was a hinged frame covered with glass 
substitute. During the day the chicks 
were always out in the sun-parlor.— 
A. M. W., Iowa. 


Crate Fattening Poultry 


Pic ASE give me a ration for fat 
tening poultry in crates.—D. 8. 5., 


"The ‘re are many rations used for 
crate feeding. In all cases the best ra- 
tion will be one of grain mixed with 
buttermilk or skimmilk. A ration of 
seven parts of cornmeal and two parts 
of middlings, by weight, mixed with 
buttermilk or skimmilk, is excellent. 
Cornmeal and ground oats, equal parts, 
mixed with milk as above is also good 
Either of them should lay on fat very 
rapidly. 


“Ms arketing Farm Produce by Parcel 
Post.’’ Farmers’ bulletin 1521, United 
States department of mor stnet I Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The land of 
ot “wid 


little mouths is 
Easier in 


CANADA 


fess fot LAND 
moe foc CROPS 
For free literature on Farm Oppor- 
tunities in Canada write nearest Can- 


adian Government Information 
Bureau. 


OMAHA: A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B-9, 1313 
Farnam St. 
KANSAS CITY: M. J. Johnstone, Dept. 
B-9, 2025 Main St. 
FARGO: Black, B-9, 117 
Robert St. 


W. E. 
E. S. Smith, Dept. B-9, 
1 East Genesee St. 


Dept. 


SYRACUSE: C. 
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New Discovery De- 
stroys Every Rat and 
ouse—Nota 


Poison. 


You can now rid your prop- 
erty of every rat and mouse. 
No more trapping and poi- 
soning just a few.Clean out 
the whole bunch, old, young, 
big and little. Hick’s Rat 
Killer can be spread any- 
stock and children. Brings 
mouse, 
gopher or other rodent. There is no smell or odor for 
they die in open looking for water. 





where. 


Harmless to pets, 
death dealing disease that destroys every rat, 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 
he 


Mr Hick 


strength bot 


offers you two large double 
Se ur property 


1 one, and rid y 
t send name 

, Or posta 
» absolutely s 







spaid if cas sh with 
od write Mr. Hick 

« fou see you are 
“1 so send order today to 





protecte 


"CHAS. M. HICK & CO. Dept. 369-G. R. 


1018 S. Wabash Ave, 


COMING TO FLORIDA? 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A cordial welcome 
awaits you at 





Belley lew, Ms arion Co., on 8. A. L. R. R. and Dixie 
Hi-Way No Middle of State, high rolling land, 
g£00d farmir ig ction; 18 poultry farms; good town; 
people se hooks; churches; shaded streets; electric 
ligt ~~ ater; ice and cold storage; hard rock 

her ages and service stations; public library; 

$30 600 t school mongers for: building going on all 


time 4m offer choice building lots near junc- 

4 Hi-Ways at "$10 per front foot; Title Guar- 

ant raffic 2 at Junction 200 cars per hour. Investi- 
ow. te Stop and see me. 

I ol Is WE THE, . Sixth Street, Belleview, 


Clear Your Skin ~—> 
With fe) 
m™ 


Florida. 
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Cuticura “> 
Soap to Cleanse /), }/ 


Ointment to Heal / | 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


Ph Ngten ss Garden Tractor 


Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 

For Gardners, Florists, Fruitmen-Walk &Ride 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 

Single&T win Motor-BeltJobs.Catalog Free 


WALSH TRACTOR C0. 325s atnas av cis 


Send Model or drawing for 
PATENT Sis inary Examination 
Bookle free. Highest ref- 


Best results. Prompt 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WAS: INGTON, D.C. 
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Rock Gardens 


Continued from page 7 





compactum, and evergreen candytuft, 
iberis sempervirens. The alyssum 
makes a carpet of yellow blossoms and 
the candytuft, white, in early spring. 

Ground ivy and the creeping vincas, 
sometimes called myrtles, so often used 
in cemeteries, make nice carpet plants 
in a rock garden. Daisies and Alpine 
asters, buttercups, and feverfews are 
also nice. 

Then I have purenased sedums or 
liveforevers, subulata phlox, monardas, 
and hardy bulbs. The sedums range 
from tiny sedum acre, called goldmoss, 
up to tall spectabile, more than a foot 
high. But their thick lea them 
the unusual appearance of spineless 
cacti. A few plants of each one will soon 
fill a rock garden because of the fact that 
while they do not seed, every tiny slip 


ves give 


grows and makes a new, big plant. 
Sedum acre makes a soft carpet not 
more than two inches high and almost 


evergreen. It is covered all summer with 
bright yellow blossoms. There are other 
varieties, from this two-inch carpet to 
those a foot tall, blossoming in white, 
pink or vellow. They stand the hottest 
sun if they are able to root under cool 
stones. 

Crocuses, jonquils, narcissi, grape 
hyacinths, and almost any sort of hardy 
bulb may be scattered in little clumps 
among the rocks. The appearance is 
totally different from ordinary plantings 
of the same things. 

I am forgetting to mention fully one 
| group of excellent common rock garden 
| plants which should be bought as 
ee and divided as they grow. They 
are the small phlox, subulatas especially. 
Their leaves are very fine and matlike, 
and their blossoms are pink, lavender 
or white. Every plant is covered with 
blossoms in April and May. 

There is no secret in rock garden 
making. The soil should be mixed with 
well-rotted manure in the beginning. 
Any flat-sided or shelf-like rock should 
be inclined down into the soil so that it 
turns rainwater into the soil instead of 
off it. A rock path with thyme among 
the rocks so that it is bruised and gives 
off its fragrance as one walks upon it 
is a rare pleasure. Mints and nepetas 
ood Rapes ess all common garden 
pla perfume the rock garden espe- 
ciall Vv when the sun is hot. But strive 
for the most naturalistic effects, like 


iture not man had made the garden. 
The rock garden has as many possi- 
bilities as any garden and gives the 


new charm of a environment to 


mmon things. 


hew 


Ducks for Holidays 


Wiecti would be the latest I could 
aby ducks and have them for 
iday market ?—Mrs. H. T. O., Wis 


"The later you can get your duckling 





d still grow them to desirable size for 
holid 1} trade, the more pront vou are 
likely to make. It h 


vou lave tO feed 

ir its may be fed 

and June would seem to be 
and often the period from 
} g enough for grow- 


ducklings. 
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LikeA 
Bamboo Pole 


You know what you can do with a bamooo 


fishing pole. Bend it almost double and it 
won’t break. Balance a 20-foot pole on your 
little finge r—it weighs nothing. Dip it into 
the river—water will not soak into it. Now 
we’ve made a hat out of thin bamboo bark. 


Amazing, Cool Comfort! 

With or Without Extra Ventilation 
KOKO-KOOLER weighs almost nothing. Its lightness 
will amaze you. It has the beautiful texture and the soft 
flexibility of a fine panama—so easy on the head you 
hardly know you’re wearing it. Tough—will not crush 
or lose its shape. Rainproof—water can not soak in. 
Wash it when dirty—lasts years. Will not shrink or lose 
its shape. Patented buckle on hat band makes head 
size loose or snug instantly. Offered with or without 
extra ventilation. Always comfortable, always light, 
always cool. At dealers everywhere, only 75c to $1.00 
depending on grade. You need not be satisfied with 
anything less than the genuine bamboo Koko-Kooler. 
Note coupon below. 


KOKO-KOOLER 


Take this Ad to Your Dealer—If He Can’t 
Supply You, Ask Him to Mail this Coupon 


porte American Hat < Oo. 


, Dept. E-551 
18th and Locust Sts., S 


. i Aus, Mo. 
KOKO-KOOLERS 


Dealer’s s Address 








LAND OPENING 


The Great Northern is building 
this season a 75-mile branch line 
into one of the best farming dis- 
tricts of Montana, opening a 
million acres for settlers. Good 
crops have been grown for sev- 
eral years. Grain and livestock 
are profitable. Several thousand 
acres of productive land 
offered on special terms. Write 
for FREE BOOK and complete 
information. 


good 


Low Homeseekers Rates 


E. C. LEEDY 


Dept. 529, Great Northern Ry. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

















PLUMBING - HEATING 
; WATER SYSTEMS 


| SAVE UP TO — 





Wonderfu il bargai ns—every- 
—_ a ae thing guaranteed ull line 
w of plur ga d heating sup- 
ir) - plies Hot water, steam heat- 
ix ing plants and fixtures and 

= <. water systems at bi avings. 


tastall Them ‘Yourself 

i ee terials all brand new 

— pe ct. Tell us your 

wants anc ad mail us a tough 
10f your rooms. 


2B FOR PRICE LIST 


B.KAROL & SONS CO.800-09 So. Kedzie, 





Chicago 
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This department of Letters and Com- 
ments is for our critics, favorable and 
unfavorable. The views herein expressed 
by our subscribers are not necessarily our 
views. We do not ask you to agree with 
them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will 
permit. 


Letters to Mrs. Picken 


WANT to tell you how much good I 
get from your letter each month. It is 
the first thing to which I turn when I get 
the paper—Mary M. Osborn, Il. 
i 

I enjoyed your first article in Successful 
Farming immensely and I know now that 
I will be looking for them with a longing. 
If only a fraction of the Successful Farm- 
ing women readers will enjoy and appre- 
ciate the value of your fashion articles as 
I do already, you will never regret your 
efforts—Mrs. Anna Lahoda, S. Dak. 

a 7 + 

Your articles are a great help to me. 
For the last twenty oes I have done 
very little dressmaking but have started 

again to sew. Your helps have already 
olved a number of my problems—Mrs. 
V.C. Mikow, Kansas. 

* * * 

I wish to thank you very much for the 
help your articles on dressmaking in Suc- 
cessful Farming are giving me—Miss M. 
Ritchie, Ill. 

* * x 

Your articles are just what we need for 
home dressmaking. They are worth more 
than the price of the paper—Mrs. M. C. 
Lauber, ¢ Shio. 

- oe 

I want to thank you for the help you 
have given me thru your advice. I think 
there is nothing more interesting in Suc- 
cessful Farming—Miss Erna Hoesel, N 
Dak. 


Prefers Country Life 


I LIVE on a farm and can say I think it 

the most enjoyable place to live. You 
have all the fresh air and are not crowded 
any. As for having neighbors visit you, 
we Visit a great deal in our neighborhood. 
We help each other with heavy work such 
as butchering, hanging paper, or such like. 
The ladies have an auxiliary club of their 
own which meets once a month. We help 
our hostess with quilting or tying com- 
forts or anything that will be helpful. I 
think if everyone that lives in the coun- 
try wanted to, they could make things 
better—Mrs. M.S., Iowa. 


Electricity Adds to Home Comfort 


LAST spring I had my house wired and 
had lights installed. With the elec- 
tricity we pump water, using an auto- 
matic pump. In this way I alw: ays have 
plenty of mg « r running all thru the house, 
also in the barn and poultry yard. Our 
automobiles are washed and kept clean 
without any trouble. 

[ oil the pump and look after the motor 
two or three times in twelve months. We 
also have a motor to do the churning. 





Simply put cream in the churn and sli; 
on the belt and forget it. In 15 or 20 min- 
utes the butter is ready to take up. 

We also purchased an electric refriger- 
ator last spring, which makes all the ic¢ 
we need besides providing plenty of room 
to keep different kinds of cooked vege- 
tables, butter, meats, ete. It also comes in 
handy for ice cream on hot days. All that 
is necessary is to fix the custard and plac 
it in the refrigerator. With such a ma- 
chine we do not have to bother about buy- 
ing ice every few days and handling large 
heavy blocks. 

We have a six-room house besides a 
large kitchen, bathroom, pantry and 
closets, all well-lighted, and it only costs 
from $8 to $10 per month for current for 
running all of the above conveniences. I 
would not be without electricity again for 
five times the cost, as it is so convenient 


in every way —W. H. H. 


PASSING THE BUCK 


A game that’s played by everyone 
Is, passing the buck. 
It’s played by children, youths, adults, 
And playe d by partve s, clubs and cults, 
Employers and employees, too, 
The preac her and the one in pew. 
If asked to help when we'd rather d ick, 
Then what do we do? 
We pass the buck. 


It’s quite an indoor far orite sport, 
This passing the buck. 

For our mistakes we blame some other. 

The sister blames tt on to brother. 

If ma gets set a trick or two 

Then pa gets sore, but I tell you 

If he gets set he’s “down on luck!” 
It’s nothing new 


To pass the b ich. 


—Alson Se cor. 


A Tip On Use of Lime 
I NOTICE some farmers think that lime- 


stone must be in the soil a year or more 
before the legume plants will get very 
much benefit from it. I have had fifteen 
years experience with lime in growing 
alfalfa, sweet clover and a little red clover 
and I have always found the lime pro- 
ceeds to get in its work at once or by the 
time the plants are a few inches high. 

I have never failed to inoculate the field 
to be sown to alfalfa or sweet clover for 
the first time. I have never used anything 
but dirt from a sweet clover patch for 
inoculation, and it is the real thing —C 
A. B., Ind. 


Chemicals for Weeds 


HAVE used chemicals for mustard 

First I experimented with a small patch 
of mustard in wheat. The mustard was 
blooming but I killed it just the same, 
then my sprinkler went to pieces. I made 
one barrel of solution with six pounds of 
copper sulphate to fifty gallons of water. 

The next year I bought a sprayer, pay- 
ing $92 for it. I also bought 600 pounds 
of copper sulphate. In the spring when 
the wheat had about the fourth leaf, I 
sprayed it with a mixture of six pounds to 
fifty gallons of water. The sprayer worked 
fine at the start but after three or four 
barrels of the solution, it became rusty. 





I used up about fifteen barrels, then I 
quit it for that year. Two years later ] 
commenced again on a different piece of 
land but used only three barrels of th« 
mixture. Then I watched the outcom« 

In about a year the mustard was killed 
but the spr: . set the wheat back one o1 
two weeks. —W. M., 8. Dak. 


Not Worth Postage 


Se! far as farm papers are concerned, S. I 

is as good as any, but I don’t think 
that any of them are worth paying postage 
on. I read where so many pe ople brag 
about them. There is no news in them 
Except in 8S. F. you can find most any- 
thing advertised, such as birth control, 
tobacco, copper kettles for making whis- 
key. 

I think a magazine is absolutely worth- 
less; talk about asking your veterinarian 
questions,—if I had a sick animal | 
wouldn’t want to wait a couple of months 
to find out what to do for it. If they would 
publish something about our Lord and 
Savior it would be all right. 

Well, I hope that when the troubles and 
turmoils of this old world are over, we ca! 
clasp hands on the sunny banks of sweet 
deliverance.—V. O. H. 

{Comment: It is not necessary to wait 
“two months” for a reply from 8. F. In- 
quiries are answered promptly by personal 
letter.—Editor. | 


Loves Her Flowers 


ORE reason the January cover page of 
Successful Farming appealed to m 

was the gray-haired woman among her 
flowers. She reminded me of my own dé 
old mother of seventy years who lives in 
another state and is also a lover of flowers 

My father died three years ago so al! 
the pleasure or company she has is her 
flowers and they are as beautiful as t! 
ones in the picture. I have framed n 
January cover page and it hangs in th 
kitchen where I can see it as often as | 
care to look. 

We would not do without Suceessful 
Farming and we recommend it as the b: 
farm paper—Mrs. D. McK., Ohio. 


A Grand Rush 


| wouldn't have one single thing changed 
about 8. F. for any price. Do you sup- 
pose | would take and read a paper | 
didn’t like? Not much! When there are 
as many to choose from as there are now 
I don’t know which department I like 
best. I love the flower pages, the house- 
hold makeshifts sure help me many, many 
times as I have not yet found the “silver 
dollar tree’; the good, common-sense 
cooking recipes, and, and, well, there’? 
simply a grand rush when 8. F. comes to 
see who will run thru it first. I wait till 
they are satisfied and then go wemeny to 
my corner rocker and how “‘we’’ visit, 
whole circle, ads and all.—Mrs. E. C., 7 s 


AVE been taking your farm paper for 

twenty years or more and do not 
want to miss a single number. It has sure 
grown since I first became a subscriber or 
member of the 8S. F. family. I have ob- 
tained much valuable information from 
its pages in these twenty years.—H. C. P., 
Ohio. 





























Rug shown is Imperial 
Karnak Seamless Wors- 
ted Wilton, Patterr 
No. 6012 I 
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‘| Mohawk’s Woven Beauty—for You! 


CREATING woven beauty is the business G Ask to be shown the Mohawk Rug 








( of the Mohawk Carpet Mills — but not its Merchandiser in your local store. You 

, sole business. Having given America this will see 22 actual rugs of latest pattern 

ul beauty—a beauty of long wear and 35 large color cards. From 
Ei as well as of appearance this appealing display you 
§ Mohawk has devised a Rug can choose unfailingly the 

Merchandiser which makes very weaves and motifs, the 

ed this beauty available to colors and sizes, you have 

Py every woman, no matter longed for —and in buy 

re where she lives. Through ing assure yourself of 

“se 3 it the most modest- securing Mohawk 

= . sized community qualityin wear, com 

rer can be served. fort and beauty 

se 

ef 

to a Easy as turning the leaves of a book is the selection of a 

till a rug from the Mohawk Rug Merchandiser. It brings to 

he y you many of the advantages of “big city’”’ shopping 

, MOHAWK RUCS AND CARPETS 

ot 


OHAWK CARPET MILLS AMSTERDAM NEW YORK 





™ HERE’S our little Bon Ami 
Chick, just like the one we read 
about in your Bon Ami Fairy Booklet. 


“Now then—one whisk and away 
goes the little Chick . . all the dust. . 
all the streaks and the spatters. In 
two jiffs, our window will be so clear, 
we'll have to look twice to make 
sure the glass didn’t fly away too!” 


Bon Ami Cake, America’s favorite 
window and mirror cleaner for thirty- 
six years, is today more popular than 
ever. Every 

woman knows 

how quickly 
and easily 
it cleans 


Oh! Mom my, 
you can’t see 
the glass! 





“Hasn't f be 


Ami — makes cleaning time playtime! 





Scratched 4 er 
ed . 


POWDER 
AND 
CAKE 
every 
home needs 


both 


and polishes. Rub it on with a damp 
cloth....inamoment it’s dry.... 
then wipe it off with a clean, dry 
cloth. Simplest, safest way in the 
world to make windows and mirrors 
clear and bright! 

OR some uses, you'll find the 

Powder form of Bon Ami very 
convenient. You'll like the way the 
soft, scratchless powder polishes up 
the bathtub, sweetens the separator, 
milk pails and pans, cleans painted 
woodwork, and removes every spot 
from Congoleum floor-coverings, etc. 


Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder 












blot up dirt—never scratch—keey 
your hands smooth and soft. It’s s 
convenient to have both of thes 
“Partners in Cleanliness” on hand 
all the time. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY . NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


A Fairy Tale 
for the 
Children! 4< 


— . 
* The story of the Princess Bon Ami, her gallant Bunny 
Knights and their trip to the foot of the rainbow. 
Written in amusing rhyme with many illustrations, 


this beautifully colored book will bring fun to the 
youngsters. Send 4 cents in stamps for your copy 
The Bon Ami Co., 10 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 
Name 

Address 

City 


Do you use Bon Ami? (Powder CE CakeQ) BothQ) 

















